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No master record shall be considered as 


satisfactory and- and perfect until it. 


has been approved not only by an authorized © 


representative of the Victor Company, but also — é 


by the artist..... 
Extract from Victor artists contract 


Every Victrola Record 
is approved by the 
artist who made it 


Our contract demands it 


Not only must every Victrola Record receive the 
approval of the Victor Recording Laboratory before it 
is listed in the Victor Record catalog, but the artist who 
makes the record must also be satisfied that it portrays 
his or her art with absolute fidelity. 


When you play a Victrola Record on the Victrola, 
you can be sure the interpretation you hear is exactly 
as the artist sang or played it—exactly as he or she 
wishes you to hear it. 


So true to life in every detail that Victrola Records 

have also earned for themselves the universal and 

enthusiastic approval of the great fital 
judge—the music-loving public. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great va- 
riety from $12 to $950. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the 

Victrola and play your favorite music for you. 
Saenger Voice Culture Records *are invaluable to 
vocal students—ask to hear them. cn 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


ictrola 


Important Notice, Victor Records 
and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture, and their use 
one with the other, is absolutely essen- 
tial to a perfect reproduction. 
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The Star-Spangled Future 


By Herbert Kaufman 


f / ‘VERY blade of grass, grove of trees, ell of ground, store of. fuel, 
and hoard of ore from the Danube lands to John O’Groats already 
serves some master. 

Western Europe has no ‘‘rainy day’’ territory, no virgin regions to 
offer victory. There are no untrod miles left to adventure, no acreage, 
‘no franchises reserved to meet the intending liberalities of Democracy. 

Yesterday was an Esau and sold multitude rights for a mess of tinsel 
and pageantry. 

Now the pottage-pot bargain must be revoked. The new freedom 
must assess privileged wealth and opportunity to requite popular sacri- 
fice and satisfy popular aspiration. 

Over there, men are exacting restitution from an unjust past, reappor- 
tioning ancient grants, repudiating their fathers’ craven contracts to 
clip the wings of their souls. 


It’s a fresh deal yonder, but there are no fresh packs; the rules have 
simply been altered. It’s an open game now. 


The peasant can push his garden up the castle hill, and his son may 
‘travel the highroads to the high places with never a discriminatory law 
to say him nay. 

But he must contain his operations within developed spaces. His 
boundaries are fixed—no wilderness is behind his frontiers. 

The horizon, though, still intrigues us—this is an unfinished land. 

Centuries and centuries to come shall reveal ever nobler chances to 
the Republic. America is a lusty young empire at whose rich bosoms 
uncounted multitudes shall nurse. . 

What we have entrepreneured in random spots,will be measured insig- 
nificant by the works which millions of vacant, lordless acres challenge 
approaching generations to create. 

Wherever anarchy has maddened men with its poisons, ignorance 
and impotence have first seduced their vision. 

However much others may despair of national destiny, if we but follow 
through, our futures are spangled with eternal stars. 


COPYRIGHT, 1919, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
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A SOLDIERS VALENTINE 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 
om, 


Back in he homeland, far from me, 
Maiden whose face I have néver seen, 
Small hand's whiteness; or bright hair's sheen— 
Unknown maiden, my dreams delighting, 
Here in the foe's land, after the fighting, 
I send you home from my post by the Rhine 
A lenesome sentry's valentine. 


A penciled heart and a smudgy dart 

awn on an énvelop, with a line 
Written beneath: “Though we're far apart. 

Dear, will you be my Valentine?” 


In the little while I've been over here, 

I have thought of you often and longed for you, dear. 
You are the first who has ever had 

The place in the heart of this soldier lad 

That you reign in now. Of the girls 1 knew 

In the old home town, there was none like you. 

How do you look, and speak—and cry? 

I shall know, when I see you by and by. 

When the cheering troops sail over the water— 

Dear little unknown wee new daughter! 
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ee NLIKE the women of most warm races, those of Hawaii age well and nobly. 

' 4 With no pretense of make-up or cunning concealment of Time’s inroads, the 

woman who sat under the hau tree might have been permitted as much as fifty 

years by a judge competent anywhere over the world save in Hawaii. Yet her 

children and her grandchildren, and Roscoe Scandwell, who had been her husband for 

forty years, knew that she was sixty-four and would be sixty-five come the next twenty- 

second day of June. But she did not look it, despite the fact that she thrust reading- 

glasses on her nose as she read her magazine, and took them off when her gaze desired to 
wander in the direction of the half-dozen children plaving on the lawn. 

It was a noble situation—noble as the ancient haw tree, the size of a house, where she sat as 
if in a house, so spaciously and comfortably houselike was its shade, noble as the lawn that 
stretched away landward its plush of green at an appraisement of two hundred dollars a front foot 
to a bungalow equally dignified, noble, and costly. Seaward, glimpsed through a fringe of hun- 
dred-foot coconut-palms, was the ocean, beyond the reef a dark blue that grew indigo blue to the 
horizon, within the reef all the silken gamut of jade and emerald and tourmaline. 

And this was but one house of the half-dozen houses belonging to Martha Scandwell. Her 
town house, a few miles away in Honolulu, on Nuuanu Drive, was a palace. Hosts of guests, 
had known the comfort and joy of her mountain house on Tantalus, and of her volcano house,’ 
her mauka house, and her makai house on the big island of Hawaii. Yet this Waikiki house 
stressed no less than the rest in beauty, in dignity, and in expensiveness of up-keep. Two 


$ 

te Japanese yard-boys were trimming hibiscus; a third was engaged expertly with the long hedge of 
es night-blooming cereus that was shortly expectant of unfolding in its mysterious night-bloom. In 
Fes immaculate ducks, a house Japanese brought out the tea-things, followed by a Japanese maid, 
‘3 pretty as a butterfly in the distinctive garb of her race, and fluttery as a butterfly, to attend 
ie on her mistress. ‘Another Japanese maid, an array of Turkish towels on her arm, crossed the 
72 lawn well to the right in the direction of the bath-houses, from which the children, in swimming- 


suits, were beginning to emerge. Beyond, under the palms at the edge of the sea, two Chinese 
nurse-maids, in their pretty native costume of white yee-shon and straight-lined trousers, their 
black braids of hair down their backs, attended each on a baby in a perambulator. 

And all these, servants and nurses and grandchildren, were Martha Scandwell’s. So, 
likewise, was the color of the skin of the grandchildren—the unmistakable Hawaiian 
color, tinted beyond shadow of mistake by exposure to the Hawaiian sun. One-eighth 
and one-sixteenth Hawaiian were they, which meant that seven-eighths or fifteen-sixteenths 
white blood informed that skin, yet ‘failed to obliterate the modicum of golden tawny 
brown of Polynesia. But in this again, only a trained observer would have known that 
the frolicking children were aught but pure-blooded white. Roscoe Scandwell, grand- 
father, was pure white; Martha, three-quarters white; the many sons and daughters of 

them seven-eighths white; the grandchildren graded up to fifteen- sixteenths white, or, in 
the cases when their seven-eighths fathers and mothers had married seven-eighths, them- 
selves fourteen-sixteenths, or seven-eighths, white. On both sides the stock was good— 
Roscoe straight-descended from the New England Puritans, Martha no less straight- 
descended from the royal chief-stocks of Hawaii. 

In the distance, a motor-car stopped and deposited a woman whose utmost years might 
have been guessed as sixty, who walked across the lawn as lightly as a well-cared-for woman 
ot forty, and whose actual calendar-age was sixty-eight. Martha rose from her seat to 
greet her in the hearty Hawaiian way, arms about, lips on lips, faces eloquent, and bodies 
no less eloquent with sincereness and frank excessiveness of emotion. And it was ‘sister 
Bella” and “‘sister Martha” back and forth, intermingled with almost incoherent inquiries 
about each other, and about uncle This and brother That and aunt Some One Else, until, 
the first tremulousness of meeting over, eyes moist with tenderness of love, they sat gazing 
at each other across their teacups. Apparently they had not seen each other or embraced 
for years. In truth, two months marked the interval of their separation. And one was 
sixty-four, the other sixty-eight. But the thorough comprehension resided in the fact that 
in each of them one-fourth of them was the sun-warm, love-warm heart of Hawaii. 

The children flooded about aunt Bella like a rising tide, and were capaciously hugged 
and kissed ere they departed with their nurses to the swimming-beach. _ » 

“T thought I’d run out to the beach for several days—the trades had stopped blow- 
ing,” Martha explained. 

“You’ve been here two weeks already.’ Bella smiled fondly at her younger sister. 
“Brother Edward told me. He met me at the steamer and insisted on running me out 
first of all to see Louise and Dorothy and that first grandchild of his. He’s as mad as a 

silly hatter about it.” 

“Mercy!” Martha exclaimed. ‘Two weeks! I had not thought it that long.” 

““Where’s Annie—and Margaret?” Bella asked. 

Martha shrugged her voluminous shoulders with voluminous and forgiving affection for 
her wayward, matronly daughters who had left their children in her care for the afternoon 

““Margaret’s at a meeting of the Outdoor Circle—they’re planning the 
planting of trees and hibiscus all along both sides of Kalakaua Avenue,” 

she said. ‘‘And Annie’s wearing out eighty dollars’ worth of tires 
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“And at the forever, never-ending Juaus, 1 must be seated on Lilolilo's idles mat: And 1 must 
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M Ss By Jack London 

at Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 

to collect seventy-five dollars for the British Red Cross—this is their tag- 
day, you know.” 

“Roscoe must be very proud,” Bella said, and observed the bright 
glow of pride that appeared in her sister’s eyes. “I got the news in San 
Francisco of Ho-o-la-a’s first dividend. Remember when I put a thousand 
in it at seventy-five cents for poor Abbie’s children, and said I’d sell when it went to ten 
dollars? 

“And everybody laughed at you, and at anybody who bought a share,”’ Martha nodded. 

“But Roscoe knew. It’s selling to-day at twenty-four.” : 

“T sold mine from the steamer by wireless—at twenty even,” Bella continued. ‘And 
now Abbie’s wildly dressmaking. She’s going with May and Tootsie to Paris.” 

“And Carl?”? Martha queried. 

“Oh, he’ll finish Yale all right—— ” 

“Which he would have done anyway, and you know it.” 

Bella affirmed her guilt of intention of paying the way of her school-friend’s son through 
college, and added complacently: 

“Just the same, it was nicer to have Ho-o-la-a pay for it. In a way, you see, Roscoe is 
doing it, because it was his judgment I trusted when I made the investment.” She 
gazed slowly about, her eyes taking in the beauty and comfort and repose of all they 
rested on. She sighed pleasantly and observed, “All our husbands have done well by us 
with what we brought them.” 

“And happily—” Martha agreed, then suspended her utterance with suspicious 
abruptness. 

“And happily, all of us, except sister Bella,’ Bella forgivingly completed the thought 
for her. 

“It was too bad, that marriage,”’. Martha murmured, all softness of sympathy. “You 
were so young. Uncle Robert should never have made you.” 

“T was only nineteen,” Bella nodded. ‘‘But it was not George Castner’s fault. 
And look what he, out of the grave, has done for me. Uncle Robert was -wise. 
He knew George had the far-away vision of far ahead, the energy, and the 
steadiness. He saw, even then, and that’s fifty years ago, the value of the 
Nahala water-rights, which nobody else valued then. They thought he 
was struggling to buy cattle-range. He struggled to buy the future of 
the water—and how well he succeeded you know. I’m almost ashamed 
to think of my income sometimes. No; whatever else, the unhappiness 
of our marriage was not due to George. I could 
have lived happily with him, I know, even to 
this day, had he lived.” She shook her head 
slowly. “‘No; it was not his fault. . Nor any- 
body’s. Not even mine. If it was anybody’s 
fault”—the wistful fondness of her smile took 
the sting out of what she was about to say— 
“if it was anybody’s fault, it was uncle John’s.” 

““*Uncle John’s?’” Martha cried, with sharp 
surprise. ‘‘If it had to be. one or the other, I 
should have said uncle Robert. But uncle 
John!” Bella smiled with slow positiveness. 
“But it was uncle Robert who made you marry Po 
George Castner.” & 

“That is true,”’ Bella nodded corrobo- ‘een 

ration. ‘‘But it. was not the matter of — 
a husband but of a horse. I wanted 
to borrow a horse from uncle John, 
and uncle John said, ‘Yes.’ That 
is how it all happened.” 

A silence fell, pregnant and 
cryptic, and, while the voices of 
the children and the soft manda- 
tory protests of the Asiatic 
maids drew nearer from 


dip my fingers into his own p: wai holoi, where scented flower petals floated in the warm water” 
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18 On the Makaloa Mat 


the beach, Martha Scandwell felt herself vibrant and tremulous 
with sudden resolve of daring. She waved the children away. 

“Run along, dears; run along. Grandma and aunt Bella 
want to talk.” 

And as the shrill, sweet treble of child-voices ebbed away 
across the lawn, Martha, with scrutiny of the heart, observed the 
sadness of the lines graven by secret woe for half a cen- 
tury in her sister’s face. For nearly fifty years had she 
watched those lines. 
She steeled all the melt- 


“That was my time of bloom—Lilolilo beside me. myself on my wonderful Hilo, 
a queen, not of Hawaii but of Lilolilo and Love” 


ing softness of the Hawaiian of her to break the half-century 
of zilénce. 

“Bella,” she said, “we never knew. 
we wondered—oh, often and often——” 

“And never asked,” Bella murmured gratefully. 

“But I am asking now, at the last. This is our twilight. 
And here, in our twilight, let us forget everything save that I 
am your dear sister as you are mine.” The eyes of both were 
dewy-moist. Bella palpably trembled to utterance. ‘We 
thought it was George Castner,” Martha went on; ‘“‘and we 
could guess the details. He was a cold man. You were warm 
Hawaiian. He must have been cruel. Brother Walcott always 
insisted he must have beaten you~——” 

“No! No!” Bella broke in. ‘‘George Castner was never a 
brute, a beast. Almost have I wished, often, that he had been. 
He never laid hand on me. He never raised hand to me. He 


You never spoke. But 


never raised his voice to me. Never—oh, can you believe it?— 
oh, please, sister, believe it!—did we have a high word or a cross 
word. But that house of his, of ours, at Nahala, was gray. All 
the color of it was gray, and cool, and chill, while I was bright 
with all colors of sun and earth and blood and birth. It was very 
cold, gray cold, with that cold-gray husband of mine at Nahala. 
You know he was gray, Martha. Gray like those por- 
traits of Emerson we used to see at school. His skin 
was gray. Sun and weather and all hours in the saddle 
could never tan it. And he was as gray inside as out. 
“‘And I was only nineteen when uncle Robert decided 
on the marriage. How was I to know? Uncle Robert 
talked to me. He pointed out how the wealth and 
property of Hawaii was already beginning to pass into 
the hands of the /aoles [whites]. The Hawaiian chiefs 
let their possessions slip away from them. The Hawaiian 
chiefesses who married /aoles had their possessions, under 
the management of 
their /aole husbands, 
increase prodigious- 
ly. He pointed back 
to the original grand- 
». father, Roger Wil- 
ton, who had 
taken grand- 
mother Wilton’s 
poor mauka 
lands and 
added to them 
built up 
, about them 
the great 
Kilohana 

‘ ranch——.’’ 
‘‘Even then, it was second 
only to the Parker ranch,” 
Martha interrupted proudly. 
ay “And he told me that had 


as 


our father, before he died, been 
as far-seeing as grandfather, 
half the then Parker holdings 
would have been added to 
Kilohana, making Kilohana 
first. And he said that never, forever 
and ever, would beef be cheaper. And 
he said that the big future of Hawaii 
would be insugar. That was fifty years 
ago, and he has been more than proved 
right. And he said that the young hole, 
George Castner, saw far, and would go 
far, and that there were many girls of 
us, and that the Kilohana lands ought 
j by rights to go to the boys, 


and that, if I married George, my 

-- future was assured in the biggest 
way 

“T was only nineteen. Just back 

from the Royal Chief School—that 

was before our girls went to the States for their education. 

You were among the first, sister Martha, who got their education 

on the mainland. And what did I know of love and lovers, 

much less of marriage? All women married. It was their busi- 

ness in life. Mother and grandmother—all the way back they 

had married. It was my business in life to marry George Cast- 

ner. Uncle Robert said so in his wisdom, and I knew he was 

very wise. . And I went to live with my husband in the gray 

house at Nahala. 
“You remember it. No trees, only the rolling grass-lands, the 
high mountains behind, the sea beneath, and the wind! The 


Waimea and Nahala winds, we got them both, and the Kona 
wind as well. Yet little would I have minded them, any more 
than we minded them at Kilohana, or than they minded them 
at Mana, had not Nahala itself been so gray, and husband 
George so gray. We were alone. He was managing Nahala for 
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the Glenns, who had gone back to Scotland.. Eighteen hundred 
a year, plus beef, horses, cowboy service, and the ranch-house, 
was what he received.” 

“It was a high salary in those days,’”’ Martha said. 

‘* And for George Castner, and the service he gave, it was very 
cheap,” Bella defended. “I lived with him for three years. 
There was never a morning that he was out of his bed later than 
half-past four. He was the soul of devotion to nis employers. 
Honest to a penny in his accounts, he gave them full measure 
and more of his time and energy. Perhaps that was what helped 
make our life so gray. But listen, Martha: Out of his eighteen 
hundred, he laid aside sixteen hundred each year. Think of it! 
The two of us lived on two hundred a year. Luckily, he did not 
drink or smoke. Also, we dressed out of it as well. I made my 
own dresses. You can imagine them. Outside of the cowboys 
who chored the fire-wood, I did the work.” 

“You, who had never known anything but servants from the 
time you were born!” Martha pitied. 

“Oh, but it was the bare, naked, pinching meagerness of it!’ 
Bella cried out. ‘How far I was compelled to make a pound of 
coffee go! A broom worn down to nothing before a new one was 
bought! And beef! Fresh beef and jerky, morning, noon, and 
night! And porridge! Never since have I eaten porridge or any 
breakfast-food.” 

She arose suddenly and walked a dozen steps away to gaze a 
moment with unseeing eyes at the color-lavish reef while she 
composed herself. And she returned to her seat with the splen- 
did, sure, gracious, high-breasted, noble-headed port of which 
no outbreeding can ever rob the Hawaiian woman. Very /aole 
was Bella Castner, fair-skinned, fine-textured. Yet, as she re- 
turned, the high pose of head, the level-lidded gaze of her long 
brown eyes under royal arches of eyebrows, the softly set lines of 
her small mouth that fairly sang sweetness of kisses after sixty- 
eight years—all made her the very picture of a chiefess of old 
Hawaii full-bursting through her ampleness of saole blood. 
Taller she was than her sister Martha, if anything more queenly. 

“You know we were notorious as poor feeders,”’ Bella laughed 
lightly enough. ‘It was many a mile on either side from Nahala 
to the next roof. Belated travelers or storm-bound ones would, 
on occasion, stop with us overnight. And you know the lavish- 
ness of the big ranches then and now. How we were the laughing- 
stock! ‘What do we care?’ George would 
say. ‘They live to-day andnow. Twenty  _ 
years from now will beourturn, Bella. They ~— 
will be where they are now, and they will 
eat out of our hand. We will be compelled 
to feed them; they will need to be fed, and 
we will feed them well, for we will 
be rich, Bella, so rich that I am 
afraid to tell you. But I know 
what I know, and you must have 
faith in me.’ 

“George was right. Twenty 
years afterward, though he did not 
live to see it, my income was a 
thousand a month. Goodness! I 
do not know what it is to-day. But 
T was only nineteen, and I would 


say to George: ‘Now! Now! We 

live now. We may not be alive 

twenty years from now. I do 

want a new broom. And there is 

a third-rate coffee that is only two cents a pound more than the 
awful stuff we are using. Why can’t I fry eggs in butter—now? 
I should dearly love at least one new table-cloth. Our linen! 
I’m ashamed to put a guest between the sheets, though heaven 
knows they dare come seldom enough.’ 

“ ‘Be patient, Bella,’ he would reply. ‘In a little while—in 
only a few years—those that scorn to sit at our table now or 
sieep between our sheets will be proud of an invitation—those of 
them who will not be dead. You remember how Stevens passed 
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out last year—free-living and easy, everybody’s friend but his 
own. The Kohala crowd had to bury him, for he left nothing but 


debts. Watch the others going the same pace. There’s your 
brother Hal. He can’t keep it up and live five years, and he’s 
breaking his uncles’ hearts. And there’s Prince Lilolilo. Dashes 
by me with half a hundred mounted, able-bodied, roystering 
kanakas in his train who would be better at hard work and looking 
after their futures, for he will never be King of Hawaii. He will 
not live to be King of Hawaii.’ 

“George was right. Brother Hal died. So did Prince Lilolilo. 
But George was not a// right. He, who neither drank nor smoked, 
who never wasted the weight of his arms in an embrace or the 
touch of his lips a second longer than the most perfunctory of 
kisses, who was invariably up before cockcrow and asleep ere the 
kerosene lamp had a tenth emptied itself, and who never thought 
to die, was dead even more quickly than brother Hal and Prince 
Lilolilo. 

“* ‘Be patient, Bella,’ uncle Robert would say to me. ‘George 
Castner is a coming man. I have chosen well for you. Your 
hardships now are the hardships on the way to the promised 
land. .Not always will the Hawaiians rule in Hawaii. Just as 
they let their wealth slip out of their hands, so will their rule slip 
out of their hands. Political power and the land always go to- 
gether. There will be great changes—revolutions no one knows 
how many or of what sort, save that, in the end, the haole will 
possess the land and the rule. And in that day you may well be 
first lady of Hawaii, just as surely as George Castner will be 
ruler of Hawaii. It is written in the books. It is ever so where 
the haole conflicts with the easier races. I, your uncle Robert, 
who am half Hawaiian and half haole, know whereof I'speak. 
Be patient, Bella; be patient.’ 

““<TDear Bella,’ uncle John would say; and I knew his heart 
was tender forme. Thank God, he never told me to be patient! 
He knew. Hewasvery wise. He was warm-human, and, there- 
fore, wiser than uncle Robert and George Castner, who sought 
the thing, not the spirit, who kept records in ledgers. rather than 
numbered heart-beats breast to breast, who added columns of 
figures rather than remembered embraces and endearments of 
look and speech and touch. ‘Dear Bella,’ uncle John would say. 
He knew. You have heard always how he was the lover of the 
Princess Naomi. He was a true lover. He loved butj the once. 

After her death, they said he was eccen- 
tric. He was. He was the one lover, 
once and always. Remember that tabu 
‘ inner room of his at Kilohana that we 
entered only after his death and found 
it hisshrine to her. ‘Dear Bella,’ it was 
‘all he ever said to me, but I knew he 
knew. 
iy ee “And I was nineteen, and sun-warm 
>». Hawaiian in spite of my three-quarters 

haole blood, and I knew nothing save 
\ “@ my girlhood splendors at Kilohana and 
my Honolulu education at the Royal 
Chief School, and my gray husband at Nahala 
with his gray preachments and practises of 
sobriety and thrift, and those two childless uncles 
of mine, the one with far, cold vision, the other 
the broken-hearted, forever-dreaming lover of a 
dead princess: 

“Think of that gray house! I, who had known 
the ease and the delights and the ever-laughing 
joys of Kilohana, and of the Parkers at old Mana, 

and of Puuwaawaa! You remember. We 
did live in feudal spaciousness in those days. 
Would you, can you, believe it, Martha—at 
Nahala, the only sewing-machine I had was 

« one of those the early missionaries brought, 
a tiny, crazy thing that one cranked around 
by hand? 

“Robert and John had each given husband 
George five thousand dollars at my mar- 
riage. But he had asked for it to be kept 
secret. Only the four of us knew. And while I sewed my cheap 
holokus on that crazy machine, he bought land with the money— 
the upper Nahala lands, you know—a bit at a time, each pur- 
chase a hard-driven bargain, his face the verv face of poverty. 
To-day, the Nahala ditch alone pays me forty thousand a year. 

“But was it worth it? I starved. If only once, madly, he 
had crushed me in his arms! If only once he could have lingered 
with me five minutes from his own business or from his fidelity 
to his employers! Sometimes I could have screamed, or show- 
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him, almost, might I say, to love him. And had not uncle John 
loaned me that horse, I know that I would have truly loved him 
and have lived ever happily with him—in a quiet sort of way, of 


ered the eternal bowl of hot porridge into his face, or smashed 
the sewing-machine upon the foor and danced a Aula on it, just 
to make him burst out and lose his temper and be human, be a 
brute, be a man of some sort instead of a gray, frozen demigod!” 

Bella’s tragic expression vanished, and she laughed outright in 
sheer genuineness of mirthful recollection. 

“And when I was in such moods, he would gravely look me 
over, gravely feel my pulse, examine my tongue, gravely dose me 
with castor-oil, and gravely put me to bed early with hot stove- 
lids, and assure me that I’d feel better in the morning. Early to 
bed! Our wildest sitting-up was nine o’clock. Eight o’clock 
was our regular bedtime. It saved kerosene. We did not eat 
dinner at Nahala—remember the great table at Kilohana where 
we did have dinner?—but husband George and I had supper. 
And then he would sit close to‘the lamp on one side the table 
and read old borrowed magazines for an hour, while I sat on the 
other side and darned his socks and underclothing. He always 
wore such cheap, shoddy stuff. And when he went to bed, I 
went to bed. No wastage of kerosene with only one to benefit 
by it. And he went to bed always the same way, winding up 
his watch, entering the day’s weather in his diary, and taking 
off his shoes, right foot first invariably, left foot second, and 
placing them just so, side by side, on the floor at the foot of the 
bed, on his side. 

“He was the cleanest man I ever knew. He never wore the 
same undergarment a second time. I did the washing. He was 
so clean it hurt. He shaved twice a day. He used more water 
on his body than any kanaka. He did more work than any two 
haoles. And he saw the future of the Nahala water.” 

“And he made you wealthy, but did not make you happy,” 
Martha observed. 

Bella sighed and nodded. 

“What 1s wealth after all, sister Martha? My new automobile 
came down on the steamer with me. My third in two years. 
But, oh, all the cars and all the incomes in the world compared 
with a lover—the one lover, the one mate, to be married to, to 
toil beside and suffer and joy beside, the one male-man lover- 
husband——”’ 


Her voice trailed off, and the sisters sat in soft silence while - 


an ancient crone, staff in hand, twisted, doubled, and shrunken 
under a hundred years of living, hobbled across the lawn to them. 
Her eyes. withered to scarcely more than peep-holes, were sharp 
as a mongoose’s, and at Bella’s feet-she first sank down, in pure 
Hawaiian mumbling, and chanting a toothless mele of Bella and 
Bella’s ancestry, and adding to it an extemporized welcome 
back to Hawaii after her absence across the great sea to Cali- 
fornia. And while she chanted her mele, the old crone’s shrewd 
fingers /omi’d, or massaged, Be!la’s silk-stockinged legs from ankle 
and calf to knee and thigh. 

Both Bella’s and Martha’s eyes were luminous-moist, as the 
old retainer repeated the /omi and the mele to Martha and as 
they talked-with her in the ancient tongue and asked the immemo- 
rial questions about her health and age and great-great-grand- 


children—she. who had Jomi’d them as babies in the great house © 


at Kilohana, as her ancestresses had /om#’d their ancestresses 
through the unnumbered generations.. The brief duty-visit 
over, Martha arose and accompanied her back to the bunga- 
low, putting money into her hand, commanding proud and 
beautiful Japanese housemaids to wait upon the dilapidated 
aborigine with poi, which is compounded of the roots of the water- 
lily, with iamaka, which is raw fish, and with pounded kukui-nut, 
and /imu, which latter is seaweed tender to the toothless, digesti- 
ble, and savory. It was the old feudal tie, the faithfulness of the 
commoner to the chief, the responsibility of the chief to the com- 
moner; and Martha, three-quarters haole with the Anglo-Saxon 
blood of New England, was four-quarters Hawaiian in her re- 
membrance and observance of the well-nigh vanished customs 
of old days. 

As she came back across the lawn to the /awu tree, Bella’s eyes 
dwelt upon the moving authenticity of her and of the blood of 
her, and embraced her and loved her. ‘Shorter than Bella was 
Martha—a trifle, but the merest trifle—less queenly of port, but 
beautifully and generously proportioned, mellowed rather than 
dismantled by years, her Polynesian-chiefess figure eloquent and 
glorious under the satisfying lines of a half-fitting, grandly sweep- 
ing black-silk holoku trimmed with black lace more costly than 
a Paris gown. 

“T had a year of it,” Bella resumed, “and, do you know, things 
were beginning to come right. I was beginning to draw to hus- 
band George. Women are so made. I was such a woman, at 
any rate. For he was good. He was just. All the old sterling 
Puritan virtues were his. I was coming to draw to him, to like 


course. You see, I knew nothing else, nothing different, nothing 
better in the way of man. 

“And all would have been well for the rest of our lives together, 
except that he had to take steamer to Honolulu. It was business. 
He was to be gone two weeks or longer, first, for the Glenns in 
ranch affairs, and, next, for himself, to arrange the purchase of 
still more of the upper Nahala lands. Do you know, he bought 
lots of the wilder and up-and-down lands, worthless for aught 
save water, and the very heart of the watershed, for as low as 
five and ten cents an acre. And he suggested I needed a change. 
I wanted to go with him to Honolulu. But, with an eye to ex- 
pense, he decided Kilohana for me. Not only would it cost him 
nothing for me to visit at the old home but he saved the price of 
the poor food I should have eaten had I remained alone at Nahala, 
which meant the purchase-price of more Nahala acreage. And 
at Kilohana uncle John said, ‘ Yes,’ and loaned me the horse. 

“‘Oh, it was like heaven, getting back, those first several days! 
it was difficult to believe at first that there was so much food in 
all the world. The enormous wastage of the kitchen appalled me. 
I saw waste everywhere, so well trained had I been by husband 
George. Why, out in the servants’ quarters, the aged relatives 
and most distant hangers-on of the servants fed better than 
George and I ever fed. 

“And love—our family way of loving! You know what uncle 
John was. And brother Walcott was there, and brother Edward, 
and all the younger sisters save you and Sally away at school. 
And aunt Elizabeth, and aunt Janet with her husband and all 
her children on a visit. It was arms around, and perpetual en- 
dearings, and all that I had missed for a weary twelvemonth. 
I was thirsty for it. I was like a survivor from the open boat 
falling down on the sand and lapping the fresh, bubbling springs 
at the roots of the palms. 

“And they came, riding up from Kawaihae, where they had 
landed from the royal yacht, the whole glorious cavalcade of 
them, two by two, flower-garlanded, young and happy, gay, on 
Parker-ranch horses, thirty. of them in the party, a hundred 
Parker-ranch cowboys and as many more of their own retainers— 
a royal progress. It was Princess Lihue’s progress, of course— 
she flaming and passing, as we all knew, with the dreadful tuber- 
culosis; but with her were her nephews, Prince Lilolilo, hailed 
everywhere as the next king, and his brothers, Prince Kahekili 
and Prince Kamalau. And with the princess was Ella Higgins- 
worth, who rightly claimed higher chief-blood lines through the 
Kauai descent than belonged to the reigning family, and Dora 
Niles, and Emily Lowcroft, and—oh, why enumerate them all? 
Ella Higginsworth and I had been roommates at the Royal Chief 
School. And there was a great resting-time for an hour—no 
/uau [feast], for the /wau waited them at the Parkers, but beer 
and stronger drinks for the men, and lemonade and oranges and 
refreshing watermelon for the women. 

“‘ And it was arms around with Ella Higginsworth and me and 
the princess, who remembered me, and all the other girls and 
women, and Ella spoke to the princess, and the princess herself 
invited me to the progress, joining them at Mana, whence they 
would depart, two days later. And I was mad, mad with it all— 
I, from a twelvemonth of imprisonment at gray Nahala. And I 
was nineteen yet, just turning twenty within the week. 

“Oh, I had no thought of what was to happen. So occupied 
was I with the women that I did not see Lilolilo except,at a dis- 
tance, bulking large and tall above the other men.. But I had 
never been on a progress. I had seen them entertained at Kilo- 
hana and Mana, but I had been too young to be invited along, 
and after that it had been school and marriage. _I knew what it 
would be like—two weeks of paradise, and little enough for an- 
other twelve months at Nahala. 

“And I asked uncle John to lend me a horse, which meant 
three horses, of course—one mounted cowboy, and a pack-horse 
to accompany me. No roads then. No automobiles. And the 


- horse for myself—it was Hilo. You don’t remember him. You 


were away at school then, and before you came home, the follow- 
ing year, he’d broken his back and his rider’s neck wild-cattle- 
roping up Mauna Kea. You heard about it—that young Ameri- 
can naval officer.” 

“Lieutenant Bowsfield,”’ Martha nodded. 

“But Hilo! I was the first woman on his back. He was a 
three-year-old, almost a four-year, and just broken. So black 
and in such vigor of coat that the high lights on him clad him in 
shimmering silver. He was the biggest riding-animal on the 
ranch, descended from the king’s Sparklingdew with a range-mare 
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for dam, and roped wild only weeks before. I never have seen so 
beautiful a horse. He had the round, deep-chested, big-hearted, 
. well-coupled body of the ideal mountain-pony, and his head and 
neck were true thoroughbred, slender, yet full, with lovely, alert 
ears not too small to be vicious or too large to be stubborn-mulish. 
And his legs and feet were lovely, too, unblemished, sure and firm, 
with long, springy pasterns that made him a wonder of ease under 
the saddle—— ” 

“‘T remember hearing Prince Lilolilo tell uncle John that you 
were the best woman rider in all Hawaii,” Martha interrupted to 
say. “That was two years afterward, when I was back from 
school and while you were still living at Nahala.”’ 

**Lilolilo said that?’”’ Bella cried. Almost as with a blush, her 
long, brown eyes were illumined, as she bridged the years to her 
lover near half a century dead and dust. With the gentleness of 
modesty so innate in the women of Hawaii, she covered her spon- 
taneous exposure of her heart with added panegyric of Hilo. 

‘*Oh, when he ran with me up the long-grass slopes, and down 
the long-grass slopes, it was like hurdling in a dream, for he 
cleared the grass at every bound, leaping like a deer, a rabbit, or 
a fox-terrier—you know how they do. And cut up, and prance, 
and high life! He was a mount for a general—for a Napoleon or 
a Kitchener. And he had, not a wicked eve but, oh, such a 
roguish eye, intelligent, and looking as if it cherished a joke be- 
hind and wanted to laugh or to perpetrate it. And I asked uncle 
John for Hilo. And uncle John looked at me, and I looked at 
him and, though he did not say it, I knew he was feeling, ‘Dear 
Bella,’ and I knew, somewhere in his seeing of me, was all his 
vision of the Princess Naomi. And uncle John said, ‘Yes.’ That 
is how it happened. 


‘But he insisted that I should try Hilo out—myself, rather— - 


at private rehearsal. He was a handful —a glorious handful. 
But not vicious, not malicious. He got-away from me over and 
over again, but I never let him know. I was not afraid, and that 
helped me keep always a feel of him that prevented him from 
thinking that he was even a jump ahead of me. 

‘T have often wondered if uncle John dreamed of what possibly 
might happen. I know] had 
no thought of it myself, that 
day I rode across and joined n 
the princess at Mana. Never 
was there such festal time. 
You know the grand way 
the old Parkers had of enter- 
taining. The pig-sticking 
and wild-cattle- 
shooting, the horse- 
breaking, and the 
branding. The ser- 
vants’ quarters over- 


flowing. Parker cowboys in from everywhere. And all the girls 
from Waimea up, and the girls from Waipio and Honokaa and 
Paauilo—I can see them yet, sitting in long rows on top of the 
stone walls of the breaking-pen and making /eis [flower garlands] 
for their cowboy lovers. And the nights—the perfumed nights— 
the chanting of the me/es and the dancing of the hulas, and the 
big Mana grounds, with lovers everywhere strolling two by two 
under the trees. 

“‘ And the prince—” Bella paused, and, for a long minute, her 
small, fine teeth, still perfect, showed deep in her underlip as she 
sought and won control and sent her gaze vacantly out across 
the far blue horizon. As she relaxed, her eyes came back to her 
sister. “‘He was a prince, Martha. You saw him at Kilohana 
before—after you came home from seminary. He filled the eves 
of any woman—yes, and of any man. Twenty-five he was, in all 
glorious ripeness of man, great and princely in body as he was 
great and princely in spirit.’ No matter how wild the fun, how 
reckless-mad the sport, he never seemed to forget that he was 
royal, and that all his forebears had been high chiefs. He was 
gracious, sweet, kindly, comradely, all friendliness—and severe, 
and stern, and harsh. if he were crossed too grievously. It is 
hard to express what I mean. He was all man, man, man, and 
he was all prince, with a strain of the merry boy in him, and the 
iron in him that would have made him a good and strong king 
of Hawaii had he come to the throne. 

“T can see him yet as I saw him that first day and touched 
his hand and talked with him—few words and bashful, and any- 
thing but a year-long married woman to a gray haole at gray 
Nahala. Half a century ago it was, that meeting—you remember 
how our young men then dressed ‘n white shoes and trousers, 
white-silk shirts, with, slashed around the middle, iue gorgeously 
colorful Spanish sashes—and for half a century that picture of 
him has not faded in my heart. He was the center of a group on 
the lawn, and I was being brought by Ella Higginsworth to be 
presented. The Princess Lihue had just called some teasing 
chaff to her, which had made her halt to respond and left me 
halted a pace in front of her. 
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“Still looking at me, he 
broke both parts of the 
lei in two again, and 
tossed the fragments, 
not to me but down 
overside into the wid- 
ening water’ 


“ His glance chanced to light on me, alone 
there, perturbed, embarrassed. Oh, how 
I see him! His head thrown back a little, - 
with that high, bright, imperious, and 
utterly care-free poise that was so usual 
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with him. Our eyes met. His head bent-forward, or straightened 
to me—I don’t know what happened. Did he command? Did 
Iobey? I donot know. I know only that I was f 
good to look upon, crowned with fragrant maile, 
clad in Princess Naomi’s wonderful oloku loaned 
me by uncle John from his 
tabu room; and I know that 
I advanced alone to him 
across the Mana lawn, and 
that he stepped forth from 
those about him to meet me 
half-way. We came to each 
other across the grass unat- 
tended, as if we were com- 
ing to each other across our 
lives—— 

“Was I very beautiful, 
sister Martha, when I was 


young? I do not 

know. I don’t 
know. But in that 

moment, with all 
his beauty and 

truly royal man- 
ners crossing to me 

and penetrating to 
oes the heart of me, I felt a sudden 
sense of beauty in myself—how 
shall I say?—as if in him and from 
him perfection were engendered 
and conjured within myself. 

“No word wasspoken. But, oh, 
I know I raised my face in frank 
answer to the thunder and trum- 
pets of the message unspoken, and that, had 
it been death for that one look and that one 
moment, I could not have refrained from the 
gift of myself that-must have been in my face 
and eyes, in the very body of me that breathed 
so high.- Was I beautiful, very beautiful, 
Martha, when I was nineteen, just turning 
into twenty?” 

And Martha, three-score and four, looked upon Bella, three- 
score and eight, and nodded genuine affirmation, and to herself 
added the appreciation of the instant in what she beheld— 
Bella’s neck, still full and shapely, longer than the ordinary 
Hawaiian woman’s neck, a pillar that carried regally her high- 
cheeked, high-browed, high chiefess face and head; Bella’s hair, 
high-piled, intact, sparkling the silver of the years, ringleted 
still and contrasting definitely and sharply with her clean, slim, 
black brows and deep-brown eyes. And Martha’s glance, in 
modest overwhelming of modesty by what she saw, dropped 
down the splendid breast of her and generously true lines of body 
to the feet, silken-clad, high-heeled-slippered, small, plump, with 
an almost Spanish arch and faultlessness of instep. 

“When one is young, the one young time!” Bella laughed. 
“Lilolilo was a prince. I came to know his every feature and 
their every phase—afterward, in our wonder-days and -nights 
by the singing waters, by the slumber-drowsy surfs, and on the 


mountain ways. I knew his fine, brave eyes, with their straight 
black brows, the nose of him that was assuredly a Kamehameha 
nose, and the last, least, lovable curve of his mouth. Thee 
is no mouth more beautiful than the Hawaiian, Martha. 

“And his body! He was a king of athletes, from his wicked, 
wayward hair to his ankles of bronzed steel: Just the other day, 
I heard one of the Wilder grandsons referred to as the. ‘Prince 
of Harvard.’ Mercy! What would they, what could they have 
called my Lilolilo, could they have matched him against this 
Wilder lad and all his team at Harvard?” 

Bella ceased and breathed deeply, the while she clasped her 
fine, small hands in her ample silken lap. But her pink fair- 
ness blushed faintly through her skin and warmed her eyes as 
she relived her prince-days. 

. ‘“Well—you have guessed?” Bella said, with defiant shrug of 
shoulders and a straight gaze into her sister’s eyes. ‘‘We rode 
out from gay Mana and continued the gay progress—down the 
lava trails to Kiholo to the swimming and the fishing and the 
feasting and the sleeping in the warm sand under the palms; 
and up to Puuwaawaa, and more pig-sticking, and roping and 
driving, and wild mutton from the upper pasture-lands; and on 
through Kona, now mauka [mountainward], now down to the 
king’s palace at Kailua, and to the swimming at Keauhou, and 
to Kealakekua Bay and Napoopoo and Honaunau. And every- 
where the people turning out, in their hands gifts of flowers and 
fruit and fish and pig, in their hearts love and song, their heads 
bowed in obeisance to the royal ones while their lips ejaculated 
exclamations of amazement or chanted meles of old and unfor- 
gotten days. 

““What would you, sister Martha? You know what we Ha- 
waiians are. You know what we were half a hundred years 
ago. Lilolilo was wonderful. I wasreckless. Lilolilo, of himself, 
could make any woman reckless. I was twice reckless, for I had 
cold, gray Nahala to.spur me on. Iknew. I had never a doubt. 
Never a hope. Divorces in those days were undreamed. The 
wife of George Castner could never be Queen of Hawaii, even if 
uncle Robert’s prophesied revolutions were delayed and if Lilolilo 
himself became king. But I never thought of the throne. What 
I wanted would have been the queendom of being Lilolilo’s wife 
and mate. But I made no mistake. What was impossible was 
impossible, and I dreamed no false dreams. 

“Tt was the very atmosphere of love. And Lilolilo was a 
lover. I was forever crowned with /eis by him, and he had his 
runners bring me /e?s all the way from the rose-gardens of Mana 
—you remember them—fifty miles across the lava and the 
ranges, dewy-fresh as the moment they were plucked, in their 
jewel-cases of banana bark; yard-long they were, the tiny pink 
buds like threaded beads of Neapolitan coral. And at the /uwaus 
the forever, never-ending /waus, I must be seated on Lilolilo’s 
makaloa mat, the prince’s mat, his alone and tabu to any lesser 
mortal save by his own condescension and desire. And I must 
dip my fingers into his own pa wai holoi [finger-bowl], where 
scented flower petals floated in the warm water. Yes; and care- 
less that all should see his extended favor, I must dip into his 
pa paakai for my pinches of red salt, and /imu, and kukui-nut 
and chili pepper; and into his ipu kai [fish-sauce dish] of kou 
wood that the great Kamehameha himself had eaten from on 
many a similar progress. And it was the same for special deli- 
cac’es that were for Lilolilo and the princess alone—for his nelu 
and the ake and the pa/u and the alaala. And his kahilis were 
waved over me, and his attendants were mine, and he was mine 
and, from my flower-crowned hair to my happy feet, I was a 
woman loved.” 

Once again, Bella’s small teeth pressed into her underlip as 
she gazed vacantly seaward and won control of herself .and 
her memories. 

“Tt was on, and on, through all Kona, and all Kau, from 
Hoopuloa and Kapua to Honuapo and Punaluu, a lifetime of 
living compressed into two short weeks. A flower blooms but 
once. That was my time of bloom—Lilolilo beside me, myself 
on my wonderful Hilo, a queen, not of Hawaii but of Lilolilo 
and Love. He said I was a bubble of color and beauty on the 
black back of Leviathan, that I was a fragile dewdrop on the 
smoking crest of a lava-flow, that I was rainbow riding the 
thunder-cloud——.” 

Bella paused for a moment. 

“T shall tell you no more of what he said to me,”’ she de- 
clared gravely, “save that the things he said were fire of love 
and essence of beauty, and that he composed /ulas to me, and 
sang them to me before all, of nights under the stars as we lay 
on our mats at the feasting, and I on the makaloa mat of 
Lilolilo. (Continued on page 133) 
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Miss Cantey herself lay on the bed, propped up with pillows, her reading-lamp lighted, a book, “Satraps of the Simple,” in her lap 


Passionate Pilgrim 


By Samuel Merwin 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


ENRY CALVERLY, of an inconstant and erratic nature.. but 

possessing marked musical and literary talent (as a youth he 
published a volume of short sketches that was highly acclaimed), was 
brought up in the Chicago suburb of Sunbury. Here he was asso- 
ciated with Humphrey Weaver, a man of an inventive turn of mind, 
in the ownership of a weekly paper. When twenty-one he married 
Cecily Hamlin, the daughter of an American adventuress, who later 
became the wife of ex-Senator Watt. Shortly after this, Madame 
Watt, as she was called, murdered her husband during a violent alter- 
cation. Cecily, the sole witness of the tragedy, was so overcome at the 
trial that Henry abducted her. They were discovered after a fort- 
night; the trial was resumed, but Cecily died a few weeks later. 
Madame Watt was acquitted and went to live in a stone house resem- 
bling & castle that she built in a lonely spot on Lake Michigan. Henry 
served. six months in the penitentiary for obstruction of justice. 

He then disappeared for some years, but finally turns up in a small 
Mid-Western city under the name of Hugh Stafford. and obtains work 
on a newspaper. He soon finds himself becoming interested in Mary 
Maloney, a bookkeeper who lives in his boarding-house, and is some- 
what disturbed by the thought of disloyalty to Cecily’s memory. At 
the office, his eccentric behavior and absent-minded manner arouse 
the interest of Margie Daw, a special writer, a woman who has already 
had two husbands. By searching among Henry’s effects, she penetrates 
the “Stafford” disguise. . 

Through Humphrey Weaver, Madame Watt’s lawyers get in touch 
with Henry. Madame is anxious to see him. He decides to go to 
her, and gets leave from Mr. Listerly, the publisher of the paper. He 
finds the woman mentally deranged, but anxious to make atonement, 
by the payment of money, for the suffering she has caused him. Henry 


indignantly rejects the proposition and rushes away. On his return 


to bis post, he finds a check for twenty thousand dollars from Madame 
Watt's lawyers, with a strong plea not to send it back. He offers it 
to Mary Maloney, who has a man waiting to marry her. She will 
not accept it. He takes an apartment in the building where Margie 
Daw lives. Mr. Winterbeck, the city editor, gives him his first repor- 
toria! assignment—to interview the mayor, Tim MacIntyre, about the 
arrangements for the unveiling of the Cantey Memorial. James H. 
Cantey was a power in the city, and his estate is chief owner of the 
County Railways system. 

Henry finds the mayor drunk, and grossly indiscreet in regard to 
some proposed manipulation of County Railways stock. He writes 
a full exposé of this, which the paper publishes, and then is compelled 
to brand as false. Henry is discharged. Just then he is taken ill, 
and is cared for by Margie Daw. On recovery, learning that his job 
is gone, he resolves on suicide. He offers the twenty-thousand-dollar 
check to Mr. Listerly, and asks that the money be devoted to some 
charity. Listerly sees that Henry is in trouble, and the upshot of 
their talk is that the young man is assigned to write a proposed biog- 
raphy of Cantey. This news creates consternation among MacIntyre 
and his friends—O’Rell, manager of County Railways; Qualters, 
attorney for the Painter interests, and Amme, a lawyer for the Cantey 
estate. They resolve to stop Henry, but he goes the next day to the 
Cantey home and meets the younger daughter, Miriam, who has been 
her father’s confidant. She is an invalid and unable to walk. 

Miriam gives Henry a strong box containing her father’s private 
papers, and shows him a letter to her left by Cantey in which he 
requests that his biography shall be perfectly frank and sincere and 
spare no one. Henry enthusiastically agrees with this idea, and sets 
to work arranging Cantey’s memoranda. Meanwhile, MacIntyre 
and his friends continue their plans to oust Henry from the project. 
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In spite of their efforts, they can find out but little about 
him. The services of Miriam’s nurse, Miss Russell, and of 
Mrs. Bentley, the housekeeper, are enlisted. Miriam’s sister 
Esther and her husband, Will Appleby, try to induce Miriam 
to go away and abandon the idea of the biography for a time. 

One of the-things the conspirators fear most quickly comes 
to pass. Henry falls in love with Miriam and tells her so. 
He also reveals his true name, and confesses the authorship 
of “Satraps of the Simple,” but not the tragic episode of his 
youth. Miriam, after learning who Henry is (she has long 
admired his book), recovers the use of her legs and walks a 
few steps. 


XX 
THE FEVER CALLED LOVE 


ISS RUSSELL, her face a mask, moved briskly 

about, putting Miss Cantey’s room to rights. 
Miss Cantey herself lay on the bed, propped up 
with pillows, her reading-lamp lighted, a_ book, 
“<Satraps of the Simple,” in her lap. It was half-past seven. 
The dinner-tray had gone down. Yet Miss Cantey—in a curious, 
silent state of excitement—had refused, sharply for her, to be 
undressed for the night. And the wheel-chair was right there 

by the bed. Miss Russell hesitated in the doorway. 

“I’m very comfortable here,” said Miss Cantey abruptly. 
“T’ll ring when I need you. No; don’t close the door. I want 
the air.” 

Miss Russell moved discreetly away. The study door stood 
open. She paused there, looking at the telephone-instrument 
on ‘the desk. She went on down-stairs. There was another 
such instrument on the lower stair-landing, but Mrs. Bentley 
was in the living-room reading the paper. To her, Miss Russell 
spoke, in a voice of professional quiet. 

“T’m going to run over to the drug store. If Miss Cantey 
rings, I’ll be right back.” 

From a telephone-booth in the drug store she spoke to 
Mrs. Appleby. 

A little scene followed at the Appleby’s. 

The manufacturer was roused from a comfortable absorp- 
tion in the’evening paper by a tremulously indignant Esther. 

“Will—listen! Something’s got to be done at once!” 

“What on earth’s the matter, Esther?” 

“That fellow—Miriam’s been in father’s study with him. 

He must have carried her in. She claims she walked. 
Imagine! What can we have been thinking of to let things 
run so loose? She opened the safe for him. They put some 
of the papers into a strong box. Miss Russell saw him carry 
the box away when he went home.” 

“But how does Miss Russel’ 

““She—she says she thought I ought to know. Miriem 
called her in. She actually saw it— Will, don’t sit there 
like that! Get up! Do something!” 

“Yes, I know, dear, but’””—Will slowly rose, leaned rather 
helplessly against the center-table—* at you must give me 
a minute to think.” 

“Why? What is there to think shout? It’s time to 
act now. There isn’t a minute. He’s coming back this 
evening. Miriam wouldn’t let Miss Russell undress her. 
She’s sure there’s some understanding— Can’t you do 
something?” 

“At the moment, I don’t see just what, dear. 
Miriam’s twenty-four years old. She’s living there 
on her own property.” 

Esther stamped. 

“How can you talk like that?” she cried. “‘ Her own 
property!’ Oh, I’ve been patient with her! I’ve 
been kind and yielding. And this is what I get in 
return! I’ve never taken the slightest step to contest 
the will. Father made her his pet, gave her everything 
—I never said a word. And now, when my worst fears . 
are realized, now when she’s fallen into the clutches of — 
this unknown man, this cheap rascal, and is actually . | ; 


taking steps to blacken my own father’s name——” 
“But, my dear, how do you know——.” : 
‘“Oh, don’t speak to me! If you can’t speak like a 
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“Well, my dear, now wait just a moment——” 


“That’s it! Wait! Wait! Wait! And meantime he packs 
father’s secrets into a tin box and carries them away! And 
meantime Miriam’s waiting there to give him more, hopelessly - 
infatuated!” She drew herself up, flushed with a burning rage. 
“Why,” she cried, ‘“‘why didn’t I marry a man? A man!” 
And stormed out. 

The person she had happened to marry thrust his hands into 
his trousers pockets and for a brief time paced the floor. Then 
he snatched up a cap and rushed out of the house and down 
the hill to Mr. Amme’s. Amme said, 

“Tf you'll just leave this to me, I think something may be done.” 

To which Will, in some relief, replied: 

“Good! And call on me if I can help.” 

And to the still excited woman waiting on his front porch, 
he remarked: 

“I’ve started things, my dear. Now, you must try to keep 
patient. You and I mustn’t appear too much in this.’ Every- 
thing that can be done’s being done.” 


Miriam lay motionless, listening. The front door opened and 
closed, a faint but familiar sound, far below. She lifted her 
head. Color crept into her pale cheeks. Then her head sank 
back on the pillows. The step on the stairs was Miss Russell’s. 
The nurse glanced in at the door. 

“You may go out for a while if you like,” said Miriam, in 
a breathless voice. 

“But—but you'll be going to bed, Miss Cantey.” 

“Oh, no—not now. I’mcom- 
fortable enough this way. I’d 

“ rather be alone. When I’m 
oe ready for bed, I’ll call Mrs. 


man. Can’t you see what’s happening? The girl’s _ 
a helpless. invalid. What can she know about the 
world, about men? Here’s a blackmailer worms his 
way in there, and in less than a week she’s turning 
over to him all my father’s secrets— I suppose you'll 
say we can’t legally do anything.” 


Calverly forgot the rich room and the hard, hostile men in it. 


The voice was Miriam Cantey's 
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Bentley.” Miss Russell slightly pursed her lips, but recollected 
herself and moved discreetly away. ‘“‘And you might just leave 
the door open,” said Miss Cantey. “I like the air.” 

The nurse’s mouth twisted into a queer half-smile as she moved 
off down the hall. Miss Cantey didn’t seem to know that she 
had spoken twice about the door. Things were going along at 
a great rate! 

Miriam listened while Miss Russell went to her own room, 
then down-stairs, and out of the house. 
Through the open window came the sound 
of her quick, light step on the stone side- 
walk, a sound that died away. 

Miriam still listened. Her eyes sought 
the clock on the mantel. She glanced at 
the book in her lap, held it up (the effort 
brought a twinge of pain), and restlessly 
turned the pages. It was a book she 
loved. The Henry Calverly who had 
written it had seemed as remote as Lord 
Tennyson. 

The amazing thing to her, just now, 
was his youth. He seemed a boy. And 
he had suffered. The world had, in some 
way, nearly broken him. No wonder—a 
genius—sensitive, delicate of mind, hope- 
lessly lacking in the crust that a man must 
have who is to live in the world of men— 
and women. Ah, women! She wondered © 
—what sort had he known? 

She lay back on the pillows, closed her 
eves, tried to compose her thoughts. It 
would be difficult; she knew that. After 
years of suffering and solitude, he had 
come like a mad angel into her life. All 
her secret imaginings were suddenly, irre- 
sistibly embodied inhim. Her reason, she 
knew, was going, was gone. 

There was another step on the stone 
walk. Her quick ear selected it from the 
other familiar sounds of the city. Heed- 
less of the pain—in a curious way welcom- 
ing it—she raised herself on an elbow. 
What was pain now? She had stood alone. 
He had done that to her—after all these 
years. She resented all the others—Esther, 
this nurse who suddenly seemed a stranger, 
Mrs. Bentley, Doctor Martin—fiercely re- 
sented them. The feeling was so near 
hatred that it frightened her, left her 
confused. They had kept her down, cau- 
tiously surrounded hei ; but he—the merest 
thought of him was a flame in her breast. 
For him, she had risen and walked. She 
thought of it now as a miracle. During 
the years, she had forgotten how to want 
to walk. Now she was torn by new wild 
dreams of another sort of life. For the 
first time since her late girlhood, she saw herself walking about 
like other people, on the street, on the golf-course, living, work- 
ing, even laughing. The fear came that she might not have the 
physical strength to endure this excitement. 

That almost familiar step turned in at the front walk. It was 
aman. Could it be he? The bell rang, far below. There was 
a long wait. Then the door opened; there were faint voices 
and a step on the stairs. He came up, and up. Her color was 
coming and going; her pulse beat high’ in her temples. 

He was right here now, on this floor. He went into the 
study and quietly closed the door. 

She lay there, struggling desperately to clear away the un- 
reason that clouded her thoughts. Then, unsuccessful in this, 
swept helplessly, blindly along on a torrent of sheer feeling, 
heedless of the pain the effort brought, she somehow got herself 
from the bed to her chair, and, white now, propelled herself 
back into her sitting-room. The narrow door was closed. For 
a long moment she lay back motionless, gazing at it. 

She heard him then, moving about. She wheeled round and 
tapped at the door. It opened so quickly that she started. 

The strong box stood on the desk. He had brought it back. 

He spoke first. This was a relief. She felt that she couldn’t 
have broken that silence. 

“T had to come,” he was saying. “I couldn’t wait over- 
night. If you hadn’t been here, I was going to send for Miss 


Russell and ask to see you. I brought those papers back. 
You must put them in the safe.” 

His manner, his voice, depressed her. 

She spoke now, to ward off what was coming. 

“Very likely you’re right,’’ she heard herself saying, in an 
almost matter-of-fact voice. “I'll tell you—I’ll give you the 
combination. Then you can get them out as you need them.” 

“Oh no—no——” 


“That's it! Wait! Wait! Wait! And meantime he packs 


“Please! I think I’d better not try to walk again to-night.” 
They couldn’t look at each other now; the possibility of his 
carrying her, as matters stood, had so plainly passed. ‘Listen, 
please!”’ And she quietly recited the combination. He stood 
motionless. “Please!” she said again. “If you'll go to the 
safe 

He obeyed now, following her directions until the steel door 
swung open. 

“You can get the box in, i think,” she said. 

“Ves,” said he; “there’s room enough. lay the key on it.” 

“Or keep it,” said she. “It doesn’t matter.” 

“I’m afraid it does. I can’t keep it. I can’t do—this.” 

“You mean——” 

“This work. I’m going to Mr. Listerly to-night. I can’t 
do it. I’ve had to trust that you’d understand. It’s rather 
difficult to talk about it, but ° 
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His voice trailed into silence. He closed the safe and sank 
on the arm of the big chair to which he had carried her. 

Her eyes wandered downward. ‘There was his book in her 
lap. She couldn’t remember bringing it. 

“Tt’s been like a wonderful dream,” he said. “I spoiled it. 
I lost myself. I told you I loved you.’ 

“T think,” said she, very low, intently studying the cover of 
the book, “we needn’t talk about that.” 


‘ 


father's secrets into a tin box and carries them away!” 


“T’m sorry.” His voice was gentler. “But that’s what 
makes it so plain, of course. All these years I’ve thought I 
could never love again. It’s been a problem every day, just to 
want to live, keep going. I didn’t know there was a girl like 
you in the world. I shall know now, always, after ’m—I’m 
gone, that you’ve brought me to life again. It isn’t fair to 
bother you with it, but I do want you to know that. I want 


you to know that you’ve helped me. You see, I’ve made such a 


mess of my life.” 

There was a long silence. 

Then she said, still looking down: 

“T thought I had your promise to do the book. You see, 
I had about given up hope of ever working it out as father wished. 
I—I didn’t know there was a man like you.” 

He threw out a hand. 


“It’s so clearly impossible.” He was bitter. “I’m poor, 


useless. I can’t even use my own name. Oh, it’s impossible! 
I can offer you nothing—a thousand times worse than nothing! 
It would injure you even to be known as my friend.” 

“Oh,” said she, “you mean reputation—that?” 

Certainly. 

“T don’t think I—care.”’ 

“You would have to care.” 

“But father didn’t care. Not for himself. He thought of 
protecting Esther and me. Everyone protects me. They’ve 
been dreadfully wrong about it. Couldn’t we—can’t «we regard 
this thing—well, impersonally?” 

He sprang up, strode to a window, stood staring out. 

“No,” he muttered; “we can’t. Or I can’t. I’m sorry. 
I know I’m failing you. Anyway, that fact 
that I can’t settles it. I’mnogood. That’s 
one fact that appears to be established.” 

She lifted her eyes. 

“‘Of course that’s absurd! You are Henry 
Cdlverly! You wrote this book.” She held 
it up. ‘‘You’re young. You lost the touch 
for a while, but it will come back. You'll 
write other books. There’s no one in the 
world quite like you. In your heart you know 
that; you know I’m speaking the truth!” 

He turned on her, a somber light in his eyes. 

“Do you really think that? Do you believe 
I’ll get it again?” 

“Of course. What right have you to be 
discouraged? At your age?” 

“But look at the mess I’m in! An utter 
failure!” 

““Hasn’t every artist suffered—every real 
artist?” 

She could feel his eyes; they had been gray- 
blue, but now they were dark. | 

The telephone-bell rang. 

“T’ll answer,”’ he said absently, reaching 
for the instrument, then turned on her with 
this: ‘‘I must ask you: not to make it hard. 
The least I can do is to quit, go. I’ve 
broken down at everything else. It won’t 
do to break down at this—stay aimlessly 
on—make love to you—fasten my wrecked 
life on yours. And if I look at you much 

longer——” 

Again the bell. 

““You’d better answer it,’ she said. And 
added, “‘ You’ve made me walk.” 

He clapped a hand over the transmitter. 

“Queer,” hesaid. “It’s Amme. Wants 
me to go to a Mr. Qualters’ house at once. 
Seems to think it’s important. Nobody else 
will do.” He listened again, then replied 
with: “All right, Mr. Amme. I'll be 
over. ... Yes—at once.” 

He came to the door now. 

“Did he say what it was?” she asked, 
fingering the book. 

“No. He was urgent. Something about 
a serious conference. I—TI think the best 
thing would be to say good-by?”’ 

He stood over her. She didn’t look up. 
He turned, hesitated, listened vainly for a 
sound from her, finally walked out and 

down the stairs. The sound, when it came, failed to reach his 
ears. It was a sob. 


XXI 
IN WHICH OSWALD QUALTERS UNDERTAKES TO CLOSE IN 


AMME, more cautious than Will Appleby, wouldn’t trust his 
news to the telephone. He hurried over to Qualters’ house. 

“The time has come to close in on that chap,”’ he said, when 
the library door was safely Shut. 

“T hardly think so. There are reports stjll to come to me. 
I haven’t even his real name yet.” 

“Can’t wait for it. He’s got into the safe.” 

Qualters was lighting a cigar. He glanced up sharply. 

“How do you know that?’ 

Amme told him. Qualters smoked and considered. After a short 
while, chatting easily on other topics, he reached for his telephone. 
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“Calling Harvey O’Rell,” he explained. 

Mr. O’Rell was not at home. The golf club was ‘suggested. 
Finally he was found at the Town Club. 

“Oh, Harvey,” said Qualters then, ‘a little problem has 
come up. Hop in your car and drive around to my place. . . . 
Yes; right away. . . . Excuse yourself, then. _ I need you here. 
It won’t keep. . . . Concerns the papers in Jim Cantey’s safe. 
The one at his house. ... . All right. Come right along.” 

When O’Rell came, Qualters left Amme to call up the young 
man known as Stafford, trying his boarding-house first, then 
the Cantey home. 

He showed his guest into a reception-room and closed the 
doors. O’Rell watched him guardedly: 

“Bit of a scrape, Harvey,” said the host easily. “Our 
young friend has fascinated Miriam Cantey and got into the 
safé up there. He took some of those old papers to his boarding- 
house this evening in a strong box of Jim Cantey’s. It’s no 
time to Stop at trifles. You can’t afford to let him keep those 
papers.’ 

Their eyes met. O’Rell, physically big and strong, considered 
the rather dapper lawyer. 

“Why do you include me? 

“Harvey,” Qualters replied, “better drop it. 

“What facts?” 

‘“‘For one thing, a curious little document involving you and 
Tim MacIntyre in a straight bribe of ten thousand dollars.” 

Again, eye to eve, they weighed each other. 

O’Rell was the first to turn away. ; 

“Well?” he remarked, quietly enough. 

“T want vou to go straight to Tim now, and order him to get 
that box back.” 

“Any suggestions as to the method?” 
sarcasm in O’Rell’s voice.” 

“It’s easy enough. Have one of his precious police captains 
send a porch-climber around. Tim’s got thugs that would kill 
you for fifteen dollars and call it a pretty fair day. Don’t 
let him give you a word of nonsense. He’s got to get that box 
and deliver it here to me by ten to-night. Meantime, I'll hold 
this Stafford here. And I »want you to send Timaround. Tell 
him to come to the side door. Better get back as soon as you 
can, yourself.’’ 

“What are you going to do to Stafford?” 

“Break him. I'll do that for you.” 

O'Rell said, 

“Very well; I'll see Tim. 

Qualters detained him a moment, found that Stafford had been 
located at the Cantey home and was on his way, then sent him 
forth. 

He and Amme then smoked and waited in the study. He 
employed himself ee: a note in pencil, which he sealed in 
an envelop, addressed to Senator Painter, stamped, and ‘slipped 
into his pocket. It read: 


” he asked brusquely. 
T have the facts. 


” 


There was a trace of 


” 


My DEAR SENATOR: 

It’s working out more rapidly than I’ve dared hope. I’ve got both 
_ MacIntyre and O’Rell where I want them. O’Rell was the real stum- 

bling-block. I think I can promise you that by to-morrow the remains 
of the Cantey machine will be in our hands. 

A quarter of an hour later, Stafford was announced. Qualters 
sent down word for him to wait. 

Another: quarter-hour passed. Qualters talked lightly of 
this and that. Amme grew even quieter, and watched his 
host. He knew the power of the man. “Old: Painter’s right 
eve,”’ Jim Cantey had called him, a year or so before he died. 
But this chatty side was interesting. 

O’Rell came up the stairs, grave, silent. He gave Qualters 
a slight inclination of the head. It was report enough. 

“*"| he man’s down-stairs,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Qualters; “I know.” He rose now, laid down 
his cigar, for a moment considered the room critically; then 
he drew out a chair to the center of the room, not too near the 
table-desk, turned out the wall lights behind it, drew two other 
chairs nearly in a line with his own, backs to the mantel, and 
switched on the other lamps on this same side of the room, so 
- that a strong light would fall on the occupant of the single 
chair. 

Then he rang, and said to the answering servant, 

“Ask Mr. Stafford to step up here.” 

The young man, stepping hesitantly forward against the 
light, impressed all three as looking distinctly seedy and not 
overstrong. And each in his own way wortdered what on earth 
Bob could have been thinking of. He was anything but a 


businesslike young fellow, lacked address, appeared to be con- 
fused, glancing from one to another of the three inscrutable 
men before him. 

“T’m Mr. Qualters,” said the central one of these. 
met Mr. Amme. And this is Mr, O’Rell.” 

“T’ve met Mr. O’Rell, too,” said the man. 

The general manager of County Railways ignored this little 
thrust. If it was a thrust. Very likely it wasn’t. The man 
didn’t look as if he were capable of thrusting. 

“‘Sit down,” said Qualters, sharply, indicating the chair in 
the light. 

The man glanced at it, then at the row against the mantel. 
His sensitive mouth twitched a very little. Then he sat down, 
like a tired person, settling back and shading his eyes with his 
hand. The three took the other chairs. Their faces were shad- 
owed, but he could feel their hard eves on him. Then, cutting 
through the silence, came the sharp voice of Mr: Qualters, 

“What is your name?” 

Calverly sat motionless. 

“Come! Out with it! We want the truth!” 

Calverly weakly shifted his position. It was suddenly difficult, 
if not impossible, to keep the old lie going. 

“Perhaps you don’t know your own name.”’ 

Calverly moved a hand; it might have been in protest. 

“Will vou tell us what you call yourself, then?” 

Calverly looked at them from under his shading hand. He 
felt himself recovering. The wait down-stairs had been trying. 
And Mr. Qualters had, for the moment, taken his breath away. 
Then the arrangement of chairs and lights had been so flatly 
hostile. He thought of the Inquisition. But he was swiftly 
recovering; he felt it, and drew a long breath. The little scene 
with Miriam had curiously, unexpectedly put heart into him. 
He wouldn’t see her again, would leave.town, if it came to that; 
but he knew deeply that she wanted him to go on. She had all 
but put her life in his hands. It wouldn’t do. Still, she had. 
Sitting down-stairs there, alone, it had begun to come clear to 
him and give him strength. 

Oswald Qualters was an extremely astute man. He was more 
than equal to most of the men he met. He knew their desires, 
their evasions, their self-justifications, sensed their strength or 
weakness, could usually, in a lightning calculation that was 
partly intuition, partly clear brain, estimate their price. All 
these others were deeply involved in the fight for profits or for 
office. It was so absurdly easy to see what they wanted. But 
this young man puzzled him.. Not seriously—he was sure he 
could break him—still the fellow was elusive, didn’t readily 
place himself in Qualters’ mind. That there could be such a 
thing in life as a seedy youngster who didn’t want anything in 
the world that wealth could give, whose one dream was to 
recover firmly the great gift he had lost, was, in some degree— 
at the moment, at least—beyond Qualters. 

This fact was Calverly’s strength. He sensed it, gripped it. 
These men were after him with a gun; that much was clear 
from the very way they sat, bent their black looks on him. 
Well, he wouldn’t give them much satisfaction. Very likely 
the jig was up. They had him. They meant pitilessly to 
expose him. But they couldn’t expose him to Miriam Cantey. 
For she knew. And what else mattered? 

He sat up straight, dropped his hand, and faced the light, 
then abruptly rose. The three started apprehensively. 

“T’Il just turn this a little,” he said, in an explanatory voice, 
and moved the desk-lamp. 

Then, standing opposite them, looking down, his mouth 
twisted in a wry, slightly self-conscious smile, 

‘“‘What’s it all about?” he asked. “You asked me to come. 
I came. Now you put me in the witness-chair and turn your 
lights on’°me. What’s the idea?” 

“Sit where you like,” said Qualters brusquely. 
your name? Willi you tell-us that?” 

“I’m trying to think up some reason-why I should tell you 
anything.” 

“You call yourself Hugh Stafford.” 

Calverly couldn’t, just then, have uttered that name himself, 
but he bowed. He could do that, barely. 

Qualters leaned forward on the table. 

“Who sent you here, anyway?” The only reply was that 
same almost contemptuous smile. ‘Answer that, please!” 

Nobody.” 

“Then why are you here?” No answer. “You must be 
aware, Mr.— well, to save discussion I’ll call you Stafford—you 
must be aware that a man w ho uses a false name to worm himself 
into the confidence of 


“What is 
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“Wait, please! I’ve wormed myself in nowhere. If you 
mean the Cantey biography, Mr. Listerly offered me that job. 
I'd never heard of it. I took it because I needed the money.” 

“Oh, you needed it?” 

““Ves”’—his color was rising—‘I needed it.” 

“The pay is thirty-five dollars a week, I believe.” 

“‘ Perhaps—well—yes, it is.” 

“And you had no money—nothing else?” 

“No, I didn’t. Though that might be thought my own 
business. ”’ 

- “Yours—and ours.”’ 

“My business has been with Mr. Listerly. Why isn’t he 
here?”’ 

“Two of the three trustees of the Cantey estate are here. 
You tell me you had no money. You needed this thirty-five 
dollars a week. Yet, through Mr. Listerly, you are proposing 
to give twenty thousand dollars outright toward the public 
baths. How about that?” 


Miriam’s chair was still before the narrow door when Miss 
Russell unexpectedly returned. 

“You needn’t have hurried back,” said Miriam. 

“T had nowhere particular to go. Wouldn’t you like 
to go to bed now, Miss Cantey?” 

“No-o! No!” 

“T’m afraid you'll be tired.” 

Miriam seemed not to hear this. She looked tired now. 

Her eyes were brighter than normal. Miss Russell watched 
her hands and thought her very nervous. 

“Carry me in there, 
please.”’ 

“Where, Miss Can- 
tey?” 

“Into the study, of 
course.”” Yes; she was 
nervous. “Put mein the 
big chair between the 
desk and the safe.” 

“T really think you'd 
better——” 

*T didn’t ask what you 
thought. Please do as I 
tell you.” 

It was not like her to 
speak irritably. The 
nurse, as she obeyed, de- 
cided that things were 
going on very fast. 

“Now leave me, 
please.” 

“But, really, Miss Can- 
tey 

“Please! And shut the 
hall door.” 

The nurse went out. 
Miriam settled back and 
closed her eyes. He had 
carried her to this chair. 
She dwelt on the memory. 
She felt again his strong 
young arms about her. 
The color, as she in- 
dulged the dream, flowed 
again into her wan cheeks. 
She had been, she knew 
now, like a dead girl. But he had 
brought life. He had broken 
through the walls of habit that 
had shut in her soul and let the 
warm light in. And she _ had 
reached out to him. What wasra 
little pain now? What were the 
accidents of wealth and reputa- 
tion? The feelirgs stirring in her 
now were not like the self she had 
been; they were more, perhaps, like the father 
she had worshiped—elemental, divinely reckless. 

He wouldn’t come back. He would struggle on, suffer 
on, without her. But he loved her. Her delicate lips curved 
inasmile. He loved her! 

She hadn’t told Miss Russell when to come back. And she 
could never, alone, reach the bell. Her fall of the afternoon 


told her that. Even if the doctors had been wrong, her old 
injury healed, the supposed paralysis but a bad habit, there 
were muscles to be trained, a new habit to be built up. She 
would have to learn to walk. Every day she would try it a 
little, fight it out, work free of nurses, doctors, housekeepers— 
begin, at last, to live. The recklessness grew. A new magic 
had touched and quickened her spirit. She knew now how 
terribly alone she had lived since her father’s death. In a way, 
the new life would be harder. All this care had brought her, 
she felt, to a sort of paralysis of the mind. It wasn’t to be easy 
to throw that off. She would have to take up work—some sort. 

The telephone-bell broke in on her reverie. She stared at 
the instrument, her pulses leaping. It stood on the desk, more 
than an arm’s length away. 

She got out of the chair, reached for the desk, fell beside it, 
but somehew drew herself along, reached the instrument, lifted 
it down, and, sitting in a heap against the desk, put the receiver 
to her ear. 

Mrs. Bentley was on the wire down-stairs. 

A woman was speaking to her. Miriam caught the words: 

“Miss Daw, Miss Margie Daw, of the News. Is Mr. Stafford 
there?” 


“But such as I am, my life is yours. It would be easy to die 


for you. But I must live for you. I'm beginning, too” 
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“No—no; I think not,” said Mrs. Bentley. 

Miriam heard her own voice then, unexpectedly strong. 

“Tl answer, Mrs. Bentley,” it said. ‘Yes; Miss Cantey. 
Never mind now. I'll answer.” 

There was a click. Mrs. Bentley was off the wire. Miriam 
smiled in sheer excitement at the thought of the stupefaction 
she must feel. 

“Yes, Miss Daw,” she said; “this is Miss Cantey speaking. 
Of the News, you said? Mr. Staf- vis 
ford isn’t here now. I think we 
could reach him if it is important.”’ 

“It’s pretty important,” said Miss 
Daw. “We got the word a little 
while ago that Mr. Stafford’s room 
was broken into this evening, and I 
came right over. I’m speaking from 
his boarding-house. The case has a 
queer look. A _ second-story man 
got in at one of the side windows 
while everyone was down-stairs and 
on the porch. He rummaged through 
two or three of the rooms on the 
third floor, but took nothing. Finally 
he found Mr. Stafford’s room and 
just about tore it to pieces—pulled 
out every drawer, turned up the 
carpet, took the mattress off the bed. 
He must have been looking for some- 
thing he didn’t find, for there was a 
little money in the top bureau 
drawer. He didn’t touch that. He 
was creeping away when a maid met 
him in the hall. He knocked her 
down and escaped by the back 
stairs. That’s all we know at 
present.” 

“Thank you, Miss Daw;”’ said 
Miriam; “I'll try to get word to 
him.” 

The telephone sank to her lap. 
She sat, bewildered. The strong box 
came to mind. He had brought it 
back. It was in the safe. Though 
surely—— 

She wondered who this Miss Daw 
was, why she should exhibit such 
interest. 

Her father had always kept the 
telephone directory hanging at the 
end of the desk. She felt for it; it 
was there. She looked through, 
found Mr. Qualters’ number. 
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CONCERNED WITH THE YOUNG MAN J 
WHOSE PRICE WASN’T LISTED ) 
DOWN-TOWN j 


In Qualters’ study, Calverly was 
on his feet again. 

“T’m not on trial!”’ he was crying. 
“T came here as a matter of courtesy, 
because Mr. Amme asked me. And now you three gentlemen” 
—he paused an instant on the word—“are cross-examining me, 
hounding me, trying to discredit me!”’ 

“And succeeding,” said Qualters. 

“Not at all! 

“You have refused to tell us your name, your place of birth, 
even your residence before you came to this city. You have 
- told us that this check for twenty thousand dollars was a gift 
. that, on personal grounds, you couldn’t accept, but you don’t 
tell us who gave it or why. Now let me ask you once more: 
Is Stafford your real name or is it not?” 

Calverly walked the floor. Three pairs of cold, practical eyes 
followed him to and fro. The very sound of that false name 
disgusted him. He kept silent—dropped, finally, into the chair. 

“You can’t answer that question?” 

He shook his head wearily. 

“T won’t,” he replied. 

“Very well. Now-—about three years ago you stopped for 
a time at a rather unpleasant little hotel in New York known 


Miss Russell stood apologetically in the doorway 
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as the Kelly Square. What were you doing there?” Calverly 
started and stared. “I see you haven’t forgotten that. I know, 


of course, that you weren’t using the name ‘Stafford’ then.” 

He sat motionless. One fact stood out: If they had the 
faintest suspicion of his name, they wouldn’t beat about the 
bush like this. He really hardly cared now; but he wouldn’t 
help them. Impulsively he drew his chair forward to the table 
and confronted them. 

“T think you'd better tell me what I’m charged 
with,” he said. ‘‘You’re not acting even de- 
cently. It’s unfair! It’s not human! You’re 
treating me as if I were a common——” 

The word “‘criminal” had been on the end of 
his tongue, but he couldn’t say it. For the 
moment, his wits scattered. He could feel his 
color rising. 

The impassive O’Rell leaned a little forward. 

“T’m going to try to show you the figure you 
make,” he said, “just as we see it. You area 
stranger here. You have to-night refused to 
tell us who you are, where you came from, why 
you are here. We know that you are living under 
an assumed name. You admit that 
you need the small salary paid for 
this hack work, yet you are giving. 
away a large sum of money. Mr. 
Amme and I are trustees of the 
Cantey estate, and cannot forget our 
obligation to protect the property 
and the Cantey name. Looking at 
the matter in the light of simple 
common sense—in a human light, if 
you like the word—we have every 
right to be suspicious of you and to 
object to your presence in the Can- 
tey house. More than this—and now 
I’m going to touch on a very diffi- 
cult matter—we—particularly Mr. 
Amme and I—are old friends of the 
family. . We feel deeply responsible 
for Miss Cantey. We have seen 
her grow up from childhood, then 
a beautiful girl, now a helpless inva- 
lid. We know something of what 
she meant to her father during his 
later years.” 

Calverly felt an impulse to spring 
up, shout them down, forbid them 
so much as to mention her name. 
But what he did was to sit very 
still, looking down at the desk. 

“Now just consider what has oc- 
curred. You have—never mind how; 
I will make no charges on that count 
—you have made her acquaintance, 
there in the house under circum- 

# stances of some intimacy. You 
oS haven’t hesitated to take full ad- 
s vantage of this situation. You have 
gone so far as to carry her from her 
chair into the study. You have let 
her open for you her father’s safe 

. and put in your hands some of his 
private papers.” So they knew all that! Calverly’s throat 
was dry. He moistened his lips. ‘Whatever or whoever you 
may be, I can see clearly enough that you are a man of imagina- 
tion. I think you understand what I am getting at. Whatever 
your motives, you have put yourself in the position of an un- 
scrupulous adventurer— Wait! I am not now calling you that; 
I’m calling you nothing. But there you are! Now, just asa 
matter of common human decency, don’t you think you’d better 
be frank with us?” 

He reflected for a long time. They watched him. 

“Perhaps I had,” he said. And then, as they settled back 
and glanced at one another, added, ‘But not quite in the way 
you expect.” 

O’Rell had talked convincingly, almost kindly. But with evi- 
dent reservations. They were still gunning for him. They 
wanted something very definite, something more than what 
they called “‘frankness.”’ That quick glance, passing from man 


to man, undid most of what O’Rell had accomplished, stiffened 
(Continued on page 119) 


him. 
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N either side of the Bowery, which cuts 

through like a drain to catch its sewage, 

Every Man’s Land, a reeking march of 

humanity and humidity, steams with 

the excrement of seventeen languages, flung 

in patois from tenement windows, fire- 

escapes, curbs, stoops, and cellars whose 
walls are terrible and spongy with fungi. 

By that: impregnable chemistry of race 
whereby the red blood of the Mon-— 
golian and the red blood of the Cau- 
casian become as oil and water in 
the mingling, Mulberry Street, 
bounded by sixteen languages, runs 
its intact Latin length of push-carts, 
clothes-lines, naked babies, drying 
vermicelli; black-eved women in 
rhinestone combs and perennially big 
with child; whole families of button- 
hole makers, who first saw the blue- 
and-gold light of Sorrento, bent at 
home work around a single gas flare; 
pomaded barbers of a thousand 
Neapolitan amours. And then, just 
as suddenly, almost without osmosis 
and by the mere stepping-down from 
the curb, Mulberry becomes Mott 
Street, hung in grill-work balconies, 
the moldy smell of poverty touched 
up with incense. Orientals, whose 
feet shuffle and whose faces are 
carved out of satinwood. Forbidden 
women, their white, drugged faces behind 
upper windows. Yellow children, incongru- 
ous enough in Western clothing. A drafty 
areaway with an oblique of gaslight and a 
black well of descending staircase. Show- 
windows of jade and tea and Chinese por- 
celains. 

More streets emanating out from Mott like 
a handful of crooked, rheumatic fingers, then suddenly the 
Bowery again, cowering beneath elevated trains, where men, 
burned down to the butt end of soiled lives, pass in and out and 
out and in of the knee-high swinging doors—a veiny-nosed, acid- 
eaten race in themselves. 

Allen Street, too, still more easterly and half as wide, is strad- 
dled its entire width by the steely, long-legged skeleton of elevated 
traffic, so that its third-floor windows no sooner shudder into 
silence from the rushing shock of one train than they are shaken 
into chatter by the passage of another. Indeed, third-floor 
dwellers of Allen Street, reaching out, can almost touch the 
serrated edges of the elevated structure, and in summer the smell 
of its hot rails becomes an actual taste inthe mouth. Passengers, 
in turn, look in upon this horizontal of life as they whiz by. 
Once, in fact, the blurry figure of what might have been a woman 
leaned out as she passed to toss into one Abrahm Kantor’s 
apartment a short-stemmed pink carnation. It hit softly on 
little Leon Kantor’s crib, brushing him fragrantly across the 
mouth and causing him to pucker up. 

Beneath, where, even in August noonday, the sun cannot find 
its way by a chink, and babies lie stark naked in the cavernous 
shade, Allen Street presents a sort of submarine and greenish 
gloom, as if its humanity were actually moving through a sea of 
aqueous shadows, faces rather bleached and shrunk from sun- 
lessness as water can bleach and shrink. And then, like a shim- 
mering background of orange-finned and copper-flanked marine 
life, the brass shops of Allen Street, whole rows of them, burn 
flamelessly and without benefit of fuel. 

To enter Abrahm Kantor’s—Brasses—was three steps down, so 
that his casement show-window, at. best filmed over with the 
constant rain of dust ground down from the rails above, was 
obscure enough, but crammed with the copied loot of khedive 
and of czar. The seven-branch candlestick so Biblical and suppli- 
cating of arms. An urn, shaped like Rebecca’s, of brass all beaten 
over with little poks. Things: cups, trays, knockers, ikons, gar- 
goyles, bowls, and teapots. A symphony of bells in graduated 
sizes. Jardiniéres with fat sides. A pot-bellied samovar. A 
swinging lamp for the dead, star-shaped. Again-t the door, an 
octave of tubular chimes, prisms of voiceless harmony and of 
heatless light. 

Opening this door, they rang gently, like melody heard through 
water Pasa behind glass. Another bell rang, too, in tilted 


singsong from a pulley operating somewhere in the catacomb 


rear of this lambent vale of things and things and things. In turn, 
this pulley set in toll still another bell, two flights up in Abrahm 
Kantor’s tenement, which overlooked the front of whizzing rails 
and a rear wilderness of gibbet-looking clothes-lines, dangling 
perpetual specters of flapping union suits in a mid-air flaky with 
soot. 

Often at lunch, or even the evening meal, this bell would ring 
in on Abrahm Kantor’s digestive well-being, and while he hurried 
down, napkin often bib-fashion still about his neck, and into the 


smoldering lanes of copper, would leave an eloquent void at the 


head of his well-surrounded table. 

This bell was ringing now, jingling in upon the slumber of a still 
newer Kantor, snuggling peacefully enough within the ammoniac 
depths of a cradle recently evacuated by Leon, heretofore 
impinged upon you. 

On her knees before an oven that billowed forth hotly into her 
face, Mrs. Kantor, fairly fat and not yet forty, and at the imme- 
morial task of plumbing a delicately swelling layer-cake with 
broom-straw, raised her face, reddened and faintly moist. 

“Tsadore, run down and say your papa is out until six. If it’s 
a customer, remember the first asking-price is the two middle 
figures on the tag, and the last asking-price is the two outside 
figures. See once, with your papa out to buy your: little brother 
his birthday present, and your mother in a cake, if you can’t 
make a sale for first price.”’ 

Isadore Kantor, aged eleven and hunched with a younger 
Kantor over an oilcloth-covered table, hunched himself still 
deeper in barter for a large crystal marble with a candy stripe 
down its center. 

“Izzie, did you hear me?” 

“Ves’m.” 

“Go down this minute—do you hear? Rudolph, stop always 
letting your big brother get the best of you in marbles. Iz-zy!”’ 
“In—a—minute.” 
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Humoresque 


By Fannie Hurst 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


He knows how to hold it! 
never in his life seen a fiddle, except a beggar's on the street!” 


“Look, Abrahm! 


“Don’t let me have to ask you again, Isadore Kantor!” 


“Aw, ma; I got some ’rithmetic to do. Let Esther go.” 

“ Always Esther! Your sister stays right in the front room 
with her spelling.” 

“Aw, ma; I got spelling, too.’ 

ss Every time I ask that boy he should do me one thing, right 
away he gets lessons! With me, that lessons-talk don’t go no 
more. Every time you get put down in school, I’m surprised 
there’s a place left lower where they can put you. Working- 
papers for such a boy like you! 

woik——” 

“How I worried myself! ! Violin lessons yet—thirty cents a 
lesson out of your papa’s pants while he slept! That’s how I 
wanted to have in the family a profession—maybe a musician 
on the violin. Lessons for you out of money I had to lie to your 


dad tell pou? A child that 


Honest, when I think of it—my own husband— 
Ru- 


papa about! 
it’s a wonder I don’t potch you just for remembering it. 
dolph, will you stop licking that cake-pan? It’s saved for your 
little brother Leon. 


Ain’t you ashamed even on your little 
brother’s birthday to steal from him?” 

gimme the spoon?” 

“Tl give you the spoon, Isadore Kan- 
tor, where you don’t want it. If you 
don’t hurry down the way that bell is 
ringing, not one bite out of your little 
brother’s birthday-cake to-night!” 

goin’, ain’t I?” 

‘Always on my children’s birthdays a 
meanness sets into this house! 
Ru-dolph, will you put down 
that bowl? Iz-zy—for the last 
time I ask you—for the last 
time——” 

Erect now, Mrs. Kantor lifted a 
portentous hand, letting it hover. 
po Sm goin’, ma; for golly sakes, 
I’m goin’!” said her recalcitrant 
one, shuffling off toward the 
staircase, shuffling, shuffling. 

Then Mrs. Kantor resumed her 
plumbing, and through the little 

apartment, its middle and 
only bedroom of three beds 
and a crib lighted vica- 
riously by the front room 
and kitchen, began to wind 


the warm, the golden- 
brown fragrance of cake in 
the rising. 


By six o’clock, the shades 
were drawn against the 
dirty dusk of Allen Street, 
and the oilcloth-covered 
table dragged out center 
and spread by Esther Kan- 
tor, nine in years, in the 
sturdy little legs bulging 

* over shoe-tops, in the pink 
cheeks that sagged slightly 
of plumpness, and in the 
utter roundness of face and 
gaze, but mysteriously 
older in the little-mother 
lore of crib and_ knee- 
dandling ditties and in the 
ropy length and thickness 
of the two brown plaits 
down her back. 

There was an eloquence 
to that waiting, laid-out 
table, the print of the 

family already gathered about it; the 
dynastic high chair, throne of each 
succeeding Kantor; an armchair 
drawn up before the paternal mus- 
tache-cup; the ordinary kitchen chair 
of Mannie Kantor, who spilled things, 
an oilcloth sort of bib dangling from 
its back; the little chair of Leon 
Kantor, cushioned in an old family 
album that raised his chin above the 
table. Even in cutlery, the Kantor 
family was not lacking in variety. Surrounding a centerpiece of 
thick Russian lace were Russian spoons washed in washed-off 
gilt, forks of one, two, and three tines. Steel knives with black 
handles. A hart’s-horn carving-knife. Thick-lipped china in 
stacks before the armchair. A round four-pound-loaf of black 
bread waiting to be torn, and to-night, on the festive mat of 
cotton lace, a cake of pinkly gleaming icing, encircled with five 
pink little twisted candles. 

At slightly after six, Abrahm Kantor returned, leading by a 
resisting wrist Leon Kantor, his stemlike little legs, hit midship, 
as it were, by not sufficiently cut-down trousers and so narrow 
and birdlike of face that his eyes quite obliterated the remaining 
map of his features, like those of a still wet nestling. All except 
his ears. They poised at the sides of Leon’s shaved head of black 
bristles, as if butterflies had just lighted there, w hispering, with 
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. tarantella of rage, his hands palms up and 
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very spread wings, their message, and presently would fly off 
again. By some sort of muscular contraction, he could wiggle 
these ears at will, and would do so for a penny, a whistle, and upon 
one occasion for his brother Rudolph’s dead rat, so devised as to 
dangle from string and window before the unhappy passer-by. 
They were quivering now, these ears, but because the entire little 
face was twitching back tears and gulp of sobs. 

“ Abrahm—Leon—what is it?” Her hands and her forearms 
instantly out from the business of kneading something meaty 
and floury, Mrs. Kantor rushed forward, her glance quick from 
one to the other of ‘em. ‘“Abrahm, what’s wrong?” 

“T’ll feedle him! feedle him!” 

The little pulling wrist still in clutch, Mr. Kantor regarded his 
wife, the lower half of his face, well covered with reddish bristles, 
undershot, his free hand and even his eyes violently lifted. To 
those who see in a man a perpetual kinship to that animal king- 
dom of which he is supreme, there was something undeniably 
anthropoidal about Abrahm Kantor, a certain simian width 
between the eyes and long, rather agile hands with hairy backs. 

“Hush it!” cried Mr. Kantor, his free hand raised in threat 
of descent and cowering his small son to still more undersized 
proportions. ‘Hush it, or, by golly, ’lI——” 

Abrahm—Abrahm—what is it?” 

Then Mr. Kantor gave vent in acridity of word and feature. 

Schlemmil!”’ he cried. ‘Momser! Ganefl Nebich!” By which 
Abrahm Kantor, in smiting mother tongue, branded his offspring 
with attributes of apostate and ne’er-do-well, of idiot and thief. 

“ Abrahm!”’ 

“Schlemmil!”’ repeated Mr. Abrahm, swinging 
Leon so that he described a large semicircle that 
landed him into the meaty and waiting embrace 
of his mother. “Take him! You should be 
proud of such a little Momser for a son! Take 
him—and here you got back his birthday dollar. 
A feedle! Honest—when I think on it—a feedle!” 

Such a rush of outrage seemed fairly to stran- 
gle Mr. Kantor that he stood, hand still upraised, 
choking and inarticulate above the now frankly 
howling huddle of his son. 

“Abrahm, you should just once touch this 
child! How he trembles! Leon—mamma’s 
baby—what is it—is this how you come back 
when papa takes you out to buy your birth- 
day present? Ain’t you ashamed?” 

Mouth distended to a large and blackly 
hollow O, Leon, between terrifying spells of 
breath-holding, continued to howl. 

“All the way to Naftel’s toy store I drag 
him. A birthday present for a dollar his 
mother wants he should have—all right, a 
birthday present! I give you my word till 
I’m ashamed for Naftel, every toy on his 
shelves is pulled down. Such a cow—that 
shakes with his head——” 

““No—no—no!” This from young Leon, 
beating at his mother’s skirts. 

Again the upraised but never quite de- 
scending hand of his father. 

“By golly, I'll ‘no—no’ you!” 

Abrahm— goway! Baby, what did papa 
0: 
Then Mr. Kantor broke into an actual 


dancing. 

“*What did papa do?’ she asks. She’s got 
easy asking. ‘What did papa do?’ The 
whole shop, I tell you. A sheep with a baa 
inside when you squeeze on him—games—a 
horn so he can holler my head off—such a 
knife like Izzy’s with a scissors in it! ‘Leon,’ 
I said, ashamed for Naftel, ‘that’s a fine knife like 
Izzy’s so you can cut up with.’ ‘All right then’— 
when I see how he hollers—‘such a box full of 
soldiers to have war with.’ ‘Dollar seventy-five,’ 
says Naftel. ‘All right then,’ I says—when I 
seen how he keeps hollering—‘give you a dollar 
fifteen for ’em.’ I should make myself small for 
fifteen cents more. ‘Dollar fifteen,’ I says—any- 
thing so he should shut up with his hollering for 
what he seen in the window.” 

“He seen something in the window he wanted, Abrahm?” 

“Didn’t I tell you? A feedle! A four-dollar feedle! A 


moosiker, so we should have another feedler in the family for 
some thirty-cents lessons.” 

Abrahm—you mean—he—our Leon—wanted a violin?” 

“ ‘Wanted,’ she says. I could potch him again this minute 
for how he wanted it! Du—you little bum you—Chammer— 
Momser—('ll feedle you!” 

Across Mrs. Kantor’s face as she knelt there in the shapeless 
cotton-stuff uniform of poverty, through the very tenement of 
her body, a light had flashed up into her eyes. She drew her 
son closer, crushing his puny cheek up against hers, cupping his 
bristly little head in her by no means immaculate palms. 

“He wanted a violin—it’s come, Abrahm! The dream of all 
my life—it’s come! I knew it must be one of my children if I 
waited long enough—and prayed enough. A musician! He 
wants a violin. Hecried fora violin. My baby! Why, darlink, 
mamma’ll sell her clothes off her back to get you a violin. He’s 


Outside, she broke into a run 
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a musician, Abrahm! I should have known it the way he’s fool- 
ing always around the chimes and the bells in the store!” 
Then Mrs. Kantor took to rocking his head between her 
alms. 
4 “OQi—oi! The mother is crazier as her son. A moosican! A 
Fressery you mean. Such an eater, it’s a wonder he ain’t twice too 
big instead of twice too little for his age.’’ 
“That’s a sign, Abrahm; they all eat big. For all we know he’s 
a genius. I swear to you Abrahm, all the months before he was 
born, I prayed for it. Each one before they came, I prayed it 
should be the one. I thought that time the way our Isadore 


’ ran after the organ-grinder he would be the one. How could I 


know it was the monkey he wanted? When Isadore wouldn’t 
take it, I prayed my next one and then my next one should have 


the talent. I’ve prayed 

for it, Abrahm. If he 
wants a violin, please, he should 
have it.” 

“Not with my money.” 
“With mine! I’ve got enough 
saved, Abrahm. Them three extra 
dollars right here inside my own waist, 
that I saved toward that cape down on Grand 

Street. I wouldn’t have it now the way they 
say the wind blows up them——” 
“T tell you the woman’s crazy!” 
“T feel it! I know he’s got talent! I know 
my children so well. A—a father don’t understand. 
I’m so next tothem. It’s like I can tell always every- 
thing that will happen to them—it’s like a pain— 
‘ssomewheres here—in back of my heart.” 

‘*A pain in the heart she gets!’’ 

“For my own children I’m always a prophet, I tell you. You 
think I didn’t know that—that terrible night after the pogrom 
after we got out of Kief to across the border! You remember, 
Abrahm, how I predicted it to you then—how our Mannie would 
be born too soon and—and not right from my suffering? Did 
it happen on the ship to America just the way I said it would? 
Did it happen just exactly how I predicted our Izzy would break 
his leg that time playing onthe fire-escape? I tell you, Abrahm, 
I get a real pain here under my heart that tells me what comes 
to my children. Didn’t I tell you how Esther would be the first 
in her confirmation-class and our baby Boris would be red-headed? 
At only five years, our Leon all by himself cries for a fiddle—get 
it for him Abrahm—get it for him!” 

“T tell you, Sarah, I got a crazy woman for a wife! It ain’t 
enough we celebrate eight birthdays a year with one-dollar 
presents each time and copper goods every day higher. It ain’t 
enough that right to-morrow I got a fifty-dollar note over me 
from Sol Ginsberg—a four-dollar present she wants for a child 
that don’t even know the name of a feedle!”’ 

“Leon baby, stop hollering—papa will go back and get the 
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fiddle for you now before supper. See—mamma’s got money here 
in her waist—— 

“Papa will go back for the feedle not—three dollars she’s saved 
for herself he can holler out of her for a feedle!”’ 

“ Abrahm, he’s screaming so he—he’ll have a fit.” 

“He should have two fits.” 

“Darlink——” 

“T tell you the way you spoil your children it will some day 
come back on us.” 

“Tt’s his birthday night, Abrahm—five years since his little 
head first lay on the pillow next to me.” 

' ** All right—all right—drive me crazy because he’s got a birth- 
ay.” 

“Leon baby—if you don’t stop hollering you’ll make yourself 
sick. Abrahm, I never saw him like this—he’s green > 

“Tl green him. Where is that old feedle from Isadore— 
that seventy-five-cents one?” 

“T never thought of that! You broke it that time you 
got mad at Isadore’s lessons. Ill run down. - Maybe it’s 
with the junk behind the store. I never thought of that 
fiddle. Leon darlink—wait—mamma’ll run down and look— 
wait, Leon, till mamma finds you a fiddle.” 

The raucous screams stopped then suddenly, and on their 
very lustiest crest, leaving an echoing gash acrosssilence. On 
willing feet of haste, Mrs. Kantor wound down backward 
the high, ladderlike staircase that led to the brass shop. 

- Meanwhile, to a gnawing consciousness of dinner-hour, 
had assembled the house of Kantor. Attuned to the intimate 
atmosphere of the tenement which is so constantly rent with 
cry of child, child-bearing, delirium, delirium-tremens, Leon 
Kantor had howled no impression into the motley din of 
things. Isadore, already astride his chair, well into center- 
table, for first vociferous tear at the four-pound loaf; Esther 
Kantor, old at chores, settled an infant into the high chair, 

careful of tiny fingers in lowering the wooden bib. 

“Papa, Izzy’s eating first again.” 

“Put down that loaf and wait until your mother dishes up or 
you'll get a potch you won’t soon forget.’’ 

“Say, pop——” 

“Don’t ‘say pop’ me! I don’t want no street-bum freshness 
from you!” 

“‘T mean, papa, there was an up-town swell in, and she bought 
one of them seventy-five-cent candlesticks for the first price.” 

“ Schlemmil—Chammer!”’ said Mr. Kantor, rinsing his hands at 
the sink. ‘Didn’t I always tell you it’s the first price times two 
when you see up-town busjness come in? Haven’t I learned it 
to you often enough a slummer must pay for her nosiness?”’ 

There entered then, on poor shuffling feet, Mannie Kantor, so 
marred in the mysterious and ceramic process of life that the 
brain and the soul had stayed back sooner than inhabit him. 
Seventeen in years, in the down upon his face, and in growth 
unretarded by any great nervosity of system, his vacuity. of 
face was not that of childhood but rather as if his light eyes were 
peering out from some hinterland and wanting so terribly and 
so dumbly to communicate what they beheld to brain-cells 
closed against himself. 

At sight of Mannie, Leon Kantor, the tears still wetly and dirt- 
ily down his cheeks, left off his black, fierce-eyed stare of waiting 
long enough to smile, darkly, it is true, but sweetly. 

“Giddy-ap!” he cried. ‘‘Giddy-ap!” 

And then Mannie, true to habit, would scamper and scamper. 

Up out of the traplike stair-opening came the head of Mrs. 
Kantor, disheveled and a smudge of soot across her face, but 
beneath her arm, triumphant, a violin of one string and a broken 
back. 

“See, Leon—what mamma got! A violin! A fiddle! Look— 
the bow, too, I found. It ain’t much, baby, but it’s a fiddle.” 

“ Aw, ma—that’s my old violin—gimme—I want it—where’d 
you find——”’ 

“Hush up, Izzy! This ain’t yours no more. See, Leon, what 
mamma brought you! A violin!” 

‘Now, you little Chammer, you got a feedle, and if you ever let 
me hear you holler again for a feedle, by golly if I don’t——”’ 

From his corner, Leon Kantor reached out, taking the instru- 
ment and fitting it beneath his chin, the bow immediately feeling, 
surely and lightly for string. 

“Look, Abrahm! He knows how to hold it! What did I tell 
you? A child that never in his life seen a fiddle, except a beggar’s 
on the street!” 

Little Esther suddenly cantered down-floor, clapping her 
chubby hands. 

“Looky—looky—Leon!” 
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At a very special one of these concerts, dedicated to the meager 
purses of just these; and held in New York’s super-opera-house, 
the Amphitheater, a great bowl of humanity, the metaphor made 
perfect by tiers of seats placed upon the stage, rose from orchestra 


The baby ceased clattering his spoon against the wooden bib. 
A silence seemed to shape itself. 

So black and so bristly of head, his little clawlike hands hover- 
ing over the bow, Leon Kantor withdrew a note, strangely round 
and given up almost sobbingly from the single string. A note of 
warm twining quality, like a baby’s finger. 

“Leon—darlink!” 

Fumbling for string and for notes the instrument could not 
yield up to him, the birdlike mouth began once more to open 
widely and terribly into the orificial O. 

It was then Abrahm Kantor came down with a large hollow 
resonance of palm against the aperture, lifting his small son and 
depositing him plop upon the family album. 

“Take that! By golly, one more whimper out of you and if I 
don’t make you black-and-blue, birthday or no birthday! Dish 
up, Sarah, quick, or I’ll give him something to cry about.” 

The five pink candles had been lighted, burning pointedly and 
with slender little smoke wisps. Regarding them owlishly, the 
tears dried on Leon’s face, his little tongue licking up at them. 

“Look how solemn he is, like he was thinking of something a 
million miles away except how lucky he is he should have a pink 
birthday-cake! Uh—uh—uh! Don’t you begin to holler again— 
Here, I’m putting the feedle next to you—uh—uh—uh!” 

To a meal plentifully ladled out directly from stove to table, 
the Kantor family drew up, dipping first into the rich black 
soup of the occasion. All except Mrs. Kantor. 

‘Esther, you dish up; I’m going somewhere. I'll be back in a 
minute.” 

“Where you going, Sarah? Won’t it keep until——” 

But even in the face of query, Sarah Kantor was two flights 
down and well through the lambent aisles of the copper shop. 
Outside, she broke into a run, through two blocks of the inde- 
scribable bazaar atmosphere of Grand Street, then one block 
to the right. 

Before Naftel’s show-window, a jet of bright gas burned into a 
jibberwock land of toys. There was that in Sarah Kantor’s face 
that was actually lyrical, as, fumbling at the bosom of her dress, 
she entered. 


To Leon Kantor, by who knows what symphonic scheme of 
things, life was a chromatic scale, vielding up to him through 
throbbing, living nerves of sheep-gut, the sheerest- semitones of 
man’s emotions. 

When he tucked his Stradivarius beneath his chin, the Book of 
Life seemed suddenly translated to him in melody. Even Sarah 
Kantor, whe still brewed for him, on a small portable stove car- 
ried from city to city and surreptitiousty unpacked in hotel 
suites, the blackest of soups, and, despite his protestation, would 
incase his ears of nights in an old home-made device against their 
flightiness, would often times bleed inwardly at this sense of 
his isolation. 

There was a realm into which he went alone, leaving her as 
detached as the merest ticket purchaser at the box-office. 

At seventeen, Leon Kantor had played before the crowned 
heads of Eurone, the aching heads of American capital, and even 
the shaved head of a South Sea prince. There was a layout of 
anecdotal gifts, from the molar tooth of the South Sea prince set 
in a South Sea pearl to a blue-enameled snuff-box encrusted with 
the rearing-lion coat of arms of a very royal house. 

At eighteen, came the purchase of a king’s Stradivarius for a 
king’s ransom, and acclaimed by Sunday supplements to repose 
of nights in an ivory cradle. 

At nineteen, under careful auspices of press-agent, the ten 
singing digits of the son of Abrahm Kantor were insured at ten 
thousand dollars the finger. 

At twenty, he had emerged surely and safely from the perilous 
quicksands which have sucked down whole Lilliputian worlds of 
infant prodigies. 

At twenty-one, when Leon Kantor p!ayed a Sunday-night 
concert, there was a human queue curling entirely around the 
square block of the opera-house, waiting its one, two, even three 
and four hours for the privilege of standing-room only. 

Usually these were Leon Kantor’s own people pouring up from 
the lowly lands of the East Side to the white lands of Broadway, 
parched for music, these burning brethren of his—old men in that 
line, frequently carrying their own little folding camp-chairs, 
not against weariness of the spirit but of the flesh; youth with 
Slavic eyes and cheek-bones. These were the six-deep human 
phalanx which would presently slant down at him from tiers of 
steepest balconies and stand frankly emotional and jammed in 
the unreserved space behind the railing which shut them off from 
the three-dollar seats of the reserved. 


to dome. A gigantic Colosseum of a cup, lined in stacks and 
stacks of faces. From the door of his dressing-room, leaning out, 
Leon Kantor could see a great segment of it, buzzing down 
into adjustment, orchestra twitting and tuning into it. 

In a bare little room, illuminated by a sheaf of roses just 
arrived, Mrs. Kantor drew him back by the elbow. 

“Leon, you’re in a draft.” 

The amazing years had dealt kindly with Mrs. Kantor. 
Stouter, softer, apparently even taller, she was full of small new 
authorities that could shut out cranks, newspaper reporters, and 
autograph fiends. A fitted-over-corsets black taffeta and a high 
comb in the graying hair had done their best with her. Pride, 
reas had left its flush upon her cheeks, like two round spots of 
ever. 

“Leon, it’s thirty minutes till your first number. Close that 
door. . Do you want to let your papa and his excitement in on 
you?’ 

The son of Sarah Kantor obeyed, leaning on his short, rather 
narrow form in silhouette against the closed door... In spite of 
slimly dark evening clothes worked out by an astute manager to 
the last detail in boyish effects, there was that about him which 
defied long-haired precedent. Slimly and straightly he had shot 
up into an unmannered, a short, even a bristly-haired young 
manhood, disqualifying by a close shave for the older school of 
hirsute virtuosity. 

But his nerves did not spare him. On concert nights they 
seemed to emerge almost to the surface of him and shriek their 
exposure. 

“Just feel my hands, ma. Like ice.” 

She dived down into her large silk what-not of a reticule. 

“T’ve got your fleece-lined gloves here, son.” 

“No—no. For God’s—sake—not those things! No!” 

He was back at the door again, opening it to a slit, peering 
through. 

“‘They’re bringing more seats on the stage. If they crowd me 
in I won’t go on. I can’t play if I hear them breathe. Hi—out 
there—no more chairs—pa—Hancock 

“‘Leon, Leon, ain’t you ashamed to get so worked up? Close 
that door. Have you got a manager who is paid just to see to 
your comfort? When papa comes, I’ll have him go out and tell 
Hancock you don’t want chairs so close to you. Leon, will you 
mind mamma and sit down?” 

“It’s a bigger house than the royal concert in Madrid, ma. 
Why, I never saw anything like it! It’s a stampede. God, this is 
real—this is what gets me, playing for my own! I should have 
given a concert like this three years ago. I’ll do it every year 
now. I’d rather play before them than all the crowned heads on 
earth. It’s the biggest night of my life—they’re rioting out there, 
ma—rioting to get in.” 

“Leon, Leon, won’t you sit down if mamma begs you to?” 

He sat then, strumming with all ten fingers upon his knees. 

“Try to get quiet, son. Count—like you always do. One— 
two—three——”’ 

‘Please ma—for God’s sake—please—please 

“‘Look—such beautiful roses! From Sol Ginsberg, an old 
friend of papa’s he used to buy brasses from eighteen years ago. 
Six years he’s been away with his daughter in Munich. Sucha 
beautiful mezzo, they say, engaged already for Metropolitan next 
season.” 

“T hate it, ma, if they breathe on my neck.” 

“Leon darlink, did mamma promise to fix it? Have I ever 
let you plan a concert where you wouldn’t be comfortable?” 

His long, siim hands suddenly prehensile and cutting a long, 
upward gesture, Leon Kantor rose to his feet, face whitening. 

“Do it now! Now, I tell you! I won’t have them breathe on 
me. Do you hear me? Now! Now! Now! 

Risen also, her face soft and tremulous for him, Mrs. Kantor 
put out a gentle, a sedative hand upon his sleeve. 

“Son,” she said, with an edge of authority even behind her 
smile, “don’t holler at me.” 

He grasped her hand with his two, and, immediately quiet, 
placed a close string of kisses along it. 

“Mamma,” he said, kissing them again and again into the 
palm, “mamma—mamma!” 

“T know, son; it’s nerves.” 

“They eat me, ma. Feel—I’m like ice. I didn’t mean it; you 
know I didn’t mean it.” 

“My baby,” she said, “‘my wonderful boy, it’s like I can never 
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get used to the wonder of having you! The greatest one of them 
all should be mine—a plain woman’s like mine!” 

He teased her, eager to conciliate and ride down his own state 
of quivering. 

“Now, ma—now—now—don’t forget Rimsky!” 

“‘Rimsky!’ A man three times your age who was playing 
concerts before you was born! Is that a comparison? From 
your clippings-books I can show Rimsky who the world con- 
siders the greatest violinist. Rimsky he rubs into me!” _ 

“All right then, the press-clippings, but did Elsass, the 
greatest manager of them all, bring me a contract for thirty con- 
certs at two thousand a concert? Now I’ve got you! Now!” 

She would not meet his laughter. 

“*Elsass!’? Believe me, he’ll come to you yet. My boy should 
worry if he makes fifty thousand a year more or less. Rimsky 
should have that honor—for so long as he can hold it. But he 
won’t hold it long. Believe me, I don’t rest easy in my bed till 
Elsass comes after you. Not for so big a contract like Rimsky’s, 
but bigger—not for thirty concerts but for fifty!” 


7.2. MORE DY 


“Brava! Brava! There’s a woman for you. More money 
than she knows what to do with, and then not satisfied!” 

She was still too tremulous for banter. 

“ ‘Not satisfied?’ Why, Leon, I never stop praying my 
thanks for you!” 

“ All right then,” he cried, laying his icy fingers on her cheek; 
“to-morrow we'll call a Mignon—a regular old-fashioned Allen 
Street prayer-party!” 

“Leon, you mustn’t make fun.” 

“Make fun of the sweetest girl in this room?” 

“ ¢Girl!’ Ah, if I could only hold you by me this way, Leon! 
Always a boy—with me—your poor old mother—your only girl. 
That’s a fear I suffer with, Leon—to lose you to a—girl! That’s 
how. selfish the mother of such a wonder-child like mine can get 
to be.” 

“All right. Trying to get me married off again. Nice! 
Fine!’ 

“Ts it any wonder I suffer, son? Twenty-one years to have 
kept you by me a child. A boy that’s never in his life was 
out after midnight except to catch trains. A boy that never 
has so much as looked at a girl and could have looked at prin- 
cesses. To have kept you all these years—mine—is it any 
wonder, son, I never stop praying my thanks for you? You 
don’t believe Hancock, son, the way he keeps teasing you always 
you should have a—what he calls—affair—a love-afiair? Such 
talk is not nice, Leon—an affair!” 

“‘Love-afiair poppycock!” said Leon Kantor, lifting his 
mother’s face and kissing her on eyes about ready to tear. 
ae I’ve got something, ma, right here in my heart for you 
that——’ 

“Leon, be careful your shirt-front!’’ 

“That’s so—so what you call ‘tender,’ for my best sweet- 
heart that I—oh, love-aftair—poppycock!”’ 

She would not let her tears come. 

““My boy—my wonder-boy!” 

“There goes the overture, ma.” 

“Here, darlink—your glass of water.” 

“T can’t stand it in here; I’m suffocating!” 3 

“Got your mute in your pocket, son?” 

“Yes, ma; for God’s sake, yes! Yes! Don’t keep 
asking things.” 

*‘Ain’t you ashamed, Leon, to be in such an excite- 
ment? For every concert you get worse.” 

“The chairs—they’ll breathe on my neck.” 

“Leon, did mamma promise you those chairs would 
be moved?” 

““Where’s Hancock?” 

“Say—lI’m grateful if he stays out. It took me enough 
work to get this room cleared. You know your papa 
he likes to drag in the whole world to show you off— 
always just before you play. The minute he walks in 
the room, right away he gets everybody to trembling 
just from his own excitements. I dare him this time he 
should bring people—no dignity has that man got, the 
way he brings everyone.” 

Even upon her words came a rattling of 
door, of door-knob and a voice through the 
clamor. 

““Open—quick—Sarah! Leon!” 

A stiffening raced over Mrs. Kantor, so 
that she sat rigid on her chair-edge, 
lips compressed, eye darkly upon 
the shivering door. 

“Open—Sarah!” 

With a narrowing glance, Mrs. 
Kantor laid to her lips a forefinger 
of silence. 

“Sarah, it’s me! Quick, I say!” 

Then Leon Kantor sprang up, 
the old prehensile gesture of curv- 
ing fingers shooting up. 

“For God’s sake, ma, let him in! 
I can’t stand that infernal bat- 
tering.” 

“Abrahm, go away! Leon’s got to have 
quiet before his concert.” 
“Just a minute, Sarah. Open quick!” 

With a spring, his son was at the door, unlock- 
ing and flinging it back. 

“Come in, pa.” 

The years had weighed heavily upon Abrahm 
Kantor in avoirdupois only. He was himself plus 
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eighteen years, fifty pounds, and a new sleek pomposity that 
was absolutely oleaginous. It shone roundly in his face, doub- 
ling of chin, in the bulge of waistcoat, heavily gold-chained, 
and in eyes that behind the gold-rimmed glasses gave sparklingly 
forth his estate of well-being. . 
““Abrahm, didn’t I tell you not to dare to—— 
On excited balls of feet that fairly bounced him, Abrahm 


” 


Kantor burst in. 
‘‘Leon—mamma—I got out here an old friend—Sol Gins- 


berg—you remember, mamma, from brasses——”’ 
Abrahm—not now——” a= 
“Go way with your ‘not now!’ I want Leon Wr 


should meet him. Sol, this is him—a little grown- 
up from such a Nebich like you remember him— 
nu? Sarah, you remember Sol Ginsberg? Say 
—I] should ask you if you remember your right 


hand? Ginsberg & Esel, the firm. This is his i 
girl, a five years’ contract signed yesterday—five sik 
hundred dollars an opera for a beginner—six réles Fy 


—not bad—nu?” : 

“Abrahm, you must ask Mr. Ginsberg 
please to excuse Leon until after his con- 
cert 

“Shake hands with him, Ginsberg. 
He’s had his hand shook enough in 
his life, and by kings, too—shake it 
once more with an old bouncer like 
you!” 

Mr. Ginsberg, not unlike his col- 
league in rotundities, held out a short, 
a dimpled hand. 

“Tt’s a proud day,” he said, “for 
me to shake the hands from mine old 
friend’s son and the finest violinist liv- 
ink to-day. My little daughter——” 

“Yes, yes, Gina. Here, shake hands 
with him. Leon, they say a voice like 
a fountain. Gina Berg—eh, Gins- 
berg—is how you stage-named her? 
You hear, mamma, how fancy—Gina 
Berg? We go hear her, eh?” 

There was about Miss Gina Berg, 
whose voice could soar to the tirra- 
lirra of a lark and then deepen to 
mezzo, something of the actual slim- 
ness of the poor, maligned Elsa so 
long buried beneath the buxomness of 
divas. She was like a little flower 
that in its crannied nook keeps dewy 
longest. 

“How do you do, Leon Kantor?” 

There was a whir through her 
English of three acquired languages. 
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“How do you do?” 

“We—father and I—trav- 
eled once all the way from 
Brussels to Dresden to hear 
you play. It was worthit. I 
shall never forget how you 
played the ‘Humoresque.’ It 
made me laugh and cry.” 

“You like Brussels?” 

She laid her little hand to 
her heart, half closing her 
eyes. 

“T will never be so happy 
again as with the sweet little 
people of Brussels.” 

too, love Brussels. 
Ahrenfest.”’ 

“T know you did. My teacher, Lyndahl, in Berlin, was his 
brother-in-law.” 

“You have studied with Lyndahl?” 

“He is my master.” 

“‘[—will I sometime hear you sing?” 

“T am not yet great. When I am foremost like you, yes.” 

“Gina—Gina Berg; that is a beautiful name to make famous.” 

“You see how it is done? Gins—berg. .Gina Berg.” 

“ Clev-er!” 

They stood then smiling across a chasm of the diffidence of 
youth, she fumbling at the great fur pelt out of which her face 
_ flowered so dewily. 


I studied there four years with 


And even as they stood, hatted and coated, importuning and pressing in upon him, and with 
a wisp of a smile to the fourth left box, Leon Kantor played them the “Humoresque™ 
of Dvorak, ‘skedaddling, plucking, quirking—that laugh on life with a tear behind it 


“T—well—we—we are in the fourth box— I guess we had 
better be going—fourth box left.”” He-wanted to find words, 
but for consciousness of self could not. ‘‘It’s a wonderful house 
out there waiting for you, Leon Kantor, and you—you’re 
wonderful, too!” 

“The—flowers—thanks!”’ 

““My father, he sent them. Come, father—quick!” 

Suddenly there was a tight tensity that seemed to crowd up 
the little room. 

““Abrahm—quick—get Hancock—that first rows of chairs 
has got to be moved—there he is, in the wings—see the piano 
ain’t dragged down too far! Leon, got your mute in your pocket ? 
Please Mr. Ginsberg— you must excuse— Here, Leon, is your 
glass of water. Drinkit,Isay. Shut that (Continued on page 04) 
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The 


Taste 


RENCH taste? Why, of course—everybody knows all 
about that! It’s the way the women put on their hats, 
and the upholsterers drape their curtains. 

Certainly—why not? 

The artistic integrity of the French has led them to feel from 
the beginning that there is no difference in kind between the 
curve of a woman’s hat-brim and the curve of a Rodin marble, 
or between the droop of an upholsterer’s curtain and that of 
the branches along a great avenue laid out by Le Nétre. 

It was the Puritan races—every one of them non-creative in 
the plastic arts—who decided that “Art” (that is, plastic art) 


Firence We Are 


By Edith 
Decoration by 


In this article, Mrs. Wharton discusses a possession of 
and the envy of the civilized world. It is taste, a nat- 
art lives, and outside of which it cannot live.” Thou- 
of living in this atmosphere, and they will bring back 
our national life. Forif taste-blindness prevails among us 
artistic instinct; consequently, as the author points out, 


was something apart from life, as dangerous to it as Plato thought 
poets in a republic, and to be tolerated only when it was so’lofty, 
unapproachable, and remote from any appeal to average human- 
ity that it bored people to death, and they locked it up in mu- 
seums to get rid of it. 

But this article is headed “Taste,” and taste, whatever it may 
be, is not, after all, the same thing as art. No; it is not art, 
but it is the atmosphere in which art lives, and outside of which 
it cannot live. It is the regulating principle of all art, of the 
art of dress and of manners, and of living in general, as well 
as of sculpture or music. 

It is because the French have always been so innately sure 
of this that, without burdening themselves with formulas, they 
have instinctively applied to living the same rules that they 
artistic creation. 


I 


I REMEMBER being told when I was a young girl: “If you 
want to interest the person you are talking to, pitch your voice 
so that only that one person will hear you.” 

That small axiom, apart from its obvious application, con- 


_tains nearly all there is to say about taste. 


That a thing should be in scale—should be proportioned to 
its purpose—is one of the first requirements of beauty, in what- 
ever order. No shouting where an undertone will do; and no 
gigantic Statue of Liberty in butter for a World’s Fair, when 
the little Wingless Victory, tying on her sandal on the Acropolis, 
holds the whole horizon in the curve of her slim arm. 

The essence of taste is suitability. Divest the word of its 
prim and priggish implications, and see how it expresses the 
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the French people which has long been the admiration 
ural sense of the Beautiful—“the atmosphere in which 
sands of Americans have recently had the opportunity 
ideas which cannot fail to affect the cultural standards of 
to some extent, we have not shown ourselves lacking in 
this condition is purely accidental and can be remedied. 


Learning ‘To Know 


not be put in a round hole. Range through plastic art, from 
Chaldea to France, and you will see how this principle of adapta- 
tion has always ruled composition. 


Il 


It is the sense of its universal applicability that makes taste 
so living an influence in France. French people “‘have tatse”’ 
as naturally as they breathe; it is not regarded as an accomplish- 
ment, like playing the flute. 

The universal existence of taste, and of the standard it creates 
—it insists on—explains many of the things that strike Ameri- 
cans on first arriving in France. 


mysterious demand of eye and mind for symmetry, harmony, 
and order. 

Suitability—fitness—is, and always has been, the very founda- 
tion of French standards. Fitness is only a contraction of fitting- 
ness; and if any of our American soldiers in France should pause 
to look up at the narrow niclies in the portal of a French cathe- 
dral, or at the group of holy figures in the triangle or half-circles 
above, they are likely to be struck first of all by the way in 
dg the attitude of each figure or group is adapted to the space 
It fills, 

Ii the figure is cramped and uncomfortable—if the saint or 
angel seems to be in a strait-jacket or a padded cell—then the 
sculptor has failed, and taste is offended. It is essential that 
there should be perfect harmony between the natural attitude 
ol the figure and the space it lives in—that a square saint should 


It is the reason, for instance, why the French have beautiful 
stone quays along the great rivers on which their cities are built, 
and why noble monuments of architecture, and gardens and 
terraces, have been built along these quays. The French have 
always felt and reverenced the beauty of their rivers, and known 
the value, artistic and hygienic, of a beautiful and well-kept 
river-front in the heart of a crowded city. 

When industrialism began its work of disfigurement in the 
great cities of the world, long reaches of the Thames were seized 
upon by the factory-builde:, and London has only by a recent 
effort saved a short stretch of her river-front; even so, from 
the Embankment, whether at Westminster or Chelsea, one looks 
across at ugliness, untidiness, and squalor. 

When industrialism came to the wise old Latin cities— Paris, 
Lyons, Bordeaux, Florence—their river- (Continued on page 105) 
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she turned away 


hether or no to go to the vestry door, 
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He went on his knees, 
and lifting her hand to 
his lips, hid them with it 


PIERSON is 
the vicar of a London 
parish and an ardent 
music-lover. He is a 
widower with two daugh- 
ters—Gratian, twenty, 
who kas recently married 
George Laird, an army 
doctor, and is herself now 
a nurse; and Noel (Nollie), 
an affectionate, high-spir- 
ited, impulsive girl, nearly 

. eighteen. 

In July, 1916, Noel and her father visited Pierson’s brother, Rob- 
ert, and his wife, Thirza, at their home, Kestrel, in Monmouthshire. 
Here Noel'meets a young officer, Cyril Morland, and they fall deeply 
inlove. Morland urges an immediate marriage, but Pierson refuses 
his consent on the grounds of Noel’s youth and the short acquaint- 
ance. Morland is summoned-to join his regiment, and Noel, with 
the sole thought of making him hers forever, gives herself to him. 

Returning to London, Noel, to fit berself to be a nurse, enters a 


Illustrated by 


hospital where Pierson’s cousin, Mrs. Lynch (Leila), is in charge of . 


two wards. Leila has had two husbands and a somewhat adventur- 
ous career, and just now she is the mistress of Jimmy Fort, an army 
captain, whom she first met in South Africa. Fort is incapaci- 
tated for service and employed in the War Office. He takes a great 


IV 
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O find out thé worst is, for human nature, only a 
question of time. ‘But where the “worst” is attached 
toa family haloed, as it were, by the authority and 
reputation of an institution like the Church, the 

process of discovery has to break through many a little 
hedge of sheer unlikelihood, of genuine respect, of the defensive 
instinct in those identified with an institution, who will them- 
selves feel weaker if its strength be diminished, even of the feeling 
that the scandal is too good to be true—all these little hedges, 
and more, had to be broken through. To the Dinnafords, the 
unholy importance of what Noel had said to them might have 
continued to keep them dumb out of sheer self-protection, but 
its monstrosity had given them the feeling that there must be 
some mistake, that the girl had been overtaken by a wild desire 
to “pull their legs,” as dear Charlie would say. With the hope 
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liking to Noel, and Leila is 
much disturbed thereat. 

Noel is happy in her 
work at the: hospital until 
news comes that Morland 
has been killed in France. 
She now knows that. she 
is going to have a child, 
and to her grief is added 
anxiety for what the 
future holds.. When Pier- 
son learns of Noel’s con- 
dition, he is completely 
stunned and reproaches himself with failure in his duty toward his 
motherless child. But the girl defends her action, -takes all the 
blame upon herself, and refuses any pity or sympathy. She goes 
down to Kestrel, and there, in the early spring, a son is born to her. 

Her uncle offers to adopt the child, but she refuses, and goes 
back to her father, who approves her resolution. Her aunt gives 
her a wedding-ring, but she throws it away. In London, she sits 
to a Belgian refugee painter named Lavendie for her portrait. 
She soon encounters Opinion, for she openly acknowledges her 
motherhood to her father’s curate, Lauder, and some parishioners 
named Dinnaford. The results are what might be expected. 
Meanwhile, Captain Fort, filled with pity, offers Noel any ser- 
vice in his power, for he has realized that he is in love with her. 


of getting this view confirmed, they lay in wait for the old nurse 
who took the baby out, and obtained the information, shortly 
imparted: “Oh, yes; Miss Noel’s. Her ’usband was killed— 
poor lamb!” And they felt rewarded. They had been sure 
there was some mistake. The relief of hearing that word “ ’us- 
band” was intense. One of these hasty war-marriages, of which 
the dear vicar had not approved; and so it had been kept dark. 
Quite intelligible, but so sad! Enough misgiving, however, re- 
mained in their minds.to prevent the‘r going to console with the 
dear vicar, but not enough to prevent -heir 1oundly contradicting 
the rumors and gossip already coming to their ears. And 
then, one day, when their friend Mrs. Curtis had said too posi- 
tively, ‘Well, she doesn’t wear a wedding-ring—that I’ll swear, 
because I took very good care to look,” they determined to ask 
Mr. Lauder. He would—indeed must—know, and, of course, 
would not tell a story. When they asked him, it was so manifest 
that he did know that they almost withdrew the question. The 
poor young man had gone the color of a tomato. 
“T prefer not to answer,”’ he said. 
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The rest of a very short interview was passed in exquisite dis- 
comfort. Indeed, discomfort, exquisite and otherwise, within a 
few weeks of Noel’s return, had begun to pervade all the habitual 
congregation of Pierson’s church. It was noticed that neither of 
the two sisters attended service now. Certain people who went 
in the sincere hope of seeing Noel only fell off again when she did 
not appear. After all, she would not have the face. And Gra- 
tian was too ashamed, no doubt. It was constantly remarked 
that the vicar looked very grave and thin, even for him. As the 
rumors hardened into certainty, the fecling toward him became 
a curious medley of sympathy and condemnation. There was 
about the whole business that which English people especially 
resent. By the very fact of his presence before them every Sun- 
day, and his public ministrations, he was exhibiting to them, as it 
were, the seamed and blushing face of his daughter’s private life, 
besides affording one long and 
glaring demonstration of the 
failure of the Church to guide 
its flock. If a man could not 
keep his own daughter in 
the straight path — whom 
could he? Resign! The word 
began to be 
thought about, 
but not yet 
spoken. He had 
been there so 
long; he had 
spent so much 
money on the 
church and the 
parish; his 
gentle, dreamy 
manner was 
liked. He was a 
gentleman, and 
had helped many 
people; and, 
though his love 
of music and 
vestments had 
always caused 
some heartburn- 
ings, vet it had 
given a certain 
cachet to the 
church. For 
women, at any 
rate, are always 
glad to know 
that the church 
they go to is cap- 
able of drawing 
their fellow 
women away 
from other 
churches. Be- 
sides, it was war- a. 
time, and moral 
delinquency, which, in time 
of peace, would have bulked 
too large to neglect, was now 
less insistently dwelt on by 
minds preoccupied with food and air-raids. Things, of course, 
could not go on as they were; but as yet they did go on. 


2 


The talked-about is always the last to hear the talk; and 
nothing concrete or tangible came Pierson’s way. He went about 
his usual routine without seeming change. And yet there wes a 
change, secret and creeping. Wounded almost to death himself, 
he felt as though surrounded by one greet wound in others; but 
it was some weeks before anything occurred to rouse within him 
the weapon of anger or the protective impulse. 

And then, one day, a little swift brutality shook him to the 
very soul. He was coming home from a long parish round and 
had turned into the square when a low voice behind him said, 

“Wot price the little barstard?” 

A cold, sick feeling caught his breath away; he gasped, spun 
round, and saw two big, loutish boys walking fast away. With 
swift, stealthy passion he sprang after them, and, putting his 


hands on their two neighboring shoulders, wrenched them round 
so that they faced him, with mouths fallen open in alarm. Shak- 
ing them with all his force, he said, 

““How dare you—how dare you use that word?” 

His face and voice must have been rather terrible, for the 
scare in their faces brought him to sudden consciousness of his 
own violence, and he dropped his hands. In two seconds, they 
were at the corner. There they stopped for a second; one of 
them. shouted, “Gran’pa!”” Then they vanished, and he was 
left with lips and hands quivering, and a feeling that he had not 


“Tam to choose, you mean, betwecn 


known for years—the weak, white, empty feeling one has aficr 
vielding utterly to sudden murderous passion. He crossed over, 
and stood leaning against the garden railings, with the thought: 
‘God forgive me! T could have killed them—I could have killed 
them!” How awful! There had been a devil in him. If he had 
had something in his hand, he might now have been a murderer. 
Only one had spoken, but he could have killed them both. And 
the word was true, and was in all mouths—all low, common 
mouths, day after day, of his own daughter’s child! The ghastli- 
ness of this thought, brought home so utterly, made him writhe 
and grasp the railings as if he would have bent them. 

From that day on, a creeping sensation of being rejected of 
men never left him; the sense of identification with Noel and 
this tiny outcast became ever more poignant and real; the desire 
to protect them ever more passionate, and the feeling that round 
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about there were whispering voices, pointing fingers, and a grow- 
ing malevolence. He was beginning, too, to realize the deep and 
hidden truth: How easily the breath of scandal destroys the in- 
fluence and sanctity of those endowed therewith by vocation; 
how invaluable it is to feel untarnished, and how difficult to feel 
that, when others think you tarnished. 

He tried to be with Noel as much as possible; and in the 
evenings they sometimes went on walks together, without ever 
talking of what was always in their minds. Between six and 
eight the girl was giving sittings to Lavendie in the drawing-room, 
and sometimes Pierson would come there and play to them. He 
was always possessed now bya ense of the danger Noel ran from 
companionship with any man. On three occasions, Jimmy Fort 


my daughter and my parish?” 


made his appearance after dinner. He had so little to say that 
it was difficult to understand why he came, but, sharpened by 
this new dread for his daughter, Pierson noticed his eyes always 
following her. 

“He admires her,” he thought; and often he. would try his 
utmost to grasp the character of this man, who had lived such a 
roving life. “Is he—can he be the sort of man I would trust 
Nollie to?” he would think. ‘Oh, that I should have to hope 
like this that some good man would marry her—my little Nollie, 
‘a child only the other day!” 

In these sad, painful, lonely weeks, he found a spot of some- 
thing like refuge in Leila’s sitting-room, and would go there often 
for half an hour when she was back from her hospital. That 
little black-walled room, with its Japanese prints and its flowers, 
soothed him. And Leila soothed him, innocent as he was of 


any knowledge of her latest aberration, and perhaps conscious 
that she herself was not too happy. To watch her arranging 
flowers, singing her little French songs, or to find her beside him, 
listening to his confidences, were the only real pleasures he knew 
in these days. And Leila, in turn, would watch him and think: 
“Poor Edward! He has never lived, and never will—now.” 
But now and then the thought would shoot through her: “ Per- 
haps he’s to be envied. He doesn’t feel what I feel, anyway. 
Why did I fall in love again?” 

They did not speak of Noel as a rule, but one evening she ex- 
pressed her views roundly. 

“You made a great mistake in making Noel come back, Ed- 
ward. It was quixotic. You'll be lucky if real mischief doesn’t 
come of it. She’s not a patient character; one fine day she’ll 
do something rash. And, mind you, she’ll be much more likely 
to break out if she sees the world treating you badly than if it 
happens to herself. I should send her back to the country before 
she makes bad worse.” 

“T can’t do that, Leila. We must live it down together.” 

“Wrong, Edward. You should take things as they are.” 

With a heavy sigh, Pierson answered: 

“T wish I could see her future. She’s so attractive. And 
her defenses are gone. She’s lost everything—faith, and belief 
in all that a good woman should be. The day after she came 
back, she told me she was ashamed of herself. But since—she’s 

not given a sign. She’s so proud—my poor little Nollie! 

I see how men admire her, too. Our Belgian friend is 

painting her. He’s a good man; but he finds her beau- 

tiful—and who can wonder? And your friend, Captain 

Fort. Fathers are supposed to be blind, but they see 

very clear sometimes.” 

Leila rose and drew down a blind. 

“This sun—” she said. ‘Does Jimmy Fort come to 
you often?” 

“Oh, no; very seldom. But still—I can tell.” 

“You bat—you blunderer!”’ thought Leila. ‘“‘See? You 
can’t even see this beside you!” 

“T expect he’s sorry for her,” she said, in a queer voice. 

“Why should he be sorry? He doesn’t know.” 

“Oh, ves; he knows. I told him.” 

“You told him?” 

“Ves,” Leila repeated stubbornly; ‘and he’s sorry 
for her.” 

And even then “this monk” beside her did not see, 
and went~blundering on. 

““No; no; -it’s not merely that he’s sorry. By the 
way he looks at her, I know I’m not mistaken. I’ve 
wondered— What do you think, Leila? He’s too old 
for her; -but he seems an, honorable, kind man.” 

Oh, a most honorable, kind man! But only by 
pressing her hand against her lips had she smothered 
a burst of bitter laughter. He, who saw nothing, 
-could yet notice Fort’s eyes when he looked at Noel 
and be positive that he was in love with her. How 
plainly those eyes must speak! Her control gave way. 

‘“‘All this is very interesting,” she said, spurning her words, 
like Noel, “‘considering that he’s more than my friend, Edward.” 

It gave her a sort of pleasure to see him wince. “‘ These blind 
bats!” she thought, terribly stung that he should so clearly as- 
sume her out of the running. Then she was sorry, his face be- 
came so still and wistful. And, turning away, she said: “Oh, 
I sha’n’t break my heart; I’m a good loser. And I’m a good 
fighter, too; perhaps I sha’n’t lose.” And snapping off a sprig 
of geranium, she pressed it to her lips. 

“Forgive me,” said Pierson slowly; ‘I didn’t know. I’m 
stupid. I thought your love for your poor soldiers had left no 
room for other feelings.” 

Leila uttered a shrill laugh. 

“What have they to do with each other? Did you never hear 
of passion, Edward? Oh—don’t look at me like that! Do you 
think a woman can’t feel passion at my age? As much as ever, 
more than ever, because it’s all slipping away.” 

She took her hand from her lips, but a geranium petal was 
left clinging there, like a blood stain. “‘What’s your life been 
all these years?” she went on vehemently. “Suppression 
of passion—nothing else! You monks twist nature up with 
holy words, and try to disguise what the veriest simpleton 
can see. Well, Z haven’t suppressed passion, Edward. 
That’s all.” 

. “And are you happier for that?” 

“T was—and I shall be again.” 

A little smile curled Pierson’s lips. 
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““*Shall be?” he said. “I hope so. It’s just two ways of 
looking at things, Leila.” 

“Oh, Edward, don’t be so gentle! I suppose you don’t think 
a person like me can ever really love?” 

He was standing betore her with his head down, and a sense 
that, naif and batlike as he was, there was something in him she 
could not reach nor understand made her cry out: 

“T’ve not been nice to you! Forgive me, Edward! I’m so 
unhappy.” 

“There was a Greek who used to say, ‘God is the helping of 
man by man.’ It isn’t true, but it’s beautiful. Good-by, dear 
Leila, and don’t be sorrowful.” 

She squeezed his hand and turned to the window. 

She stood there watching his black figure cross the road in 
the sunshine and pass round the corner by the railings of the 
church. He walked quickly, very upright; there was something 
unseeing even about that back view of him; or was it that he 
saw—another world? She had never lost the mental habits of 
her orthodox girlhood, and, in spite of all impatience, recog- 
nized his sanctity. When he had disappeared, she went into 
her bedroom. What he had said, indeed, was no discovery. 
She had known. Oh, she had known! ‘Why didn’t I accept 
Jimmy’s offer? Why didn’t I marry him? Is it too late?” she 
thought. “Could I? Would he—even now?” But then she 
started away from her own thought. Marry him! Knowing his 
heart was with this girl? 

She looked long at her face in the mirror, studying, with a 
fearful interest, 
the little hard 
lines and mark- 
ings there be- 
neath their light 
coating ot pow- 
der. She exam- 
ined the cunning 
touches of color- 
ing matter here 
and there in her , 
front hair. Were vars 
they cunning 
enough? Did 
they deceive? 

They seemed to 

her suddenly to 

stare out. She 

fingered and 

smoothed the 

slight looseness and fulness of 
the skin below her chin. She 
stretched herself, and passed 
her hands down over her whole form, 
searching, as it were, for slackness, or 
thickness. And she had the bitter 
thought: “I’m all out. I’m doing all 
I can.” The lines of a little poem 
Fort had shown her went thrumming 
through her head: 


Time, you old Gipsy man, 
Will you not stay— 
Put up your caravan 
Just for a day? 


What more could she do? He did not like 
to see her lips reddened. She had marked his 
disapprovals, watched him wipe his mouth after 
a kiss, when he thought she couldn’t see him. 
“Noel’s lips are no redder,” she thought, 
“really. What has she better than I? ¥/ 
Youth—dew on the grass!” Ah, that - 
didn’t last long! But long enough to 
“‘do her in,” as her soldier men would : 
say. And, suddenly, she ~ revolted 
against herself, against Fort, against this 
chilled and foggy country, felt a fierce 
nostalgia for African sun and the African 
flowers, the happy-go-lucky, hand-to- 
mouth existence of those five years be- 
fore the war began. High Constantia 
at grape harvest! How many years ago 
—ten years, eleven years! Ah! To have 
before her those ten years with him! 
Ten years in the sun! He would have ~ 


Progress 


loved her then, and gone on loving her! And she would not 
have tired of him, as she had tired of those others. ‘In half an 
hour,” she thought, ‘“‘he’ll be here, sit opposite me; I shall see 
him struggling, forcing himself to seem affectionate. It’s too 
humbling! But I don’t care; I want him!” 

She searched her wardrobe for some garment or touch of color, 
novelty of any sort, to help her. But she had tried them all— 
those little tricks—was bankrupt. 
heavy mood came on her that she did not even change but went 
back in her nurse’s dress and Jay down on the divan, pretending 
to sleep while the maid set out the supper. She lay there moody 
and motionless, trying to summon courage, feeling that if she 
showed herself beaten, she was beaten, knowing that she only 
held him by pity. But when she heard his footstep on the stairs, 
she swiftly passed her hands over her cheeks, as if to press the 
blood out of them, and lay absolutely still. She hoped that 
she was white, and indeed she was, with finger-marks under the 
eyes, for she had suffered greatly this last hour. Through her 
lashes, she saw him halt and look at her in surprise. Asleep 
or illi—which? She did not move. She wanted to watch him. 
He tiptoed across the room and stood looking down at her. 
There was a furrow between his eyes. “Ah,” she thought, “if I 
were dead, it would suit you, my kind friend!” He bent a little 
toward her; she wondered suddenly whether she looked graceful 
lying there, and was sorry she had not changed her dress. She 
saw him shrug his shoulders ever so faintly with a puzzled little 
movement. He had not seen that she was shamming. How 


“You've slaved for those people years 
and they wouldn't 


And such a discouraged,: 
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that when he had gone, she fell back unce more on to the divan 
and, burying her face in a cushion, wept bitterly. 


nice his face was—not mean, secret, callous! She opened her 
eves, which, against her will, had in them the despair she was 
feeling. He went on his knees, and lifting her hand to his lips, 
hid them with it. 

“Jimmy,” she said gently, “I’m an awful bore to you Poor 
Jimmy! No—don’t pretend! I know what I know.” 

“Q God, what am I saying?” she thought. ‘It’s fatal— 
fatal! I ought never—’’ And drawing his head to her, she 
pressed it to her heart. Then, instinctively aware that this 
moment had been pressed to its uttermost, she scrambled up, 
kissed his torehead, stretched herself, and laughed. 

“T was asleep, dreaming—dreaming you loved me. Wasn’t it 
funny? Come along. There are oysters—tor the Jast time this 
year.” 

All that evening, as if both knew they had been looking over a 
precipice, they seemed to be treading warily, desperately anx- 
ious not to rouse emotion in each other, or touch on things 
which must bring a scene. And Leila talked incessantly of 
Africa. 

“Don’t you long for the sun, Jimmy? Couldn’t we—couldn’t 
you go? Oh, why doesn’t this wretched war end? All that we’ve 
got here at home—every scrap of wealth and comfort and age 
and art and music—I’d give it all for the light and the'sun out 
there. Wouldn’t you?” 

And Fort said he would,,knowing well of one thing which he 
would not give. And she knew that as well as he. 

They were both gayer than they had been for a long time; so 


and years, and you've had no pleasure and you've had no love: 
care that if you broke your heart™ 


Vv 
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It was not quite disillusionment that Pierson felt while he 
walked away. Perhaps he had not really believed in Leila’s re- 
generation. It was more an acute discomfort, an increasing lone- 
liness. A soft and restful spot was now denied him; a certain 
warmth and allurement had gone out of his life. He had not 
even the feeling that it was his duty to try and save Leila by 
persuading her to marry Fort. He had always been too sensitive, 
too much, as it were, of a gentleman, for the robuster sorts of 
evangelism. Such delicacy had been a stumbling-block to him 
all through professional life. In the eight years when his wife 
was with him, all had been more certain, more direct and simple, 
with the help of her sympathy, judgment, and companionship. 
At her death, a sort of mist had gathered in his soul. No one 
ever spoke plainly to him. To a clergyman, who does? No one 
told him in so many words that he should marry again—that to 
stay unmarried was bad for him physically and spiritually, fog- 
ging and perverting life, not driving him, indeed, as it drives 
many, to intolerance and cruelty, but to that half-living dreami- 
ness and the vague, unhappy yearnings which so constantly beset 
him. All these celibate vears he had really only been happy in 
his music, or in far-away country places, taking strong exercise, 
and losing himself in the beauties of nature; and since the war 
began he had only once, for those three days at Kestrel, been 
out of London. ; 

He walked home, going over in his mind very anxiously all the 
evidence he had of Fort’s feeling for Noel. How many times 
had he been to them since she came back? Only three 
times—three evening visits. And he had not been alone 
with her a single minute. Before this calamity befell his 
daughter, he would never have observed anything in Fort’s 
demeanor; but, in his new watchfulness, he had seen the 
: almost reverential way he looked at her, noticed 
the extra-.softness of his voice when he spoke to 
her, and once a look of sudden pain, a sort of 
dulling of his whole self, when Noel had got up 
and gone out of the room. And the girl herself? 
Twice he had surprised her gazing at Fort, when 
he was not looking, with a sort of brooding inter- 
est. He remembered how, as a little girl, she 
would watch grown-ups, and then suddenly one 
day attach herself to them and be quite devoted. 
Yes; he must warn her before she could possibly 
become entangled. In his fastidious chastity, 
the opinion he had held of Fort was suddenly 
lowered. He, already a freethinker, was now 
revealed as a free-liver. Poor little Nollie! En- 
dangered again already! Every man a kind of wolt 
waiting to pounce on her! 

He found Lavendie and Noel in the drawing- 
room, standing before the portrait, which was 
nearing completion. He looked at it for a long 
minute and turned away. 

“Don’t you think it’s like me, daddy?” 

“Tt’s like you; but it hurts me—it hurts me. I 
can’t tell why.” 

He saw the smile of a painter whose picture is 
being criticized come on Lavendie’s face. 

“Tt is perhaps the coloring that does not please 
you, monsiéur?” 

“No, no; deeper. 
she waiting for?” 

The defensive smile died on Lavendie’s lips. 

“Tt is as I see her, monsieur le curé.”’ 

Pierson turned again to the picture, and sud- 
denly covered his eyes. 

“She looks fey,” he said, and went out of the 
room. 

Lavendie and Noel remained staring at the 
picture. 

“*Fey?? What does that mean, mademoiselle?” 
“Possessed—or something.” 

And they continued to stare at the picture till Lavendie 
said, 

“T think there is still a little too much light on that 
ear.” 


The expression—what is 
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The same evening, at bedtime, Pierson called Noel back. 

“Nollie, I want you to know something. In all but the name, 
Captain Fort is a magried man.” 

He saw her flush, and felt his own face darkening with color. 

She said calmly, 

“T know—to Leila.” 
-- “Do you mean she has told you?” 
“Then how?” 

“I guessed.. Daddy, don’t treat me as a child any more. 
What’s the use now?” 
_ He sat down in the chair before the hearth and covered his 
face with his hands. By the quivering of those hands and the 
movement of his shoulders, she could tell that he was stifling 
emotion, perhaps even crying; and, sinking down on his knees, 
she pressed his hands and face to her, murmuring: 
. “Qh, daddy dear! Oh, daddy. dear!” 

He put his arms round her, and they sat a long time with their 
cheeks pressed together, not speaking a werd. 


VI 


Noel shook her head. 


I 


Tue day. after that silent outburst of emotion in the drawing- 
room wasa Sunday And, obeying the longing, awakened over- 
night, to be as good as she could to her father, Noel said to him, 

“Would_you like me to come to church?” 

“Of course, Nollie.” : 

How could he have answered otherwise? To him, church was 
the home of comfort and absolution, where people must bring 
their sins and troubles—a haven of sinners, the fount of charity, 
of forgiveness and love. Not to have believed that after all these 
years would have been to deny all his usefulness in life, and to 
casta slur on the house of God. 

And: so Noel walked there with ‘him, for Gratian had gone 
down to George at Dover for the week-end She slipped quietly 
up the side aisle to their empty pew under the pulpit. Never 
turning her eyes from the chancel, she remained unconscious of the 
stir her presence made during that hour and twenty minutes. 
Behind her, the dumb currents of wonder, disapproval, and re- 
sentment ran a stealthy course On the back of that young head, 
with the fair hair curling in to the neck, all eyes were fixed sooner 
or later, and.every mind became the playground of judgments. 
From every soul, kneeling, standing, or sitting, while the voice of 
the service droned, sang, or spoke, a kind of glare radiated onto 
that one small, devoted head, which seemed so ludicrously. devout. 
She disturbed their devotions—this girl who had betrayed her 
father, her faith, her class.. She ought to repent, of course, and 
church was the right place; yet there was something brazen in 
her repenting there before their very eyes. She was too palpable 
a flaw in the crystal of the Church’s authority; too visible a rent 
in the raiment of their priest. Her figure focused all the uneasy 
amazement and heart-searchings of these Jast weeks. Mothers 
quivered with the knowledge that their daughters could see her, 
wives with the idea that their husbands were seeing her. Men 
experienced sensations varying from condemnation to a sort of 
covetousnhess. Young folk wondered-and felt inclined to giggle. 
Old maids could hardly bear to-look.-: Here and there, a man or 
woman who had seen life face to'face was'simply sorry. The 
consciousness of all who knew her personally was at stretch how 
to behave. if they came within reach of hér‘in going out. For, 
though only half a dozen would actually rub shoulders with her, 
all knew that they might be, and many felt it their duty to be, 
of that half-dozen, so as to establish their attitude once for all. 
It was, in fact, too severe a test for human nature and the feelings 
which the Church ought to exercise. _ The stillness of that 
young figure, the impossibility of seeing her face and judging of 
her state of mind thereby, finally, a faint, lurking ‘shame that 
they should be so intrigued and disturbed by something which 
had to do with sex in this house of worship—all combined to 
produce in every mind that herd-feeling of defense which so soon 
becomes-offensive. And, half unconscious, half aware of it all, 
Noel stood and sat and knelt. Once or twice she saw her father’s 
eyes fixed’ on her, and, still in the glow of last night's pity and 
remorse, felt a kind of worship for his thin, grave face. But, for 
the most part, her own wore the expression Lavendie had trans- 
lated to his canvas—the look of one ever waiting for the extreme 
moments of life, for those few and fleeting poignancies which 
existence holds for the human heart—a look neither hungry nor 


_your position is very delicate. 


dissatisfied, but dreamy and expectant, which might blaze into 
warmth and depth at any moment, and then go back to its 
dream. 

When the last notes of the organ died away, she continued to 
sit very still without looking round. There was no second ser- 
vice, and the congregation melted out behind her and had dis- 
persed into the streets and squares long before she left the 
pew. After hesitating whether or no to go to the vestry door, 
she turned away and walked home alone. 

It was this evasion of all contact which probably clinched the 
business. The absence of vent, of any escape-pipe for the feel- 
ings, is always dangerous. If Noel had come out among all those 
whose devotions her presence had disturbed, if, in that exit, some 
had shown and others had witnessed one knows not what of a 
manifested ostracism, the outraged sense of social decency might 
have been appeased and sleeping dogs allowed to lie, for we soon 
get used to things, and, after all, the war took precedence in 
every mind, even over social decency. But none of this had oc- 
curred, and a sense that Sunday after Sunday the same little 
outrage would happen to them moved-more than a dozen quite 
unrelated persons, and caused the posting that evening of as 
many letters, signed and unsigned, to a certain quarter. London 
is no place for parish conspiracy, and a situation which in the 
country would have provoked meetings more or less public, and 
possibly a resolution, could perhaps only thus be dealt with. 
Besides, in certain folk there is ever a mysterious itch to write 
an unsigned letter—such missives satisfy some obscure sense of 
justice, some uncontrollable longing to get even with those who 
have hurt or disturbed them, without affording the offenders 
chance for further hurt or disturbance. 

Letters which are posted often reach their destination. 


On Wednesday morning, Pierson was sitting in his study at the 
hour devoted to the calls of his parishioners when the maid an- 
nounced, ‘‘Canon Rushbourne, sir,’’ and he saw before him an 
old college friend whom he.had met but little in recent years. 
His visitor was a short, gray-haired man of a rather portly 
figure, whose round, rosy, good-humored face had a look of sober 
goodness, and whose light-blue eyes shone a little. He grasped 


~ Pierson’s hand, and said, in a voice to whose natural, heavy reso- 


nance professional duty had added a certain unction: 

“My dear Edward, how many years it is since we met! Do 
you remember dear old Blakeway? I saw him only yesterday. 
He’s just the same. I’m delighted to see you again.” And he 
laughed a little soft, nervous laugh. Then, for a few moments, 
he talked of the war and old college-days, and Pierson looked at 
him and thought, “What has he come for?” 

““You’ve something to say to me, Alec,” he said, at last. 

Canon Rushbourne leaned forward in his chair and answered, 
with evident effort: 

“Ves; I wanted to have a little talk with you, Edward. I 
hope you won’t mind; I do hope you won't.” 

“Why should I mind?” 

Canon Rushbourne’s eyes shone more than ever; there was 
real friendliness in his face. 

- “T¥ know you’ve every right to say to me, ‘Mind your own 
business.’ But I made up my mind to come as a friend, hoping 
to save you from—er—”’ He stammered, and began again. “I 
think you ought to know of the feeling that—er—that—er— 
Without breach of confidence, I 
may tell you that letters have been sent to headquarters; you 
can imagine perhaps what I mean. Do believe, my dear friend, 
that I’m actuated by my old affection for you—and nothing 
else, I do assure you.” 

In the silence his breathing could be heard, as of a man a 
little touched with asthma, while he continually smoothed his 
thick, black knees, his whole face radiating an anxious kindliness. 
The sun shone brightly on those two black figures, so very differ- 
ent, and drew out of their well-worn garments the faint, latent 
green mossiness which underlies the clothes of clergymen. 

At last, Pierson said, 

“Thank you, Alec; I understand.” 

The canon uttered a resounding sigh. 

“You didn’t realize how very easily people misinterpret her 
being here with you; it seems to them a kind—a kind of chal- 
lenge. They were bound, I think, to feel that; and I’m afraid, 
in consequence—” He stopped, moved by the fact that Pierson 
had closed his eyes. 

“T am to choose, you mean, between my daughter and my 
parish?” (Continued on page 136) 


ULIA SANDERSON has grace, charm, good laoks, a fine singing voice—and a smile; and these possessions brought 
her quickly to the front rank of musical-comedy stars. This season, the medium for her abilities is “ The Canary,” 


J 


a piece of French origin, for which Ivan Caryll, Irving Berlin, and others have written some very captivating music. 
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NN PENNINGTON continues to be one of the leading favorites of the Ziegfeld “Follies,” a place which is of 
no small importance among America’s entertainers, and one which she holds on account of the consummate skill 


and fascinating grace with which she dances her way through a show that might almost be called a national institution. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPRELL STUDIOS, 
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- UTH CHATTERTON is preparing to add another to the list of American heroines with which, in ‘The Rain- 
bow,” ‘‘ Daddy Long Legs,” and “Come Out of the Kitchen,” she has delighted the theatergoing public. Meanwhile, 
she is playing the réle of the Comtesse de Candale in the sparkling Dumas comedy, ‘A Marriage of Convenience.” 
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_ PROTOGRAPHE BY ALFRED CHENEY 


EGGY HOPKINS owes ker present position of leading woman in “A Place in the Sun” to her clever work im a 
short scene with Lew Fields in “The Century Girl of 1917.” Her dramatic ability thus came to a manager’s 4. 
notice, and wider opportunities promptly followed. Miss Hopkins began her stage career with the Ziegfeld “ Follies.” 
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By Donn Byrne 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


“I will not!’ The terror in her eyes struggled with a fierce spirit glowing within her 


N the kitchen, beyond the shabby, prétentious sitting- 
room furnished in green plush, where the Manchu gentle- 
man, bulky, beautifully groomed, inexpressibly benevolent, 
sat talking to Pachico, the Canarsie Kid, the footfalls 

of Delia Baird would patter, now light as a squirrel’s, now slow as 
a cat’s, but all the time to some well-defined rhythm, as though 
in her mind a great orchestra played music she was dancing to. 

The simian-faced gangster leaned toward Mun Sin. He 
smiled that utter leer of his. ; 

“Some baby!” He nodded his head toward the kitchen. 
“The Kid can pick ’em. The best looker in Manhattan, and 
some dancer—believe me!” 

“Miss Baird,”” Mun Sin agreed, with that little lisp which 
will persist in his English until the day of his death, “ Miss 
Baird is a very beautiful woman. Now, to go back to what 
we were talking about 

“Well, you want to know how Dutch Louis got his.’’ Pachico 
grinned. “The cops were after him all the time, and they had 
nothing on him—see? Though they knew as well as I did 
that he had pulled off that ‘International Bank business—see? 
If they could only get him under the Sullivan Law, they could 
hold him. But Louis was wise—see? So he gets a kid to carry 
his gun. And the Happy Gang—see?—laying for Louis, gets 
hold of the kid; so you see. And sails into Louis, and what 
was left of Louis wasn’t worth picking up.” 

Delia Baird came through the sitting-room, slender, brown- 
haired, warm-eyed, not yet twenty. Even in those days—and 
that was five years ago—before ever a stage was danced over 
by her, she had that mature look of womanhood, every slender 
line as clear-cut as a statue of silver, and in her eyes then, as in 
them now, was that look of terror that people cannot explain. 


“Come here, baby!”’ The Canarsie Kid motioned her over. 
Mun Sin rose deferentially. The gangster caught her by the 
shoulder. “Some looker! “How would you like taking her 
back to China—eh, boss?” 

The Manchu gentleman’s eyes glinted at Pachico with the 
quiet, hostile glance of a snake’s. The Kid didn’t notice that. 
He was holding on to Delia Baird. 

“Well, it might be arranged.” Pachico laughed and let her 
go. ‘Now tell me’”—Mun Sin turned the conversation—“ how 
you killed Patsy Kerrigan?” 

“That,’”’ Pachico admitted freely, “‘was a fine piece of work. 
But say’’—he laughed—‘“every time vou ask me questions 
like that, I got to stop kidding mysclf I ain’t dreaming. ‘What 
are you doing—writing a book?” 

“T told you,” Mun Sin said patiently, “that I had come here 
to Jearn the art of murder, and that I wanted and would pay 
the biggest master in his line.” 


Even in China now, the unchangeable China of Kublai 
Khan, the old order has passed away. And the China that 
San Francisco knew and that New York knew has gone with it. 
The hatchet-man is dead as any old Crusader in his armor and 
panoply of war, and in New York, where the Tongs waged their 
battles, no longer slant-eyed, bl2ck-bloused men*@teep through 
the alleys at night with their heavy pistols up their sleeves. 
The Six Companies have no more got their captains and armed 
battalions to do secret warfare in the streets, and to practise 
what the Western World calls murder. 

Perhaps the world has grown more honest since then, and, 
thinking in the straight line they always use, the veilow men 
have decided that there is no more need for the manatee 
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and the secret assassin. They feel that they can now bring their 
wrongs to the strange tribunal of the New World, with its foreign 
language and unknown oaths, and have justice done them. Or 
else why have they given up their time-honored custom of deal- 
ing out justice in their own way? It certainly is not fear. 

Now, when Mun Sin,. of Macao, that big, bland genius, 
undertook the consolidation of the nineteen silk companies—as 
great a thing in its unknown way as any steel or oil combine in 
America—there still was a distrust of Occidental Jaw. The old 
silk companies refused to be misunderstood in courts, and 
relied upon their own conscience—no liitle thing when all is said 
and done—to decide the right or wrong of injuries and to mete 
out justice and law. 

They sat around in solemn conclave, the five great men of 
them. Hsien Ping, of Hong Kong, who is very old; Yang Ho, 
known as “Hu”; Chu Hsi, of Peking, in greater regard as a poet 
than as a merchant; Kang Chang, of Nanking, the youngest 
millionaire in China, and Mun Sin, big and bland, and striking 
a strange note in his rough Scotch tweeds among their brocades 
and fans and coral buttons. 

“Tt is not dignified,” insisted Hsien Ping, “to hire a butcher 
from the street to do justice on a man.” He twiddled his fan 
and spoke straightly to them. ‘Among us there should be one 
who is responsible in this thing, who will control the fighters 
and the hatchet-men, and give them orders and know degrees 
of punishment.” 

“In other words, sir,” Mun Sin said gravely, ‘‘you believe 
that some one ought to study methods in America, so as to be 
able to give orders and see they are carried out.” 

“T do,” said old Hsien. 

“Well then,” Mun Sin quoted from the “Analects,” ‘“ ‘the 
superior man will face an event and carry it through success- 
fully.’ I will undertake this myself.” 

And so, in due course, Mun Sin, of Macao, arrived in New 
York and, by devious means, came to school tc killer Pachico, 
the Canarsie Kid, whom even Spanish Jake and Young Chinko 
consider a great murderer—which is a lot from jealous masters 
of their kidney—and he met Delia Baird, and one day he saw 
her dance. 

We all, who have ever seen her dance—the brown and pretty 
little woman and the great artist that she is—have seen her on 
a huge stage with throbbing harps and violins and dim lights. 
We have seen in “Sumidrun” a little bronze figure vibrating 
with passion. We have seen her pure and wraithlike in “Les 
Sylphides.” We have seen her outdo the pride of Russia in 
““Schéhérazade.” We all know that she is great. But Mun 
Sin saw her in a dingy apartment on One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, dancing in a dark skirt and blouse to a barrel-organ 
grinding, from the shabby street below, the “Funeral March 
of a Marionette,” and he saw Genius. 

He had come up to the apartment, leaving his car outside, 
and unthinkingly he had pushed the door open— unthinkingly, 
because Mun Sin was the sov] of courtesy, and not even on 
Pachico, the Italian murderer, would he intrude without knock- 
ing. He opened the docr and stood still. 

In step with the staccato, cynical melody, Delia Baird was 
going round the room with the faltering, grotesque mevements 
of a doll—a wounded doll—and that, if you can imagine it, is 
more pathetic than a wounded animal. The strain changed 
to a wild abandon, and she gave three little transitional steps 
to the right and four to the left, and then, with a leap like a 
swan and a smile in her eyes, she began to whirl about the 
room in the giacefui lines of the wind among the grass. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon.” She stopped as she saw him, 
blushing furiously. There was nothing Mun Sin, for all his 
courtesy, could find to say. 

Pachico came up the stairs behind them. 

“She’s been dancing, hey? Well, that’s more than I can 
get her to do unless I give her the knuckles and the boots. 
Go on in,” he ordered her, “and put on that gauze I bought 
you and show us what you can do. Do you get me?” His 
black, close-shaven simian face glittered with anger. 

“T will not!” The terror in her eyes struggled with a fierce 
spirit glowing within her. 

“?Tain’t because she’s so blamed ashamed,” Pachico snarled, 
Alec because she don’t want me to see her dancing. I’l] show 

er—— 

Mun Sin interposed gently 

“Some other time.” He bowed to Delia Baird. “You are 
a great dancer, Miss Baird, and you are going to get your chance 
to dance, I promise you that. In the mean time”—he turned 
to the Kid—“if we can go ahead with the talk——.” 


And so they went ahead, and Pachico, who really knew his 
subject, warmed up and opened his experience to Mun Sin, of 
Macao. He told him how John Regan died, and how the mysteri- 
ous Westerner in the Prince Albert coat killed Hans Kellner in 
a hotel, in 1903—a thing the police would like to know; how 
Achmet Bey, the Syrian, “got his,” in Pachico’s quaint euphe- 
mism. He told him of the various thrusts and guards with the 
Italian stiletto. He told him that the safest place to kill a 
man was in a crowd if you were going to use a knife; from a 
taxi with a gun at night, if it were impossible to use the knife. 
He told him the best way to kill women was a hatpin through 
the eye and then close the lids, as though they were asleep. 
He told him of terrible things, like the Liverpool stranglehold, 
and blows in the Japanese style which kill instantaneously, 
though of these Mun Sin already knew. He told him of the 
incredibly filthy method of killing a bound man and leaving 
no trace. He was terse, vigorous, and to the point, and to all 
that he said, Mun Sin listened intently and silently and inter- 
estedly, as the disciples Yu and Chin listened to Confucius ex- 
plaining the Doctrine of the Mean. 


There is nothing to be said, I grant: you, for this Pachico, 
but there is a good deal to be explained about him. His mother 
died when he was so young he could never remember her, and 
his father was electrocuted, when the boy was seven, for a 
particularly brutal murder. Pachico had his father’s strain, 
but brains that his father never had, and an early training with 
“Tiger” Paletto, of the Gowanus section, that reckless majfista, 
which stood him in good stead all his life. At nine, he already 
had one murder to his credit—a passionate, boyish crime. 

He was passing a fruit store when he heard the proprietor 
miscall Paletto. To insult the Tiger was more than blasphemy 
to the little hero-worshiper. He turned on the man, a gaunt, 
great-beaked Calabrian. His eves glittered. 

“What have you got to say against Patello?” ~ 

“What I got to say against Patello? Ebbene. He came down 
here this morn’. He ask me give ’em up fiv’ doll’. I say wha’ 
for—fiv’ doll’. He say’ give ’em up fiv’ doll’ quick, corpo di 
Christo, or——” 

Pachico looked at the gesticulating man with contempt. 

“‘Calabres!”” The man turned on him with a kick and “ Figlio 
d’un’ cane!” 

Patello himself could never have sprung so quickly with a 
stiletto. The words were hardly out of the man’s mouth before 
he was dead. Pachico was kept out of harm’s way among the 
clannish Sicilian people by the Tiger until the whole thing had 
blown by. One Calabrian fruit-dealer, more or Jess, makes little 
stir in the world; and besides, when Pachico came out of hiding, 
the witness to the killing was himself dead. 

The second was known to the police—the drowning of a man 
at Coney Island. But at Coney Island the tide-is strong, and 
if you can’t produce a corpus delicti, you can’t prove a murder. 
The patrolman on beat had seen the victim pushed off the pier. 

“But where is this guy?” Pachico asked brazenly 

“T’ll give you a straight tip,” Center Street told him; “we'll 
get you vet.” 

Nor did they the third time, for the Canarsie Kid, as he was 
called, now that he lived for the present on Long Island and 
needed a name fulfilling his station, could prove that he killed 
the man in self-defense. : 

“What’s the use?” the police decided _ 

They didn’t mean it, but there was none. Now surrounded 
by a gang, Pachico could have his weapons carried for him, 
could have himself driven on foravs in taxis by trusted lieu- 
tenants. Alibis.could be proven for him by terrified saloon- 
keepers. Depraved women and courtesans of the meaner sort 
flocked to him to pay tribute, and other women he forcibly 
took from.their homes. 

“Gee! The way I got that Baird kid was funny, honest,” 
he told Mun Sin; ‘“‘and vet it wasn’t so blamed funny, either.” 
And his jaw distorted. ‘A lot of money could be made out of 
her, if I could only get her to work. I seen her dancing a lot 
on the street on Third Avenue, Brooklyn. Her father was a 
rummy, and he’s dead, anyway. Got fresh with one of my 
boys. She was only fifteen, and I picks her up. I seen this 
Maud Allan dance. You wouldn’t think it, but I go to shows 
like that. Yeh, and Isadora Duncan. I went to see. what 
there was in it and to talk to the guys about it. They tell me 
there’s big money in it. So I sent her to school. And I’m 
right; she’s an artist, I tell you, fellow. And now she goes 
back on 

“She won’t work?” asked the Manchu suavely. 
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PRAWN BY ALONZO WILLIAMS 


Against a background of black velvet, to a harp and flute and fiddle, she poured her soul out 
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“Oh, she’ll work, but she won’t dance for to put money in 
my hands. She says dancing is bigger than her and me together, 
and nothing doing. Listen, Jack”—he became earnest—“I’ve 
beaten her. I’ve taken the flesh off her shoulders. If ever a 
woman saw hell, she saw it, and she won’t dance. I was going 
to give her the hot poker. Only, that would mark her up if 
she changed her mind—see? And 
I’ve put money into that job.” 

“But she may run away,” sug- 
gested Mun Sin. 

“She'll not run far. 
She’ll get hers if she does, 
and she knows it. She’s 
scared of that.” 

“You look on her as 
your property, then?” 

“Of course she’s my 
property—what do you 
mean? Didn’t I put good 
coin into her? Say, listen” 
—the Canarsie Kid 
leaned back and eyed the 
Manchu shrewdly— 
“why shouldn’t you take 
her off my hands? You 
got plenty of cash.” 

“It might be ar- 
ranged.” 

““ Maybe not a question 
of money, eh? You got 
ships. Maybe some 
opium could be smuggled 
over. A fair exchange— 
see?” 

“A fair exchange, at 
any rate.” Mun Sin was 
knitting his brows. 

“Sure you could do 
it.” Pachico was smil- 
ing. The bad _ invest- 
ment was off his mind. 
He leaned forward and 
touched the Manchu 
pleasantly on the knee. 
“You Chinks are funny 
guys, but you’re honest. 
You'll see that I get what 
was coming tome. Sure 
you will.” 

“T think I will,” said 
Mun Sin, with his benevo- 
lent smile. 


He had, with the gay 
permission of Pachico, 
taken her down to a hall, 
where she danced for him. 
Money had never been much of an ob- 
ject with Mun Sin; he knew too much 
about life for that. And where a mat- 
ter of art was concerned, money was 
nothing. Against a background of black 
velvet, to a harp and flute and fiddle, 
she poured her soul out. 

“She is the greatest dancer in the world,”’ said 
Mun Sin to himself, and the Kid’s smile on his 
lips\grew more benevolent and the glitter in his 
eyes harder as he thought of Pachico. “And 
she might have been lost!” 

I think it must have been the greatest thing in 
dancing history to have seen Delia Baird dance that day. . As 
you and I see her now, she is trained. She is running, in a 
manner of speaking, to form, as much as genius can run to form. 
“Sumarun,” “Les Sylphides”—all dancers do those. But that 
day, Mun Sin relates, she danced subjects from her heart— 
“The Dance of Falling Peach Blossoms,” she called one; “‘ The 
Dance of the Returning Swallow,” with its dips and swinging 
curves; “The Dance of Running Rivers,’ with now rippling, 
now rapid, now swinging, powerful movements. And the harp 
gave out its deep, throbbing notes, and the flute sang querulous- 
ly, like a complaining bird, and the violin poured out strong 
music, as a flask pours strong wine. 


The queer music finished on a long note, and her feet stoppea 
gently, and the light went out of her eyes and her face. Froma 
radiant creature she became a dejected girl, broken and brown 
and slender, with quivering mouth and clasped hands. She 
looked at Mun Sin, her eyes swimming with tears. 

“What is it, my little lady?” the Manchu asked. 

“T don’t want to go to China,” she 
nearly sobbed. 

“But you are not going to China.’ 

“Pachico said I was going to China, 
that you had bought me.” She had 
crumpled to her knees and 
was sobbing aloud. “And 
I’m not that kind. O God, 
I shall die!” Her voice rose 
toascream nearly. “TI shall 


? 


Swifter than cats and surer 
than bolts of lightning, the 
Cantonese were on top of 
the Kid. They held him 
with vicious hammer-locks. 


They pulled him to his feet 


only die! Even now, I am married to Pachico. He said he 
would kill me if I told it. He wanted to have a hold on me if 
I danced.”” Her hands went before her eyes and her head for- 
ward on her bosom. ‘“O God, I shall die! I shall surely die!” 
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“My dear”—the Manchu brought her hands from her eyes 
and looked in them smilingly—‘‘in Macao, in my home, there 
are women and children, and to bring you there would be to hurt 
them more than to hurt you. And I never wanted to bring 
you there, for I am not a cheap coolie, to huckster about a woman. 
And even Macao is a quiet old place with gardens and Portuguese 
Christians and ‘hills and old market-squares—a backwash of 
the world. And the place for you to be is in the world itself. 
You will dance. That’s all I want.’’ 

“You don’t want me?” She was incredulous. 

“T do not,” he said gravely. 

“But Pachico said you bought me.’ 

“T am going to buy you.” 

‘“‘Pachico,”” she broke down again, ‘‘is—married to me.’ 

“That is something I can also settle,’’ said Mun Sin, and 
the smile on his face might have been the smile of an old-time 
bonze meditating on the way called Tao. 


Mun Sin, of Macao, is noted in the Celestial Kingdom for 
the excellence of his little dinners. They are not like Occidental 
dinners, when the guests sit about, pass laughing remarks, 
discuss politics, and perhaps tell a story about “Old Jim.” 
The friends sit upon the floor in many-colored brocades and 
eat strange dishes, and fan themselves, and, as the conversation 
turns upon philosophy, a mandarin will take tablets from his 
pocket and, turning to his neighbor, give him a quotation to 
read from the “Analects,” to which his neighbor will reply 
with his note-book, exhibiting a saying of Chung-tzu, and 


they fan themselves with their fans, and they look, as they 
undoubtedly are, very wise. 

Wherefore it was the more notable to find Mun Sin sitting in 
the ‘‘chop-suey”’ of Yen-kow, in Mott Street, with Mike Pachico, 
the Canarsie Kid. It was the first time he had asked the killer 
out to dinner, and the killer was disappointed. 

“Gee, the guy’s cheap, after all,” Pachico thought wryly. 
“He might have brought me to a regular joint.” 

But the dinner was so excellent in its way that Pachico forgot 
the lack of lights and glitter, and the glory that Sherry’s might 
have given him. 

“Care to have a drink?” the Manchu suggested. 

“T never touch the stuff,’’ the Kid nodded emphatically. 
‘Nor dope neither.”’ He was relaxing. The dinner was not 
so bad after all.. The Chink didn’t spare money. ‘‘ The funny 
thing about me is I’m afraid of going mad. I’d rather have the 
chair than the bughouse any time—see? I’m not scared of 
getting killed. We all got to die some day—see? A quick 
bullet or even the chair. Though I’d never go to the chair.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because I couldn’t stand it. I’d go bughouse waiting for 
it. I’ve got somebody to slip me a gat and finish it quick. 
Say—tell you a funny thing. There’s one more way for a guy 


‘getting his you ain’t heard yet.” 


Mun Sin leaned forward, once more the diligent pupil at 
tre master’s feet. 

“T never tried it myself, because that’s one thing I can’t 
meddle with on account of the bughouse business. It’s been 
tried a couple of times in New York—see? By Turks and 
Armenians—see? You get a guy you got a grudge against, 
and you take him into a cellar and you tie him up. And there’s 
no light—see? And sit there with him in the dark. And he 
knows you’re going to kill him—see? And he can’t get away. 
And maybe you got a friend will help you—see? And you tell 
him you're going to give him his, perhaps in an hour, perhaps in 
a couple of days—see? And, gee, talk about the chair! There’s 
not the proudest guy in the world whose nerves won't give 
under that stuff, miste-. I’d go bughouse.”’ The killer shivered. 

The Manchu smiled benevolently. He leaned forward and 
pushed the quaint Cantonese teapot toward the Kid. 

“Another cup?” He looked at Pachico, and his eyes were 
no longer benevolent. ‘Do you think that if I said I’d do that, 
that the man I said it to would believe it?” 

‘“‘He sure would.”’” The gangster nodded emphatically. 

Mun Sin clapped his hands. Noiselessly, in felt slippers, 
‘yo 'ean Cantonese entered the restaurant. Pachico looked 
up, smiling. He had the Italian’s leaning 
toward the dramatic, and the Punchinello 
silence of entry of these bloused figures with 
the slant, sinister eves, like the eyes 
of crocodiles, made him almost break 
into a hand-clapping of applause. 
He held himself in bounds, but the 
‘ook in his eyes was full of tribute. 
“T get you,” he added; “ you’re go- 
ing to hand it to some guy.” 

“Do you think these men could 
take care of a matter like that?” 

“*Take care!’’’ The Kid’s eyes 
looked scornful. ‘“‘They’re bad 
Chinks, them two! They’d take 
care of anything. You can leave it 
to them—I know.”’ 

“Would you tell these men how 
to do that affair? They can under- 
stand English.”’ 

“Sure!” Pachico’s eves glittered 
with importance. “Listen, Charlie: 
You go get this guy the boss wants. 
You keep him in a cellar in the 
dark—see? Tiedup. You guyscan 
do it. The boss is going to tell him 
what’s going to happen to him. And 
then, at the time the boss tells you, 
just—” He made a prolonged gut- 
tural sound in his throat, and drew 
his hand across it in mimicry. 
“They get me, don’t they?” 

“They do.” Mun Sin’s voice 
broke into the drawling South China 
spzech. “Get him,” he told them. 
Swifter than (Concluded on page 135) 
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see also.” he went 
on hopefully, “two 
healthy and simple- 
minded hayseeds. 
dressed by one of 
your West End tai- 
lors. Are those your uncles, boy?” 


N air of subdued but gentle melancholy seemed to be 
depressing the spirits of the two brothers, George Henry 
and Stephen Underwood, as they partook of their 
midday meal at the small table regularly reserved for 

them behind the door in the grill-room of the Milan. George 
Henry, at forty-nine, was a remarkably well-preserved specimen 
of the bachelor of simple habits and even temperament, and 
Stephen, his brother, although four years older, had also the 
appearance of perfect health and an excellent conscience. They 
wore clothes cut by a West End tailor of imagination, who, realiz- 
ing the material upon which he had to draw, contrived to invest 
their tout ensemble with something of that old-fashioned distinc- 
tion which they had brought with them from the world of simple 
commerce to the more fashionable haunts in which they were now 
sometimes to be met. Nevertheless, all was not entirely well with 
them. 

“Have you, by chance,” Stephen asked his brother, as he 
sipped his Perrier water with its slice of lemon floating at the 
top, “glanced at our private drawings-account this month?” 

“IT spent a few minutes looking it through this morning,’’ the 
latter replied dismally. 

“You found the result, as I did, disappointing, I fear?” 

“Miserably so.” 

— Stephen remarked, leaning back in his place and look- 
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A Venture of 
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Stephen and George Henry Underwood are middle-aged 
bachelor brothers of simple tastes and frugal habits who have 
so successfully carried on the business founded by their father 
that they are now millionaires. When the sons’ commercial 
abilities are proven, their accountant sends them a letter 
left by the father, in which he deplores the rigid economy he 
has always practised, and asks them to disperse annually a 
considerable poriion of their income. ‘The only restriction is 
that they must not gamble in any way, even on the Stock Ex- 
change. Faithful to this request, the brothers reluctantly 
increase their scale of living end look about for some means 
of parting with a good deal of money. An opportunity. pre- 
sents itself to back a musica!-comedy production, in which 
Blanche Whitney, whom they meet through their nephew 
Harold, wishes to star. They believe the chances for a consid- 
crable financial loss are here very great. But ‘‘The Singing 
Bird” is a great success, and the brothers find themselves 
wealthier than before. ‘‘We must not despair,” says Stephen. 
“There is money to be lost in the world, and we will lose it.’’ 


ing with far-away eyes to the corner of the restaurant, “‘is a diffi- 
cult position. We have only lately realized, or rather had im- 
pressed upon us, the duty which devolves upon the fortunate ones 
of the world to spend a reasonable proportion of their income. 
I think I may say that we have the desire to do so, George 
Henry?” 

“Without a doubt.” 

“It is our lack of experience which is at fault,’’ Stephen con- 
tinued. ‘The idea of waste is repugnant to both of us.. We 
could not, for example, order a bottle of champagne which we had 
no intention of drinking, and see it wasted, to swell our daily 
expenditure. We are both handicapped by a strict sense of rea- 
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sonableness. For instance, although we are paying eight hundred 
a year for the flat here, and should have paid fifteen hundred if 
they had asked us, it was quite impossible for us to take shares in 
a diamond mine from a gentleman who was introduced to us as 
Mr. Douglas Fitzgerald, when we happened to know that his real 
name was Moses Levinstein and that he was an undischarged 
bankrupt.” 

“Quite impossible,” George Henry assented. 
money away is not to spend it.” 

“I did at least think,” Stephen complained bitterly, “that we 
had managed to get rid of six or seven thousand pounds when we 
financed ‘The Singing Bird.’” 

“Instead of which,’ George Henry groaned, ‘we found our- 
selves with an extra five thousand to dispose of, and more coming 
in. The whole affair was preposterous. Whoever heard of two 
ignoramuses like you and me making the first theatrical specu- 
lation of their lives and realizing several hundred per cent. 
on it? 

“The fact of it is,’ George Henry agreed, ‘‘we have the knack 
of attracting money, Stephen, and we haven’t the knack of getting 
rid of it.” 

‘“‘And there doesn’t seem to be anyone to help,”’ Stephen ob- 
served. ‘All the propositions that are brought to us are either an 
insult to our intelligence or else turn out to be really good. I do 
not wish to depress vou unduly, George Henry, but unless either 
you or I can develop some gift of spending money reasonably 
and freely, it will be the duty of one of us to think of matrimony, 
and you are four years the younger.” 

George Henry clutched at the table-cloth. His reproachful 
glance at his brother had something in it of the pathos of the 
hurt animal. 

' “Stephen,” he protested, “you know that I can’t talk toa 
woman for ten minutes without embarrassment. You, on the 
other hand, are almost a ladies’ man.” 


“To throw 
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Pluck begged 


Stephen’s fingers strayed mechanically to the little bristly 
brown-gray moustache upon his upper lip. 

“There is a certain quality of confidence, George Henry,” he 
said, “‘which can be developed. However, we are only at the 
beginning of the year. We may think of some less desperate 
means. There is no doubt, however, that for real and effective 
spending power we need to look to the other sex for help. Ah! 
Here comes Monsieur Louis with our port.” 

The chief mattre d’hétel himself superintended the filling of 
their glasses from a little dust-covered bottle borne in a cradle. 
Amenities as to the weather were exchanged. 

‘‘Mr. Harold Underwood was asking after you a few minutes 
ago, sir,” the matire d’hétel informed them. “He is seated behind 
the screen there.” 

“Alone?” Stephen inquired. 

“T think not, sir,” was the discreet reply. 

Monsieur Louis departed. Stephen sighed. 

“Tf you only had Harold’s weakness for the other sex, George 
Henry!” 

George Henry was never iriitable, but often pathetic. 

“You see I haven’t, Stephen. There are times, I confess,’’ he 
added, glancing with a little sigh toward an empty table by their 
side, ‘‘ when I have felt some pleasure— But this is foolish. I can 
clearly see Harold now, Stephen. He is seated with a young lady 
in deep mourning and a very fat man. They appear to be looking 
in this direction.” 

“T should think it very possible,’ 
they are talking about us.” 


Stephen observed, “that 


““What we want,” Mr. Hiram B. Pluck, of New York, declared, 
“is a backer.” 
“A mug with money,” Harold put in. 
“Somebody with the artistic or historical sense,” the young 
lady murmured. 


"Let me see in black and 
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Mr. Hiram B. Pluck beamed as he raised his huge tumbler of 
whisky and soda to his lips, and listened placidly to the chink of 
the ice as its contents glided down his capacious throat. He set 
the glass down empty and appeared refreshed. 

“The right person,” he declared, “ must be in existence, and, if 
anyw here in the world, why not in London? You have brains 
here, sir,’ he went on, addressing Harold; ‘“‘ you have money, and 
you have imagination. You have also the artistic and the his- 
torical sense.” 

The young lady exchanged glances with Harold. 

“Uncle,” she said, “ Mr. Underwood has an idea.”’ 

Mr. Hiram B. Pluck’s smile was meant to be encouraging, but 
it was obvious that he was not an optimist as regards any idea 
which might proceed from their companion’s brain. Neverthe- 
less, he glanced toward him politely. 

“T’ve got two uncles,” Harold announced, “ who are rolling in it 
—kind of hard nuts in a way, but they seem lately to have taken 
to looking round as though they wanted to chuck a bit of the 
stuff about. Until this year, they’d never invested a cent outside 
their business, and lived in a house at Hampstead at ninety 
pounds a vear. Now they have blossomed out into aa Embank- 
ment flat here in the hotel, and they backed ‘The Singing 
Bird.’” 

Mr. Pluck was more interested. 

“The backing of ‘The Singing Bird,’ ” he admitted, “is an en- 
couraging feature. I should like to meet your uncles, sir. My 
niece would like to meet them.” 

“They are funny old johnnies,” Harold declared, ‘but as re- 
gards meeting them, there is no difficulty about that. See 
the table behind the door?” 

“T see it,” Mr. Pluck confessed. “I see also,” he went on 
hopefully, “two healthy and simple-minded hayseeds, dressed by 
one of your West End tailors. Are those your uncles, boy? I 
like the material.” 

“Those are my uncles,” Harold admitted, “and they are sitting 
there waiting for it. And so far as regards an introduction——” 

“Tt’s five per cent. on whatever we get out of them,” Mr. 
Pluck promised. 

“ And my thanks,” the pale young lady with the dark eyes and 
widow’s weeds murmured. 

Harold rose to his feet. 

“Tt’s worth a shot, anyway,” he said. 
we go out.” 

Mr. Hiram Pluck signed the bill for the party, and the trio 
turned toward the exit, Harold slightly in front. Mr. Pluck dis- 
closed a height of something over six feet, with a most immense 
girth. He wore a light-gray suit, a beflowered tie, and the biggest 
smile upon one of the largest faces in Christendom. His hair was 
cut short, and his eyes were blue. He wore a low collar of the dis- 
appearing type. His shoes were the hall-mark of his nationality. 
Harold paused as he reached his uncles’ table and exchanged 
cordial greetings with them. 

“Uncle Stephen,” the young man said, “I should like to intro- 
duce my friend, Mr. Hiram B. Pluck, of New York. This is 
my uncle, Mr. Pluck—Mr. Stephen Underwood, Mr. George 
Henry Underwood.” 

Mr. Pluck gripped the hand of each in turn, looking them 
straight in the eyes as he made his little speech. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Underwood. Glad to meet you, Mr. 
George Henry Underwood. I’d like to have you know my niece— 
the Countess of Cheshire.” 

The young lady smiled very sweetly, and there was more hand- 
shaking. The ever-attentive Monsieur Louis brought chairs. 

“Come—this is very friendly,”” Mr. Hiram B. Pluck declared. 
“Gentlemen, you will pardon the liberty. The liqueurs are upon 
me. 

Stephen Underwood hastened to explain their dietetic rules. 

‘My brother and I,” he said, “take Perrier water with our 
lunch——” 

“With a slice of lemon,” George Henry intervened. 

“ And a glass of port afterward,”’ Stephen confided. ‘We have 
no taste for anything beyond that. If, however, your niece,” he 
added, with a stiff but very polite bow, “will honor us by taking a 
liqueur and some coffee here, my brother and I will join you in the 
latter beverage.” 

Mr. Pluck sat down, a little depressed. For a moment, he 
permitted the burden of conversation to devolve upon his niece. 

“T always envy you your table so, Mr. Underwood,” she said, 
smiling across at them and wondering which was which. “My 
husband and I used to lunch here often—before his unfortunate 
accident,” 

Both Stephen and George Henry expressed their mute sym- 


“T’liintroduce you as 


pathy at the mention of the accident. They were neither of them 
students of the journalism of the moment, and they were conse- 
quently ignorant ot the fact that the late Earl of Cheshire had 
thrown himself from the top window of a lodging-house in 
Bloomsbury in a fit of delirium tremens. 

“We find it very pleasant,”’ Stephen admitted. 

“Tt is also convenient,’ George Henry put in. 
hotel.” 

“Oh, you lucky men!” the countess sighed. 
I give to be able to afford a flat here!”’ 

The brothers Underwood, ignorant of the world in which coun- 
tesses moved and had their being, maintained a discreet but 
sympathetic silence. Harold found an opportunity of cutting in. 

‘“‘Nunks is going to see to that,” he reminded her encouragingly. 
““What-ho for the giddy pageant!” 

Mr. Hiram B. Pluck shot a grateful glance at his young com- 
panion. This was precisely the opening he desired. He pulled 
down his waistcoat and laid his hand upon the table in a porten- 
tous manner. 

“T object to that word ‘ pageant,’” he declared. ‘“‘ Pageants 
cut no ice nowadays. They have had their day. When my 
scheme is fairly launched, I’ll twist the neck of anyone who 
murmurs the word.” 

“T once attended a pageant at Hampstead—” George Henry 
began. 

“On the Heath,” Stephen interpolated. 
historical, and if I remember rightly——”’ 

“Tt came on to rain,’’ George Henry proceeded reminiscently. 

Mr. Hiram B. Pluck was wound up, and the fate of that 
pageant at Hampstead remained untold. 

“T shall, with your permission, gentleman,” he said, 

you into my confidence. I shall disclose my scheme.” 

“T am afraid Mr. Underwood will not be interested,” the young 
countess protested, with a languishing glance at George Henry. 
whom she had decided was the more susceptible of the two. 
“Vou see, it is really only an idea of my uncle’s for my benefit.” 

“We should be very interested to hear about it,” Stephen 
declared. ‘We have extended our luncheon-interval lately, and 
we do not leave here until half-past two.” 

Mr. Pluck looked a little puzzled, but he went ahead. 

“You two gentlemen,” he began, “‘may or may not have heard 
of my nephew-in-law, the Earl of Cheshire. He cut no ice in this 
world, and I’m laying odds he’ll find none where he’s gone to. 
In plain words, he was a bad lot, and he died leaving my niece 
here penniless.” 

The young lady’s beautiful eyes showed signs of moisture. 
Stephen and George Henry gave vent to brief murmurs of sym- 

athy. 

‘ “My niece,” Mr. Pluck continued, “appeals to me. I am a 
practical man of business, and I cast around for means to help her. 
I pay her a visit at her country estate, and the means are dis- 
closed to me. Imagine, gentlemen, if you will, a miniature castle, 
set in the midst of a forest, with sloping terraces, a semicircle of 
park, and more forest. The moment I stood upon those terraces, 
an idea—the idea of my life—swept in upon me. I stood upon the 
stage. The amphitheater before me would hold five thousand 
people, all comfortably seated. Here was the grandest open-air 
theater the world had ever seen. I wired for Douglas Kinmo. 
You know Douglas Kinmo?” 

Neither of his two principal auditors appeared to have that 
pleasure. Mr. Pluck was surprised and a little shocked. 

“Mr. Douglas Kinmo,” he said, “is the greatest writer of his- 
torical, romantic, and picturesque plays whom the world has ever 
seen. That man isa poet, sir, an artist, a genius. He stood by 
my side on the lawn.and he burst into tears.” 

Mr. Hiram B; Pluck drew back to observe the effect of his 
words, 

“Dear me!” Stephen murmured, with an effort at sympathy 
which was palpably strained. 

“How extraordinary!” George Henry echoed, 
manner. 

“He was overcome,” Mr. Pluck explained. “He saw here the 
ideal setting for the great work of his life. He wired to town that 
morning for the manuscript, . ad believe me, gentlemen, he spent 
the whole of the time until it came in walking up and down that 
lawn, issuing from the castle each time as a different character, 
and reciting as much as he could remember of his extraordinary 
play. When the manuscript arrived, he read it. My niece and 
I were thunderstruck. Helen?” 

The young lady appealed to looked earnestly at Stephen. 

“Mr. Underwood,” she said, ‘nothing so wonderful, so peet- 
ical, so romantic has ever been written.” 


“We live in the 


“What wouldn’t 


“The characters were 
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in a dazed 


The place was like a paradise, an oasis in a sun-baked island. The deep green of the lawns and trees was exquisitely ‘ 
refreshing. The fifty or so visitors and newspaper men and the bulk of the 
theatrical company were lolling about in garden chairs 
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““There’s a million dollars in it,”” Mr. Pluck declared, with bated breath. 

“Your scheme, I presume, is,” Stephen ventured, “to construct an open-air 
theater in the park and produce this play? Where will vou draw your audiences 
from?” 

‘Special trains from London, sir,” was the prompt reply. ‘Forty minutes’ run 
without a stop. Saloons, if we can work it, with refreshments on board. We'll 
build a wooden hotel out of sight among the trees. Dinner out of doors 
before the performances; drinks whenever they like—at a price.” 

“Our climate,” George Henry pointed out, “is not entirely propitious 
for such schemes.” 

“That’s the worst of you Britishers,”” Mr. Pluck complained. “You've 
no faith in your own climate. It’s no worse than any other. If this thing 
were got through quickly, we’d be ready to produce in August and get two 
of your finest months in. Then we’d close down and start. next year with 
the first day of spring.” 

“How much money do you require to float this scheme?” Stephen 
inquired. 

“Ten thousand pounds of outside money. That would pay for the seat- 
ing of five thousand people, the erection of a temporary hotel, and a moderate 
sum down, on account of fees, to the author of the play.” 

“My brother and I,” Stephen admitted, “are interested. We will discuss 
this matter together and, if convenient to you, meet here at the same time 
to-morrow. At the present moment, you must excuse us.” 

“Tt is within two minutes of half-past two,’’ George Henry explained. 

The brothers Underwood made their adieux and departed. Mr. Pluck 
gazed doubtfully after their retreating forms. He felt a little nonplused. 

“How do we stand?” he asked Harold. ‘Have they bitten?” 

“Got it right in the gullet,” was the prompt assurance. “They'll proba- 
bly bring the oof with them to-morrow.” 


Probably no promoter of such a scheme as Mr. Hiram B. Pluck’s was 
ever blessed with easier and less inquisitive financial backers. It was not 
until long after they had advanced the full sum required that the brothers 
Underwood even visited Rawlingsey Castle. They returned to town a 
little depressed. 

“T really should not wonder,” »i sphen declared, on their homeward jour- 
ney, “if this scheme of Mr. Pluck’s does not turn out to be a huge success.”’ 

“The environment,” George Henry pointed out, “is at least equal to his 
description.” 

“Tt is the most beautiful spot I ever saw in my life,”” Stephen acquiesced. 
“The painting of the seats, too, is most artistic, and the little hotel seems as 
though it would be delightful.” 

“T have been looking through the figures again,’’ George Henry remarked 
lugubriously. ‘Our capital outlay has been rather less than ten thousand 
pounds. Five-per-cent. interest on that is only five hundred a year. The 
interest is to be reckoned as a working expense, and the salary and author’s 
fees are ridiculously small. Here are the figures, Stephen. It seems to me, 
if only a quarter of the people whom Mr. Pluck expects patronize the place, 
and the show is run only for two months, there will be a very large profit.” 

“There is always the weather,” Stephen reminded his brother hopefully. 
“Imagine a wet, cold wind and blinding rain—what about that for a day or 
two? Why, no one would go near the place. With all those trees, too, the 
neighborhor? seems to me to be likely to attract whatever rain there may be 
about.” 

“We must hope for the best,” George Henry said, with a pious effort at 
optimism. 


Rain, however, for the next few weeks seemed the most unlikely thing in 
the world. From early morn till night, the sun shone down from a cloudless 
sky upon a parched but happy land. Mr. Hiram B. Pluck seemed to grow 
larger and his smile more beatific every day. His beautiful niece frequentiy 
found her way to the luncheon-table behind the door at the Milan, and was 
never slow in expressing her appreciation of the wonderful generosity dis- 
played by her uncle’s backers. It was not until a fortnight before the time 
iixed for the opening performance that the originator of this great scheme 
allowed a single expression of doubt to escape him. It was a hot and 
breathless afternoon, and the café at the Milan was far more empty than 
usual. The sky was overcast, and there were rumors of a rapid fall of the 
barometer. 

“What, between ourselves, gentlemen, bothers me some,” he confessed, 
bringing his second liqueur over to the Underwoods’ table, “is the fact that as yet 
scarcely any seats whatever have been booked through what you call, over on this 
side, the libraries. We have offered to put them in on the ground floor, but—nothing 
doing. Only this morning I have been to see two of the bosses. I went so far as to 
make a foolishly generous offer of a limited number of seats, just to get a little money 
on the books, but it was no good. What in thunder are they afraid of?” 

“The weather,” George Henry declared solemnly. 

“*The weather?’” Mr. Pluck repeated. “Why, it’s the most maligned thing in this 
island of yours! There hasn’t been a drop of rain for three weeks. The ground’s crack- 
ing down there with the heat. I’ve got an ice-cream shanty in the woods that’ll pretty i cian aan” gle, 
well pay its whole expenses the first day.” é 


“Tf this weather should continue,” George Henry observed portentously. coming up and wanting 
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“Why shouldn’t it?’”’ Mr. Pluck demanded, with a touch of the 
irritation which that morning seemed prevalent. 

‘The glass is falling,” Stephen interposed. ‘‘What’s that?” 
he added, suddenly lifting his head and listening. 

‘‘Rain,” his brother replied with asmile. ‘‘ Very violent rain.” 

‘‘A thunder-storm, maybe,” Mr. Pluck muttered. ‘‘It’ll clear 
the air—do a lot of good.” 

“Or,” George Henry remarked sagely, “it may be a break-up 
of the weather.” 

Mr. Pluck gazed at his genial little vis-a-vis with the eyes of a 
murderer. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘I’m not one of those to meet 
trouble before it comes. A thunder-storm’s neither here nor 
there. To-morrow morning the sky will be clear and the sun 
shining again. I’ve turned my face toward the bright days all 
my life, and I am not going back on myself now. I'll take one 
more of those liqueur brandies, Louis,’’ he added, turning round 
in his chair, ‘‘and the storm can darned well do what it pleases. 
We’ve no rehearsal, and everything down yonder’s been arranged 
so that a little preliminary rain won’t do us a scrap of harm. 
Here’s one more drink to the Rawlingsey Open Theater and ‘ The 
Forest King’!”’ 

The brothers Underwood drained the last drop of their after- 
luncheon glass of port and rose to their feet. It wanted two 
minutes to half-past two, at which hour they invariably turned 

Cityward. 
“We shall hear from you if there is anything further 
you want, Mr. Pluck?”’ Stephen observed. 
“There won’t be another darned thing, sir,’’ was the 
confident reply. ‘You gentlemen have kept your part of 
our bargain magnificently, and if I’ve stuck you 
for a few thousands more than | expected, it’s all 
been open and aboveboard, and you'll get 
it back many times over.” 
: A clap of thunder shook the room. 
oe: George Henry gazed into the streaming 

a? courtyard with the pleased interest of a 
child. 

““T trust so,” he murmured. 


exclaimed. “I shall never be able to see you without 
to throw my arms round your neck’ 
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Mr. Hiram B. Pluck stood two days of continuous rain with- 
out flinching, but on the third day he wobbled, on the fourth he 
was lacrymose, and on the fifth he turned up unexpectedly at 
the office of Messrs. Underwood & Sons in the city. When he 
had divested himself of his mackintosh and sent his umbrella out 
into the warehouse, it became obvious that he was no longer the 
same man. He seemed to have shrunken into his clothes; there 
were little bags under his eyes; he sat resolutely with his back 
to the window, against which the rain was streaming continuously. 

“‘Gentlemen,”’ he said, “this is the kind of luck which at fifty 
years of age finds me still a poor man.” 

“This spell of bad weather is certainly most unfortunate,” 
Stephen acknowledged. 

“There seems very little chance of any change for the better,” 
George Henry put in, with well-assumed gloominess. 

‘“We motored down to Rawlingsey yesterday,” Stephen said. 
prospect is most depressing.” 

“‘Hideous.” his brother agreed. ‘‘There were only a few men 
at work, and they seemed to think it scarcely worth while 
going on.”’ 

Their visitor groaned. 

“‘T don’t know as they ain’t right,” he admitted. ‘*See here, 
gentlemen: We’ve got a grand scheme, but we’re up against the 
British climate, and the British climate’s going to lick us. What 
about cutting our losses? I think, for the matter of a few hun- 
dred pounds, our theatrical company would dissolve and allow 
us to break the contract.” 

Stephen shook his head. 

“TI should consider such a course premature,” he declared. 
‘*We must not despair.” 

‘Never say die,” George Henry muttered lugubriously. 

‘Guess your principle’s right,’”’ Mr. Pluck admitted, “but I 
am a poor man, and my pay-roll, as you know, is no inconsid- 
erable item. I’d like to save some of that, if I could. I am 
counting the two thousand pounds, which is my little contri- 
bution to the show, as gone already.” 

‘Dear me!” Stephen exclaimed, leaning back in his chair and 
gazing protestingly toward their visitor. “‘You’re in a very 
depressed frame of mind, Mr. Pluck.” 

‘“‘T was at Rawlingsey myself this morning,” that gentleman 
replied, ‘“‘and there are pools of water half a foot deep in the 
auditorium, and the stage is a shining lake. Blast your climate, 
Mr. Underwood!” 

Stephen leaned a little forward, with the tips of his fingers 
pressed together. 

“I am sorry to see you so distressed, Mr. Pluck,” he said, 
‘and I must remind you that both my brother and myself have 
the strongest objection to blasphemy in any shape or form. How- 
ever, subject to my brother’s approval, I should like to relieve 
vour mind of some of your anxieties. 
You have two thousand pounds sunk in 
the scheme, and a liability as regards 
the current expenses after the opening. 
We will, if you like, buy vou out.” 

“Certainly,” George Henry agreed. 
‘Buy you out, Mr. Pluck.” 

Mr. Pluck was forfa moment suspi- 
cious. - The impossibility, however, of 
any living person possessing inside in- 
formation as to the vagaries of the 
English climate impressed itself speedily 
upon him. A new eagerness shone in 
his face. 

‘“How much do you think of offering 
me, gentlemen?” he asked. 

Stephen did not hesitate. 

“We will give you,” he suggested, 
‘‘ vour two thousand pounds, and relieve 
you of your liabilities, on consideration 
that you become our manager at, say, 
twenty pounds a week, until we choose to abandon the 

enterprise.” 
“Put it on paper,” Mr. Pluck begged hastily. “Let me 
see that in black and white.” ; 

““T will do so,” Stephen agreed, drawing a sheet of paper 
toward him, “while my brother writes you the check. 


Mr. Pluck returned to his modest rooms at the Milan Hotel 
with a check for two thousand pounds in his pocket and an ex- 
ceedingly light heart. It rained the whole of that night and the 
whole of the next day, but with trustworthy fidelity he obeyed 
the instructions of his employers, stocked (Coutinued on ptge 108) 
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We have all heard that a pronounced religious and 
death and worse terrors on Europe’s battle-fields, 
has meant a revival of belief in, and adherence to, 
is from the true state of affairs is shown by Judge 
of our soldiers at the front. And he has also gotten 
to the Y. M.C. A. He writes with a vast prac- 
a keen sense of the new valuation of goodness and 
of the whole world has been greatly emphasized 
“‘doughboy’s religion’’—‘‘the religion of Christ in 
on the sea, and in the air will henceforth be a leading 


N American colonel in France was having difficulty 
with his safe. It was the headquarters’ safe. Its 
lock had jammed, and none of his staff could open 
it. While they were struggling with it, a colored ser- 

geant came up to them apologetically. 

“Cul’n’l,” he said, “if I ain’t intrudin’ into dis heah dif- 
fickulty, I believes, sah, dat I might he’p yah.” 

“Ves?” said the colonel. “‘What do you suggest?” 

“‘Cul’n’l,” said the sergeant, ‘‘I suggests Co’p’l Hall.” 

“*Corporal Hall?’ Why Corporal Hall?” 

““Co’p’l Hall,” the sergeant explained, under his voice, ‘‘ was 
fo’ foah years a bugglah.”’ 

They sent for Corporal Hall, and Corporal Hall opened the 
safe. 

“Well, Sergeant,’’ the colonel said, “I’m glad to know about 
Corporal Hall. I wish I’d knownit sooner. It would have 
saved us a lot of time with that safe. And tell me, Sergeant— 
in case we may need to call on you some day—in what direc- 
tion do your particular talents lie?” 

“Cul’n’'l,” the sergeant answered, ‘“‘Ah doan’ want to tell 
no lies. Standin’ as Ah does daily in de presence of mah 
Makeh, mos’ doubtless Ah doan’ want to tell no lies. But 
if de time comes when Ah kin he’p yah, sah, Ah’ll make a 
full an’ free confession, a full an’ free confession, sah.” 

When the colonel told me that story, I enjoyed it as a humor- 
ous anecdote. So did the others at the table. And I was 
for some time at the front before it dawned on me that there 
was a great deal morein the story than mere humor. There 
was illumination in it. 

Ihad been puzzled by the antagonism of the American 
doughboy to the Y. M. C. A. Immediately upon landing in 
France, I had found that the Y was ‘“‘in bad.” There was no 
use blinking the fact then, and there is no use trying to keep 
it out of print now, because the returning soldier has made it 
known everywhere in America. The Y was “in bad,” and I 
could not understand why. 

The soldiers had many reasons to give for their antagonism, 
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spiritual awakening has come to the men who faced 
and it has been assumed by many people that this 
the ancient dogmas of Christianity. How far this 
Lindsey’s searching study of the ideas and opinions 
at the roots of the antagonism of the American boys 
tical knowledge of the trends of human nature, 
virtue whose impressment on the minds and hearts 
by the war, and with the conviction that the 
action’’—s) splendidly developed in the trenches, 
moral and spiritual forge in the lives of all of us. 


but none of the reasons seemed sufficient, and most of them 
proved on investigation to be ill founded. Some of the men 
complained that the Y. M. C. A. had been overcharging them 
for tobacco and cigarettes, but that complaint was easily dis- 
posed of. The Y workers had been selling “smokes” to the 
soldiers at the price which the goods cost the Association. 
That price was higher than the same articles cost the soldier 
in the regular army stores, because the army did not have to 
pay freight dnd the Y did. To avoid criticism, the Y had re- 
duced its prices. It was now selling tobacco and cigarettes at 
the prices for which thev could be bought from the quarter- 
master’s stores, and the loss was being met out of the Associa- 
tion’s general fund. Nevertheless, the complaint persisted. 

I found other soldiers who objected that the Y never gave 
anything for nothing, but it was obvious that the Y was giv- 
ing many things for nothing. It was giving the rooms in the 
Y huts, all sorts of free entertainments, books, and writing- 
materials and athletic supplies. It was giving the services 
of thousands of willing workers, who were fulfiling a miss‘oa 
of incalculable value to the army by keeping up the morale of 
the soldiers. 

And I found the charge that the Y workers kept themselves 
in soft billets behind the lines and avoided danger—although 
hundreds of these workers were constantly in the danger-zone 
and under fire, several had been killed, many had been wounded 
or gassed, a number had died of exposure and overwork, and 
some had been decorated for conspicuous acts of bravery. 

There were other complaints of various sorts, and back of 
them all was the same animosity which was not renoved by 
disproving the complaints. The reasons which the boys gave 
for their animosity might be wholly imaginary reasons. The 
animosity remained only too real. 

On the other hand, the Salvation Army was enormously popu- 
lar. I went, for instance, to a Salvation Ar.ny dugout, back of 
the broken walls of a shell-torn town, while the “ whiz-bangs”’ 
were still shrieking overhead and our batteries were booming 
their replies. The whole group of chattering, smiling, shouting 
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youngsters who greeted me were unanimous in demanding that 
I should be sure to tell the people back home to give generously 
to the “good old Salvation Army.” We sat round the fire while 
the doughnuts sizzled in a pan of grease and the coffee steamed 
in tin cups that were handed out by two Salvation lassies; and 
the boys kept assuring me: “I tell you, Judge, the Salvation 
ladies are the real thing. You never see their pictures in the 
magazines, and they don’t drink tea in any of the swell joints; 
they’re right here on the job all the time.”’ Or, “Say, Judge, if 
we hadn’t just pulled them out of the last town that went to 
pieces, they’d have stayed there to be shot up with the rest of 
us.” Or: “They feed us up. They go under fire with us. And 
they don’t preach to us. They’re all like these two, and, gee, 
we're for them!” 

The very same things might have been said of many of the 
Y. M. C. A. workers, yet not once did I hear them said. When 
the Y was mentioned, both men and officers either criticized or 
remained silent, and most of the soldiers’ criticisms were so 
violent as to be unprintable. 

“We've had six Y. M. C. A. preachers here in the last two 
weeks,” one of the men said to me. ‘‘They’ve been joy-riding 
up and down the lines, preaching to us about the dangers of 
booze, women, and gambling. And it’s the holy truth, Judge, 
we're so sore that every one of us is feeling like having a hell of a 
time with all three the first leave we get.”’ I heard another sol- 
dier announce the arrival of a Y preacher by singing out. ‘‘ Well, 
well; here comes Old Wine, Women, and Song again!” Over 
and over, the boys would say, “That sissyfied son of a gun is 
using up gasoline over here, to warn us fellows against the skirts, 
when he ought to be down in the trenches where he belongs or 
get to blazes out o’ here.”’ Cr: “What is that dolled-up guy doing 
behind a counter, selling cigarettes and living in the best billet in 
town, when he ought to be soaking with the rest of us? He’sa 
fake. That’s what he is—a fake!” At mess after mess with 
the officers, I would hear: “Well, heaven help the Y after this 
war! How the fellows will hate it!’ And again and again they 
would sum it all up: “The Y is the biggest failure in the war. 
The biggest, bar none!”’ 

I was myself talking in the Y. M. C. A. huts. I knew with 
what sincere devotion the Y workers were giving themselves to 
their work, and it fairly made my heart ache to learn how their 
efforts were unappreciated. It was pathetic io see the bewilder- 
ment of many of the preachers and secretaries who felt the 
army’s antagonism and did not understand the cause of it. I 


found it almost equally pitiful that the soldiers themselves did 
not know what was the matter, but tried to justify their feelings 
by making charges against the Y of which it was not guilty. 

What was really wrong? 

The truth became apparent in a very curious way. Some of 
the Y workers proposed that the soldiers at the Y meetings 
should be asked to answer a questionnaire in which they should 
give the three cardinal sins that were most abhorred by the sol- 
dier. The average answer was to be taken as a ‘‘message”’ from 
the doughboys in France to those back in America. And, of 
course, it was hoped that, after all the crusading that had been 
done against drinking, gambling, and immorality, the boys 
would line up solidly against those three vices. 

The result was startling. No matter where the vote was taken, 
and no matter how the question was asked, the soldiers answered 
invariably that to them the first great sin was cowardice, and the 
first great virtue was courage. 

With the same unanimity, they replied that the second worst 
sin was selfishness, and the second greatest virtue self-sacrifice. 

The third vice was variously expressed as snobbishness, big- 
headedness, boastfulness, or hypocrisy. And one of the Y secre- 
taries told me that when he tried to get the boys to declare 
against personal immorality, they just gave him the “ horse-laugh.” 

Here, then, was one fundamental cause of misunderstanding 
between the Y and the men whom it was so eager to help. In 
the directions issued by the Association to its workers, the great- 
est stress was laid upon the importance of saving soldiers from 
sin and getting them to ‘accept and follow Jesus Christ.”? These 
were declared to be ‘‘fundamental objectives.’”” They were so 
given in the ** Manual of Camp Work” issued to secretaries and 
workers as late as June, t9r8. And the soldiers had no patience 
with such objectives. As one of them put it to me: ‘Look at 
that bunch of roughnecks there! Not a one of them has seen the 
inside of a church in years, but I tell you they’re real Christians. 
They love one another, and it’s the real thing in loving, for they’d 
lay down their lives for each other and divide their last crumb 
with a comrade. We get that sort of thing at the front more 
than we ever had it in the churches or in the Y. M. C. A. at home. 
And when we’re doing it and feeling it here, the less talk they 
give us about it the better—especially when the talk comes from 
some of these dolled-up guys that don’t know as much about it as 
we 

When I went into the trenches, I could see the thing for my- 
self. Here was true Christianity in action, before the face of 
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death, under 
circumstan- 
ces that 
made any 
preaching, 
however 
eloquent, 
seem tawdry. 
I did not need 
to be told it. 
It was in the 
way in which one oi 
them would wrap 
me in a treneh-coat, 
and another show 
me how to protect 
myself with a gas- 
mask, and a third outfit 
me witha helmet. It was 
in the friendly cautious- 
ness with which they led 
me into the first-line 
trenches, and it was in the 
way the men in machine- 
gun pits and dugouts 
greeted me and my guides—in cheer- 
ful whispers, full of comradeship and 
unspoken affection. These men were 
practising their fundamental virtues, 
courage, self-sacrifice, and sincere humility. Ina 
very real sense, they were saving the world. They 
were laying down their lives for humanity. They 
were loving their neighbors as themselves and 
better than themselves. Face to face with eternity, 
they were truly following the example of Christ on 
the cross. They were not thinking of saving their 
souls. They were thinking of nothing so selfish. 
And when they came back from that Calvary, in 
which they had seen their comrades die, what 
patience would they have with smug exhortations 
about personal sins, individ- 

ual salvation, and the self- 


satisfaction of su- 

perior virtue? 
Naturally, they 
_ad none whatever. If you 
preach to a man that he 
must do right because he 
will be punished if he does 
wrong, you are preaching a 
cowardly ethic. It does not matter whether you 
threaten him with jail or with hell-fire, you are 
appealing to his fear. Such appeals are never 
very effective, even in peace-time. I have found them a com- 
plete failure among children in our juvenile-court work, for 
example. And to the soldiers they were worse than puerile. 
They offended against the first tenet of the doughboy’s faith— 

that the most damnable of all sins is cowardice. 

Similarly, the men resented the way in which the preachers 
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handled the question of pe-- 
sonal immorality, although 
they did not at all resent the 
handling of the same subject 

by their offi- 
4 cers. The 
difference was 
due to the 
fact that the 
officers and 
the wiser Y. 

M.C. A. workers made 

a straight appeal to 

the boys to avoid im- 

morality in order to 

keep themselves 

“fighting fit’ and to 

protect their comrades 

‘from the infection of 

disease. They pointed 
out the physical effects 
of sexual. vice and lec- 
tured on the use of pro- 
phylactics to guard 
against infection. They 
appealed to the men’s loyalty to 
the cause for which they were 
fighting and to their loyalty to the 
comrades who were fighting beside 
them. The wiser Y. M. C. A. 
workers, as I have said, made the same plea, but 
I heard one of the Y leaders in England argue 
against the use of prophylactics because these 
would save the sinner from the “blight of sin.” 
He was willing to have the innocent suffer with 
the guilty, ‘‘even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” He insisted that the only salvation in such 
matters came from the saving grace of redemption 
in “the blood of the Lamb.” And this selfish and 
antisocial point of view, offensive enough in times 
of peace, was abhorrent to the soldier, 
whose whole life and personality had 
been submerged in the great commen 
fight of his nation for its social exis- 
tence. 

Furthermore, some of the Y workers 
arrived in France with an evangelical 
Sunday-school attitude of superior vir- 
tue. They were men who had been 
picked for their mission as being con- 
spicuously free of the vices of drinking, 
gambling, and personal immorality. 
They came to uplift the unregenerate 
roughneck by precept and example. 
They had no opportunity to show their 
courage. Their personal sacrifice was 
so small beside the soldier’s self-immo- 
lation that it was quite invisible. And 
their assumption of evangelical su- 
periority seemed to convict them of the 
soldier’s third cardinal sins—snobbish- 
ness, lack of humility, boastfulness. 
The army called them the “ Holier- 
than-thou’s.” 

The Salvation Army avoided this reproach by not preaching; 
by giving devoted service only, and by sharing the soldier’s 
daily life of hardship and danger as much as possible. The Sal- 
vation lassie had learned humility in street-corner meetings, and 
in services in dark and dingy little buildings where the very 
poor and lowly came. The doughboy had seen those meetings 
at home, and he knew how humble they were. He saw among 
the “Salvation ladies”-no unconscious assumption of superior 
holiness. The Salvation Army had no money to spend on motor- 
cars and gasoline and comfortable billets for its workers; and 
those workers were not of the social class that has afternoon tea 
at conspicuous hotels and inevitably gets its pictures in the 
newspapers.. They practised the doughboy’s religion, and the 
boys loved them. : 

I had heard that the war had brought a great religious revival 
among the warring people of Europe, and I had expected to see 
signs of it among the soldiers. There were none of the tra- 
ditional sort: I asked the officers of most (Continned on page 126) 
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And the skunk, glancing back with bright eyes of vigilance and understanding, passed on as if the 


N the edge of evening, when the last of the light was 

gathered in the pale-green upper sky, and all the world 
of the quiet backwoods clearings was sunk in a soft 
violet dusk, a leisurely and self-possessed little animal 
came strolling among the ancient stumps and mossy hillocks 
of the open upland sheep pasture. He was about the size of an 
average cat, but shorter of leg, with a long, sharp-muzzled head, 
and he carried his broad, feathery tail very high in a graceful 
arch like a squirrel in good humor. Unlike most other creatures 
of the wild, his coloring was such as to make him conspicuous 
rather than conceal him. He was black, with a white stripe 
down his face, a white patch on the back of his neck, and a white 
stripe all the way along each side of his body. And, also unlike 
the rest of the furtive folk, he seemed quite unconcerned to hide 
his movements from observation. Neither was he forever glanc- 
ing this way and that, as if on the watch for enemies. Rather he 
had the air of being content that his enemies should do the watch- 
ing—and avoid him. 

The skunk—for such was the undignified appellation of this 
very dignified personality of the wilderness —was pleasantly 
engrossed in his.own business. That business, at the moment, 
consisted of catching the big, fat, juicy, copper-brown June-bugs 
as they emerged from their holes in the sod, crawled up the bind- 
ing grass Stems, and spread their wings for their heavy evening 
flight. It was easy hunting, and he had no need of haste. ~o 
snap up these great slow and clumsy beetles as they clung upon 
the grass stems was as easy as picking strawberries—and, indeed, 
not altogether dissimilar, as he would nip off the hard, glossy 
wing-cases of the big beetles as one nips off the hull of the berry 
“ before munching the succulent morsel. 

Having slept the day through in his snug burrow in the under- 
brush which fringed the forest edge of the clearing, he had come 
forth into the dewy twilight equipped with a fine appetite. He 
had come with the definite purpose of hunting June-bugs—this 
being the season, all too brief, for that highly favored delicacy. 
At first, he had thought of nothing else. But when he had taken 
the edge off his hunger, he began to consider the chances of vary- 
ing his diet. As he seized an unlucky beetle, close’ to the edge of 
a flat, spreading juniper bush, a brooding ground-sparrow flew up, 
with a startled cheep, from under his very nose. He dropped 
the beetle and made a lightning pounce at the bird. But her 
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wing had flicked him across the eyes 
confusingly, and he missed her. He 
knew well enough, however, what 
her presence there among the warm 
grass tussocks meant. He went nos- 
ing eagerly under the juniper bush and soon found a nest with 
four little brown-mottled eggs in it. Tiny though they were, 
they made a titbit very much to his taste, al] the more so that 
they were very near hatching. Having licked his jaws and fas- 
tidiously polished the fur of his shrewd, keen face, he sauntered 
off to ‘see what other delicacies the evening might have in store 
for him. 

A little further on, toward the center of the pasture, he came 
vpon a flat slab of rock, its surface sloping toward the south, 
its southward edge slightly overhanging and fringed with soft 
grass. He knew the rock well—knew how its bare surface drank 
in the summer sun all day long and held the warmth throughout 
the dew-chill nights. He knew, too, that other creatures besides 
himself right very well appreciate this genial warmth. Stealthily, 
and without the smallest disturbance of the grassy fringe, he 
sniffed along the overhanging edge of the rock. Suddenly he 
stiffened, and his sharp snout darted in under the rock. Then he 
jerked back—with the writhing tail of a snake between his jaws. 

The prize was a big black-and-yellow garter-snake, not far 
from three feet long—not venomous, but full of energy and fight. 
It tried to cling to its hiding-place; but the shrewd skunk, instead 
of attempting to pull it out straight, like a cork from a bottle- 
neck, ran forward a pace or two and, as it were, “peeled”’ it forth. 
It doubled out, struck him smartly in the face with its harmless 
fangs, and then coiled itself about his neck and fore legs. There 
was a moment of confused rough-and-tumble, but the skunk 
knew just how to handle this kind of antagonist. Having bitten 
the reptile’s tail clean through, he presently, with the help of his 
practised little paws, succeeded in getting hold of it by the back, 
an inch or two behind the head. This ended the affair as a 
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twilight world belonged to him 


Unconcerned 


G. D. Roberts struggle; and the victor proceeded 
to round off his supper on snake. 
He managed to put away almost all 
Paul Bransom but the head and tail, and then, 
after a meticulous toilet to fur and 
paws (for he was as fastidiously cleanly as a cat), he sauntered 
back toward his burrow in the underbrush, to refresh himself 
with a nap before seeking further adventures. 

Directly in his path stood three or four young seedling 
firs, about two feet high, in a dense cluster. Half a dozen paces 
beyond this tiny thicket, a big red fox, belly to earth, was 
soundlessly stalking some quarry, perhaps a mouse, which 
could be heard ever so faintly rustling the grass stems at the 
edge of the thicket. To the skunk, with his well-filled belly, 
the sound had no interest. He rounded the thicket—and came 
face to face with the fox. 

Neither in size, strength, nor agility was he any match for 
the savage red beast which stood in his path and was quite 
capable, indeed, of despatching him in two snaps of his long, 
lean jaws. But he was not in the least put out. Watchfel but 
cool, he kept straight on, neither delaying nor hastening his 
leisurely and nonchalant progress. The fox, on the other 
hand, stopped short. He washungry. His hunting was interf2red 
with—for that rustling under the fir branches had stopped. 
His fine red brush twitched angrily. Nevertheless, he had no 
stomach to tackle this easy-going little gentleman in the black- 
and-white stripes. Showing his long white teeth in a vindictive 
but noiseless snarl, he stepped aside. And the skunk, glancing 
back with bright eyes of vigilance and understanding, passed on 
as if the twilight world belonged to him. He knew—and he 
knew his enemy knew as well—that he carried with him a con- 
cealed weapon of such potency that no fox, unless afflicted with 
madness, would ever willingly run up against it. 

Reaching his burrow in the underbrush without further adven- 
ture, he found it empty. His mate and her young ones—now 


three-quarters grown—were 
scaitered away, foraging for 
themselves over the wide, 
forest-scented clearings. It was a 
spacious burrow, dug by a sturdy, 
surly old woodchuck who, though 
usually as pugnacious as a badger and 
an obstinate stickler for his rights, had 
in this case yielded without a fight to 
the mild-mannered little usurper, and 
humped off in disgust to hollow a new 
abode much deeper in the forest, where 
such a mischance would not be likely to 
happen him again. Under the tenancy of 
the skunk family, the burrow was sweet 
and dry and daintily kept. With a little 
grumble of content deep in his throat, 
he curled himself up and went to sleep. 
When he woke and set forth again to 
renew his foraging, although he had only 
slept an hour, his vigorous digestion had 
quite restored his appetite. He had no 
more thought for June-bugs. He wanted 
bigger g2™e—more red-blooded, and with 
some excitement in it. He thought of 
the farmyard, half a mile away ‘across 
the c'caring:, down over the round of 
the upland. It was weeks now since he 
had visited it. There might be something ; 
worth picking up. There might be a : 
mother hen with chickens in a pen which 
he could find a way into. There might be a 
hen sitting on her clutch of eggs in a stolen 
nest under the barn. He had discovered, in 
previous seasons, that most sitting hens had their nests 
provided for them in secure places which he could in no 
way manage to come at. But he had also found that 
sometimes a foolish and secretive—and very young—hen 


will hide her nest in some such out-of-the-way place as 
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under the barn floor, where the troublesome human creatures 
who preside over the destinies of hens cannot get at it. Here 
she keeps her precious eggs all to herself till she has enough to 
cover comfortably, and then she proceeds to the pleasant task 
of brooding them, and has things all her own way till some 
night-prowler comes along and convicts her of her folly. - 

A full moon, large and ruddy like a ripe pumpkin, was just 
rising behind the jagged black tops of the spruce forest. It 
threw long, fantastic, confusing shadows across the dewy hil- 
locks of the pasture. Hither and thither, in and out and across 
the barred streaks of light, darted the wild rabbits, gamboling as 
if half beside themselves, as if smitten with a midsummer madness 
by the capricious magic of the night. But if mad, they retained 
enough sound sense to keep ever at a prudent distance from the 
leisurely striped wayfarer who appeared so little interested in 
their sport. Though they were bigger than he, they knew that 
if they should venture within reach of his pounce, his indifference 
would vanish and his inexorable fangs would be in their throats. 

Knowing his utter inability to compete with the speed of the 
rabbits, now they were wide-awake, the skunk hardly noticed 
their antics but kept on his direct path toward the farmyard. 
Presently, however, his attention was caught by the rabbits 
scuttering off in every direction. On the instant, he was all 
alert for the cause. Mounting a hillock, he caught sight of a 
biggish, shaggy-haired dog some distance down the pasture. 
The dog was racing 
this way and that as 
crazily, it seemed, 
as the rabbits, with 
faint little yelps of 
excitement and 
whines of disap 
pointment. He was 
chasing the rabbits 
with all his energy: 
and it was evident 
that he wasa stran- 
ger, a newcomer to 
the wilderness 
world, for he seemed 
to think he might 
hope to catch the 
fleet-footed crea- 
tures by merely 
running after them. 
As a matter of fact. 
he had just arrived, 
that same day, at 
the backwoods 
farm, from the city 
down the river. His 
experience had 
been confined to 
streets and gardens 
and the chasing of 
cats, and he wasdaft 
with delight over 
the spacious free- 
dom of the clear- 
ings. The skunk 
eyed himscornfully, 
and continued his 
journey with the 
unconcern of an cle- 
phant. 

A moment later. 
the dog was aware of 
a livtle, insignificant 
black-and-white 
creature coming 
slowly toward him 
as if unconscious 
of his presence. 
Another rabbit! 
But as this one did 
not seem alarmed, 
he stopped and 
eyed it with sur- 
prise, his head 
cocked to one side 
in inquiry. The 
skunk half turned 


and moved off slowly, deliberately, at right angles to the path 
he had been following. 

With a yelp of delight, the dog dashed at this easy victim, 
which seemed'so stupid that it made no effort to escape. He was 
almost upon it. Another leap, and he would have had it in his 
jaws. But the amazing little animal turned its back on him, 
stuck its tail straight in the air, and jerked up its hind quarters 
with a derisive gesture. In that instant, something hot and soft 
struck the inexperienced hunter full in the face—something soft, 
indeed, but overwhelming, paralyzing. It stopped him dead in 
his tracks. Suffocating, intolerably pungent, it both blinded 
him and choked him. His lungs refused to work, shutting up 
spasmodically. Gasping and gagging, he groveled on his belly 
and strove frantically to paw his mouth and nostrils clear of the 
dense, viscous fluid which was clogging them. Failing in this, 
he fell to rooting violently in the short grass, biting and tearing 
at it, and rolling in it, till some measure of breath and eyesight 
returned tohim. Thereupon, his matted head all stuck with grass 
and moss and dirt, he set off racing madly for the farmhouse, 
where he expected to get relief from the strange torment which 
afflicted him. But when he pawed and whined at the kitchen 
door for admittance, he was driven off with contumely and broom- 
sticks. There was nothing for him to do but slink away with his 
shame to a secluded corner between the wagon-shed and the pig- 
pen. where he could soothe his burning muzzle in the cool weeds 
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and fresh earth. On the following day, one of the farm-hands, 
with rude hands and unsympathetic comment, scrubbed him 
violently with liquid soap and then clipped close his splendid 
shaggy coat. But it was a week before he was readmitted to the 
comfortable fellowship of the farmhouse kitchen. 


For a moment or two, with a glance of triumph in his bright 
eyes, the skunk had watched the paroxysms of his discomfited 
foe. Then, dropping the tip of his tail back into its customary 
disdainful arch, he had turned back toward his burrow. This 
was a redoubtable foe whom he had just put to rout, and he had 
expended most of his armory upon him. He had no wish to risk 
another encounter until the potent secretion which he carried in 
a sac between the powerful muscles of his thighs should have had 
time to accumulate again. He dropped, for that night, all notion 
of the distinctly adventurous expedition to the farmyard, con- 
tenting himself with snapping up a few beetles and crickets as 
he went. He was lucky enough to pounce upon an indiscreet 
field-mouse just as she emerged from her burrow; and then a few 
minutes’ digging with his powerful and expert fore paws had 
served to unearth the mouse’s nest with her half-dozen tiny blind 
sucklings. So he went home well satisfied with himself. Before 
reentering, he again made a careful toilet; and as the opening of 
the sac from which he had projected the potent fluid into his 
enemy’s face had immediately closed up tight and fast, he carried 


as fast as his little legs would carry him 
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no trace of the virulent odor with him. Indeed, that fluid was a 
thing which he never by any chance allowed to get onto his own 
fur. Always, at the moment of ejecting it, the fur on his thighs 
parted and lay back flat to either side of the naked vent of the 
sac, and the long tail cocked itself up rigidly, well out of the way. 
It was a stuff he kept strictly for his foes, and never allowed to 
offend either himself or his friends. 

On entering his burrow, he found there his mate and all the 
youngsters curled up together in the sleep of good digestion and 
easy conscience. He curled himself up with them, that the supply 
of his high explosive might accumulate during another forty winks. 

About an hour before the dawn, he awoke again, feeling hun- 
gry. The rest of the family were still sleeping, having gorged 
themselves, as he might have done had it not been for that 
encounter with the misguided dog. He left them whimpering 
contentedly in their cozy slumber, and crept forth into the dewy 
chill alone, his heart set on mice and such like warm-blooded 
game. 

The moon was now high overhead, sailing honey-colored 
through a faintly violet sky. The rough pasture, with its stumps 
and hillocks, was touched into a land of dream. 

Now it chanced that an old bear, who was accustomed to 
foraging in the valley beyond the cedar swamp, had on this 
night decided to bring her cub on an expedition toward the more 
dangerous neighborhood of the clearings. She wanted to begin 
his education in all 
the wariness which 
is so necessary for 


wild in approaching 
the works and haunts 
of man. On reaching 
the leafy fringe of 
bushes which fringed 
the rude rail fence 
dividing the forest 
from the pasture, she 
cautiously poked her 
head through the 
leafage, and for per- 
haps a minute, mo- 
tionless as a stone, 
she interrogated the 
bright open spaces 
with eyes and ears 
and nostrils. The 
cub, taking the cue 
from his mother, stif- 
fened to the like 
movelessness at her 
side, his bright little 
eyes full of interest 
and curiosity. There 
was no sign of danger 
in the pasture. In 
fact, there were the 
merry rabbits, hop- 
ping about in the 
moonlight undis- 
turbed. This was a 
sign of security quite 
good enough for the 
wise old bear. With 
crafty and experi- 
enced paws, she 
forced a hole in the 
fence—leaving the 
top rail above 
the binder in its 
place—and led the 
ager cub forth into 
the moonlight. 

The special notion 
of the bear in coming 
to the pasture was to 
teach her cub the art 
of finding, unearth- 
ing, and catching the 
toothsome wild mice. 
Keeping along near 
the fence, she sniffed 
(Concluded on page 10. ) 
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XXVIUI 
THE MOONLIT WAY 
ARRES whistled and sang alter- 


nately as he tied his evening tie 
before his looking-glass. 


“TIT care not, [, 

Whoever she be. 

I could not love 
her more!” 


he chanted gaily, 
examining the ef- 
fect and button- 
ing his white waistcoat. 

Westmore, loitering near and 
waiting for him, referred again 
indignantly to Renoux’s report 
concerning the presence of Freund and Lehr at 
the Northbrook railway station. 

“If I catch them hanging around Thessa,”’ 
he said, “Vl certainly beat them up, Garry.” 

“Deal with anything of that sort directly; 
that’s always the best way. No use arguing witha Hun. When 
he misbehaves, beat him up. It’s the only thing he understands.” 

“Well, it’s all right for us to do it now, as long as the French 
government knows where Thessa is,” remarked Barres, drawing a 
white clove-carnation through his buttonhole. ‘But what do 
you think of them, planning wholesale murder like that? Isn’t 
it the fine flower of Prussianism? There’s the real and porcine 
boche for you, somber, savage, stupidly ferocious, swinishly per- 
sistent, but never quite cunning enough, never sufficiently subtle 
in planning his filthy and murderous holocausts.” 

Westmore nodded. 

“Quite right. The Lusitania and Belgium cost the Hun the 
respect of civilization, and are driving the civilized into a common 
understanding. We’ll go in before long; don’t worry.” 

They descended the stairs together just as dinner was 
announced. 

Mrs. Barres said laughingly to her son: 

“Your father is still fishing, I suppose; so, in spite of his 
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He was dressing for the spec- 
tac’e-play and dance at Hohenlinden, the Gerhardt place. 


admonition to me by letter this morning, I 
sent over one of the men with some ther- 
mos bottles and a very nice supper. He 
grumbles, but he always likes it.” 

“T wonder what Mr. Barres will think of 
me,” ventured Dulcie. ‘He left such a 
pretty little rod for me. Thessa and I have been examining it. 
I’d like to go, only,” she added, with a wistful 
smile, “I have never been to a real party.” 

“Of course you’re going to the Gerhardts,’’ in- 
sisted Lee, laughing. ‘Dad is absurd about his 
fishing. I don’t believe any girl ever 
lived who'd prefer fishing on that foggy 
lake at night to dancing at such a party 
as you are going to to-night”’ 

“Aren’t you going?” asked Thessalic, 
but Lee shook her head, still smiling. 


As for Dulcie. she was in the seventh heaven, thrilled with 
the dreamy beauty of it all and the exquisite phantoms 
floating on the greensward under her enraptured eyes 


“We have two young setters down with distemper, and mother 
and I always sit up with our dogs under such circumstances.” 

Dog-talk absorbed everybody during dinner. Mrs. Barres 
and Lee were intensely interested in Thessalie’s description of 
the Grand Duke Cyril’s Russian wolfhounds, with which she had 
coursed and hunted as a child. 

Before coffee had been served in the entrance-hall, the kennel- 
master sent in word that one of the pups, a promising Blue 
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Belton, had turned very sick 
indeed, and would Mrs. Barres 
come as soon as convenient. 

It was enough for Mrs. Barres and for 
Lee; they both excused themselves 
without further ceremony and went 
away together to the kennels, apparently quite 
oblivious of their delicate dinner gowns and 
slippers. 

“T’ve seen my mother ruin many a gown on 

such errands,” remarked Garry, smiling. 

“T think that is very splendid,”’ murmured Dulcie, relinquish- 
ing her coffee-cup to Garry and suffering a maid to invest her 
with a scarf and light silk wrap. 

“My mother is splendid,” said Garry, in a low voice. ‘You 
will see her prove it some day, I hope.” 

The girl turned her lovely head curiously, not understanding. 
Garry laughed, but his voice was not quite steady when he said, 

“But it all depends on you, Dulcie, how splendid my mother 
may prove herself.” 

On me? ” 

“On your—kindness.” 

“My—‘kindness?’” 


Bad! BARRES, a painter, lives in Dragon Court, a 
studio-building in New York City. The superintendent 
of the building is Lawrence Soane, an irresponsible and dissi- 
pated Irishman, who has a charming daughter, Dulcie, still a 
schoolgirl. The child is on a plane of refinement far above 
that of her father, and Barres, taking pity on her loneliness 
(her only companions are three cats), makes a friend of her, 
for which she is profoundly grateful, and she becomes his 
model. 

One day, early in 1916, Barres meets a girl whom he had 
encountered just once, under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, two years before in France. She was then a famous 
dancer known as Nihla Quellen, but her real name is Thessa- 
lie Dunois, and she is of Alsatian origin. She has risen to 
prominence under the patronage of Count d’Eblis. a senator 
of France who is involved in German plots against his coun- 
try. Thessalie met him in Constantinople, through a friend 
of her father’s, Ferez Bey, a Turk, who is also engaged in 
German intrigue. D’Eblis wants to marry her, but she does 
not love him and will not do so. Finally, the traitor accuses 
her of betraying him and, in fear, she escapes in disguise to 
New York. D’Eblis sends word to Max Freund, a German 
agent in America, to get rid of her at the first favorable 
opportunity, and she is closely watched by him. 

Freund makes friends with Soane, a rabid hater of England. 
They become associated in a German-Irish plot against 
England, in which Murtagh Skeel, a sensitive and refined 
type of Irishman, is one of the leaders. Freund enlists the 
services of Soane in watching for Thessalie’s visits to Barres’s 
studio. Barres invites Dulcie, Thessalie, and a sculptor 
friend, James Westmore, who has become much interested 
in Thessalie, to visit at his father’s place, Foreland Farms, 
in northern New York. 

The night before they leave, Barres and Georges Renoux. 
a friend of his Paris days and now in the French secret service, 
with several of Renoux’s companions, break up a meeting of 
German agents in a café. They secure some papers which 
refer to German schemes, including the Casement expedition 
to Ireland and a plot to destroy the locks of the Welland 
Canal. Adolf Gerhardt, a German-American banker, with a 
country place at Northbrook, near Foreland Farms, is men- 
tioned as raising the funds for the latter scheme. Murtagh 
Skeel and Ferez Bey are also implicated. A wireless despatch 
sent by way of Mexico concerns the treachery of d’Eblis, and 
says that Nihla Quellen cannot be expected to serve the 
cause. Renoux has information from home that Thessalie 
is ready to betray France, but Barres takes him to the 
studio, and after a talk wjth the girl, the Frenchman admits 
his error. 

At Foreland Farms an opportunity comes for Westmore 
to declare his love for Thessalie, but she responds no further 
than to wish him luck in his courtship; also Barres realizes 
that he is in love with Dulcie. That evening, the Gerhardts, 
accompanied by Skeel, who is their guest, dine at the farm. 
It turns out that Skeel has been in love with Dulcie’s mother, 
but he had gone to India and did not know she had married. 
Dulcie can tell him little about herself except that she does 
not now believe she is Soane’s daughter. Late that night 
Renoux turns up. He has trailed some German agents to 
Northbrook. 

There is to be an outdoor féte at the Gerhardts’ the next 
evening, and the Barres family and guests are invited. 
The féte has been staged by Corot Mandel, an effete char- 
acter who also lives in Dragon Court. 


Thessalie came up in her pretty carnation-rose cloak, esquired 
by the enraptured Westmore, expressing admiration for the 
clothing adorning the very obvious object of his devotion. 

“ All girls can’t wear a thing like that cloak,” he was explaining 
proudly. ‘Now, it would look like the devil on you, Dulcie, 
with your coppery hair and——” 

“What exquisite tact!” shrugged Thessalie, already a trifle 
restive under his constant attendance and unremitting admira- 
tion. ‘“Can’t you, out of your richly redundant vocabulary, 
find something civil to say to Dulcie?”’ 

But Dulcie, still preoccupied with what Barres had said, 
merely gave her an absent-minded smile and walked slowly out 
beside her to the porch, where the headlights of a touring car 
threw two broad beams of gold across the lawn. 


It was a swift, short run through the valley northward among 
the hills, and very soon the yellow lights of Northbrook’s summer 
homes dotted the darkness ahead, and cars were speeding in 
from every direction—from Ilderness, Wythem, East and South 
Gorloch—carrying guests for the Gerhardts’ moonlight spectacle 
and dance. 

Apropos of the promised spectacle, Barres observed to Dulcie 
that there happened to be no moon, and consequently no moon- 
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light, but the girl, now delightfully excited by glimpses of Hohen- 
linden festooned with electricity, gaily reproached him for being 
literal. 

“If one is happy,” she said, “a word.is enough to satisfy 
one’s imagination. If they call it a moonlight spectacle, I shall 
certainly see moonlight whether it’s there or not.” 

“They may call it heaven, too, if they like,” he said, “and I'll 
believe it—if you are there.” 

At that, she blushed 
furiously. 

“Oh, Garry! You don’t 
mean it, and it’s silly to 
say it!” 

“JT mean it all right,” he 
muttered, as the car swung 
in through the great orna- 
mental gates of Hohenlin- 
den. “The trouble is that 
I mean so much—and you 
mean so much to me—that 
I don’t know how to ex- 
press it.” : 

The giri, her face charm- 
ingly aglow, looked straight 
in front of her out of en- 
chanted eyes, but her heart’s 
soft violence in her breast 
left her breathless and mute; 
and when the car stopped, 
she hardly dared rest her 
hand on the arm which 
Barres presented to guide 
her in her descent to earth. 

It may have been partly 
the magnificence of Hohen- 
linden that so thrillingly 
overwhelmed her as she 
seated herself with Garry 
on the marble terrace of an 

amphitheater among bril- 
liant throngs already gath- 
ered to witness the eagerly 
discussed spectacle. And it 
really was a bewilderingly 
beautiful scene, there under 
the summer stars, where a 
thousand rosy lanterns hung 
tinting the still waters of 
the little stream that wound 
through the clipped green- 
sward which was the stage. 

The green foliage of a 
young woodland walled in 
this vernal scene; the audi- 
torium was a semicircle of 
amber marble—rows of low 
benches, tier on tier, rising 
to a level with the lawn 
above. 

The Jantern-light glowed 
on pretty shoulders and bare 
arms, on laces and silks and 
splendid jewels, and stained 
the somber black of the 
men with vague warm hues 
of rose. 

Westmore, leaning over 
to address Barres, said, with 
an ‘amused air, 

“You know, Garry, it’s 
Corot Mandel who is putting on this thing for the Ger- 
hardts.” 

“Certainly I know it,”’ nodded Barres. 
Thessa for it?” 


“Didn’t he try to get 


Thessalie, whose color was high and whose dark eyes, roaming, 


had grown very brilliant, suddenly held out her hand to one of 
two men who, traversing the inclined aisle beside her, halted 
to salute her. 

“Your name was on our lips,” she said gaily. ‘How do you 
do, Mr. Mandel? How do you do, Mr. Trenor? Are vou going 
to amaze us with a miracle in this enchanting place?” 

The two men paid their respects to her, and, with unfeigned 


astonishment and admiration, to Dulcie, whom they recognized 
only when Thessalie named her with delighted malice. 

“Oh, I say, Miss Soane,” began Mandel, leaning on the 
back of the marble seat, “‘you and Miss Dunois might have 
helped me a lot if I’d known you were to be in this neighbor- 
hood.” 

Thessalie was chattering away with Corot Mandel and West- 


She turned to run; but he had already blocked the 


toward her, white as a cadaver. 


more; Esmé Trenor gazed upon Dulcie in wonder not unmixed 
with chagrin. 

“You’ve never forgiven me, Dulcie, have you?” 

“For what?” she inquired indifferently. 

“For not discovering you when I should have.” 

She smiled, but the polite effort and her detachment of all 
interest in him were painfully visible to Esmé. 

‘I’m sorry you still remember me so unkindly,” he murmured. 

“But I never do remember you at all,” she explained, so can- 
didly that Barres was obliged to avert his amused face, and 
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Esmé Trenor reddened to the roots of his elaborate hair. Mandel, 
with a wry grin, linked his arm in Trenor’s and drew him away 
toward the flight of steps which was the stage-entrance to the 
dressing-rooms below. 

“Good-by,” he said, waving his hat. ‘Hope you'll like my 
moonlit frolic.” 

““Where’s vour bally moon?” demanded Westmore. 


way to the stone steps, and now he came creeping 
distracted from sheer terror 


As he spoke, an unseen orchestra began to play “ Au clair de la 
lune,” and, behind the woods, silhouetting every trunk and branch 
and twig, the glittering edge of a huge, silvery moon appeared. 

Slowly it rose, flashing a broad path of light across the lawn, 
reflected in the still, little river. And when it was in the position 
properly arranged for it, some local Joshua—probably Corot 
Mandel—arrested its further motion, and it hung there, flooding 
the stage with a witching: luster. 

All at once, the stage swarmed with supple, glimmering 
shapes. Oberon and Titania came flitting down through the 


trees; Puck, scintillating like a dragon-fly, dropped on the sward, 
seemingly out of nowhere. 

It was a wonderfully beautiful ballet, with an unseen chorus 
singing from within the woods like a thousand seraphim. 

As for the play itself, which began with the calm and silvered 
river suddenly swarming alive with water-nymphs, it had to do, 
spasmodically, with the love of the fairy crown prince for the 
very attractive water- 
nymph, Ythali. This nimble 
lady, otherwise, was fiercely 
wooed by the King of the 
Mud-turtles, a most horrid 
and sprawling shape, but a 
clever foil—with his army of 
river-rats, minks, and crabs 
—to the nymphs and wood- 
fairies. 

Also, the music was re- 
freshingly charming, the 
singing excellent, and the 
story interesting enough to 
keep the audience amused 
until the end. 

There was, of course, much 
moonlight dancing, much 
frolicking in the water, few 
clothes on the Broadway 
principals, fewer on the 
chorus, and apparently no 
scruples about discarding 
even these. But the whole 
spectacle was so unreal, so 
spectral, that its shadowy 
beauty robbed it of offense. 

That sort of thing had 
made Corot Mandel famous. 
He calculated to the width 
of a moonbeam just how far 
he could go. -And he never 
went a hair’s breadth farther. 

Thessalie looked on with 
flushed cheeks and parted 
lips, absorbed in it all with 
the savant eyes of a profes- 
sional. She also had once 
coolly decided how far her 
beauty and talent and ado- 
lescent effrontery could carry 
her gay disdain of man. And 
she had flouted him with in- 
different eyes and dainty 
nose uplifted—mocked him 
and his conventions with a 
few rubles in her dressing- 
room—slapped the collective 
face of his sex with her inso- 
lent loveliness and careless 
smile. 

Perhaps, as she sat there 
watching the fairy scene, she 
remembered her ostrich and 
the Germar embassy, and 
the aged Von der Goltz 
Pasha, all over jewels and 
gold, peeping at her through 
thick spectacles under his 
red fez. 

Perhaps she thought of 
Ferez, too, and maybe it was 

: thought of him that caused 
her smooth young shoulders the slightest of shivers, as though 
a harsh breeze had chilled her skin. 

As for Dulcie, she was in the seventh heaven, thrilled with 
the dreamy beauty of it all and the exquisite phantoms floating 
on the greensward under her enraptured eyes. ; 

No other thought possessed her save sheer delight in this reve- 
lation of pure enchantment. 

So intent, so still, she became, leaning a little forward in her 
place, that Barres found her far more interesting and wonderful 
to watch than Mandel’s cunningly contrived illusions in the 
artificial moonlight below. ; 

And now Titania’s trumpets sounded from the woods, warning 
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all of the impending dawn. Suddenly the magic fairy moon van- 
ished like the flame of a blown-out candJe; a faint rosy light grew 
through the trees, revealing an empty stage and a river on which 
floated a single swan. 

Then, from somewhere, a distant cock-crow rang through the 
dawn. The play was ended. 

Two splendid orchestras were alternating on the vast marble 
terraces of Hohenlinden, where hundreds of dancers moved under 
the white radiance of a huge silvery moon overhead—another 
contrivance of Mandel’s—for the splendid sphere aglow with 
white fire had somehow been suspended above the linden trees, 
so that no poles and no wires were visible against the starry sky. 

And in its milky flood ot light the dancers moved amid a wilder- 
ness of flowers or thronged the supper-rooms within, where 
Teutonic architectural and decorative magnificence reigned in 
one vast, incredible, indigestible gastronomic apotheosis of 
German Kultur. 

Barres, for the moment, dancing with Thessalie, pressed her 
fingers with mischievous tenderness and whispered: 

“The moonlit way once more with you, Thessa! Do you 
remember our first dance?” 

“Can I ever thank God enough for that night’s folly?” she 
said, with such sudden emotion that his smile altered as he 
looked into her dark young eyes. 

“Vet that dance by moonlight exiled you,” he said. 

“Do you realize what it saved me from, too? And what it has 
given me?” 

He wondered whether she included Westmore in the gift. 
The music ceased at that moment, and, though the other orches- 
tra began, they strolled along the flowering balustrade of the 
terrace together until they encountered Dulcie and Westmore. 

‘Have you spoken to vour hostess?” inquired Westmore. “*She’s 
over yonder on a dais, enthroned like Germania or a Metro- 
politan Opera valkyrie. Dulcie and I have paid our homage.” 

So Barres and Thessalie went away to comply with the required 
formality, and, when they returned from the rite, they found 
Esmé Trenor and Corot Mandel cornering Dulcie under a flower- 
ing orange tree, while Westmore, beside her, chatted with a most 
engaging woman who proved, later, to be also a_ practising 
physician. 

Esmé was saying linguidly that anybody could fly into a 
temper and kick his neighbors, but that indifference to physical 
violence was a condition of mind attained only by the spiritual 
intellect of the psychic adept. 

“Passivism,” he added, with a wave of his lank fingers, “is 
the first plane to be attained on the journey toward Nirvana. 
Therefore I am a pacifist. and this silly war does not interest me 
in the slightest.” 

The very engaging woman, who had been chatting with West- 
more, looked round at Trenor, evidently much amused. 

“] imagined that you were a pacifist,” she said. “I fancy, 
Mr. Mandel, also, is one.” 

“Indeed I am, madam!” said Corot Mandel. “I’ve plenty to 
do in life without strutting round and bawling for blood at the 
top of my lungs.” 

“Thank heaven,” added Esmé, “the President has kept us 
out of war. This business of butchering others never appealed 
to me—except for the slightly unpleasant sensations which I 
experience when I| read the details.” 

“Oh! Then unpleasant sensations so appeal to you?” inquired 
Westmore, very red. 

“Well, they are sensations, vou know,” drawled Esmé. “And 
for a man who experiences few sensations of any sort, even 
unpleasant ones are pleasurable.” 

Mandel vawned and said: 

“The war is an outrageous bore. All wars are stupid to a man 
of temperament. Therefore, I’m a pacifist. And I had rather 
live under Prussian domination than rush about the country 
with a gun and sixty pounds of luggage on my back.” He looked 
heavily at Dulcie, who had slipped out of the corner on the ter- 
race, where he and Esmé had penned her. “There are other 
things to do more interesting than jabbing bayonets into Ger- 
mans,” he remarked. “Did you say you hadn’t any dance to 
spare us, Miss Soane? Nor you, either, Miss Dunois? Oh, 
well—” He cast a disgusted glance at Barres, squinted at 
Westmore through his greasy monocle in hostile silence, then. 
taking Esmé’s arm, made them all a too profound obeisance 
and sauntered away along the terrace. 

“What a pair of beasts!” said Westmore. “They make me 
actually ill.” 
te Barres shrugged and turned to the very engaging lady beside 

im. 


“What do you think of that breed of human, Doctor?” he 
inquired. 

She smiled at Barres and said: 

“Several of my own patients who are suffering from the same 

form of psychoneurotic trouble are also peace-at-any-price 
pacifists. They do not come to me to be cured of their pacifism. 
On the contrary, they cherish it most tenderly. In examining 
them for other troubles, I happened upon what appeared to me a 
very close relation between the peculiar attitude of the peace-at- 
any-price pacifist and a certain type of unconscious pervert.” 

“That pacifism is perversion does not surprise me,” remarked 
Barres. 

“Well,” she said, “the pacifist is not conscious of his real 
desires and therefore cannot be termed a true pervert. But the 
very term, ‘pacifism’, is usually significant, and goes very deep 
psychologically. In analyzing my patients, I struck against a 
buried impulse in them to suffer tyrannous treatment from an 
omnipotent master. The impulse was so strong that it amounted 
to a craving and tried to absorb all the psychic material within 4 
its reach. ‘They did not recognize the original impulse, because 
that had long ago been crushed down by the exactions of civilized 
life. Nevertheless, they were tortured and teased, made unset- 
tled and wretched by a something which continually baffled 
them. Deep under the upper crust of their personalities was 
concealed a seething desire to be completely, inevitably, relent- 
lessly, unreservedly overwhelmed by a subjugation from which 
there was no escape.” She turned to Westmore. ‘‘It’s purely 
pathological. the condition of those two self-confessed pacifists. 
The pacifist loves suffering. The ordinary normal person avoids 
suffering when possible. He endures it only when something 
necessary or desirable cannot be gained in any other way. He 
may undergo agony at the mere thought of it. His bravery con- 
sists in facing danger and pain in spite of fear. But the extreme 
pacifist, who is really an unconscious pervert, loves to dream 
of martyrdom. and suffering. It must be a suffering, however, 
which is forced upon him, and it must be a personal matter, not: 
impersonal and general, as in war. And he loves to contemplate 
a condition of complete captivity—of irresponsible passivity, in 
which all resistance is in vain.” 

“Do vou know, they disgust me, those two!” said Westmore 
angrily. ‘I never could endure anything abnormal. And now 
that I know Esmé is—and that big lout, Mandel—I’ll keep away 
from them. Do you blame me, Doctor?” 

“Well,” she said, much amused and turning to go, ‘“‘they’re 
very interesting to physicians, you know—these non-resisting, 
pacifistic perverts. But outside a sanatorium I shouldn’t expect 
them to.be very popular.” And she laughed and joined a big, 
good-looking man who had come to seek her, and who wore 
the button of the French Legion of Honor. 

Thessalie had strolled forward along the terrace by herself, 
interested in the pretty spectacle and the play of light on jewels 
and gowns. 

Westmore, busy in expressing to Barres his opinion of Esmé 
and Mandel, did not, at the moment, miss Thessalie, who con- 
tinued to saunter on along the balustrade of the terrace, under 
the blossoming row of orange trees. 

Just below her was another terrace and an oval pool set with 
tiny jets which seemed to spray the basin with liquid silver. 
Silvery fish, too, were swimming in it near the surface, sometimes 
flinging themselves clear out of water, as though intoxicated by i 
the unwonted luster which flooded their crystal pool. , 

To see them nearer. Thessalie ran lightly down the steps and 
walked toward the shimmering basin. And at the same time the 
head and shoulders of a man in evening dress, his bosom crossed 
by a sash of watered red silk, appeared climbing nimbly from a 
still lower level. 

She watched him step swiftly upon the terrace and cross it 
diagonally, walking in her direction toward the stone stairs 
which she had just descended. Then, paying him no further 
attention, she looked down into the water. 

He came along very near to where she stood, gazing into the pool, 
peered at her curiously, was already passing at her very elbow 
when something made her lift her head and look round at him. 

The shock of seeing him drove every vestige of color from her 
own face. 

The man halted, staring at her in unfeigned amazement. 
Suddenly he snarled at her, baring his teeth in her shrinking face. 

“ Kismet dir!” he whispered. “It ees you! Nihla Quellen! Now 
I begin onderstan’! Yas; I now onderstan’ who arrange it that 
they haf arrest my good frien’ Tauscher! It ees you, then! Von 
Igel, he has tol’ me, ‘Look out once eef she escape—thees yoong 
leopardess ’——”” 
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She moved toward the bed, where Thessalie lay all huddled up, her face buried in the tumbled pillows 
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‘“‘Ferez!”’ Thessalie’s young figure stiffened, 
and the color flamed in her cheeks. 

“You leopardess!” he repeated, every tooth 
agrin again with rage. “So thees is ‘ow you 
strike! Ver’ well. Yas; I see ’ow it ees you 
strike at——” 

‘Ferez,” she cried, “listen to 

“Tear you. Alles.” 

“‘Ferez Bey, I am not afraid of you!” 

“Ees it so?” 

“Ves, it is so. I ever have been afraid of 
vou! Not even there on the deck of the Mirage, 
that night when you tapped the hilt of your 
Kurdish knife and spoke of Seraglio Point. Nor 
when your scared spy shot at me in the corridor 
of the Tenth Street house, or afterward at Dragon 
Court. Or now. Do you understand, Eurasian 
jackal? Or now! What are you doing in Amer- 
ica? Kassim Pasha is vour den, where your 
rayah loll and scratch in the sun. It is their 
Keyeff! And yours!” 

She took a quick step toward him, her eyes 
flashing, her white hand clenched. 

“ Allah Kerim—do vou say? Fl Hamdu Litlah! 
Do you take yourself for the mueszin of all 
jackals, then, howling blasphemies from some 
minaret in the hills? Do you understand what 
they’d do to you in the Hirka-i-Sherif Jamesi? 
Because you are nothing—do you hear?—nothing 
but an Eurasian assassin! And Moslem and 
Christian alike know where vow belong among 
the lost pariahs of Stamboul!” 

The girl was utterly transfigured. Whatever 
of the Orient was in her, now blazed white hot. 

“What have I done to you, Ferez?» What have. 
I ever done to you that vou, even from my child- 
hood, come always stepping noiseiessly at my 
skirt’s edge—always padding behind me at 
my heels, silent, sinister, whimpering with bared teeth tor the 
courage to bite which God denies vou?” 

The man stood almost motionless, moistening his dry lips 
with his tongue, but his eyes moved continually, stealing uneasy 


glances round him and upward, where, on the main terrace above - 


them, the heads of the throng passed and repassed. 

“Nihla,” he said, “for all thees scorn and abuse of me, you 
know, in the false heart ef you, why it ees so if I have seek you.” 

“You dealer in lies—you would have sold me te d’Eblis! You 
thought you dad sold me. You were paid for it, too.” 

An’ still.” He looked at her furtively. 

“What do you mean? You conspired with d’Eblis to ruin m*, 
soul and body. You involved me in your treacherous prop.- 
ganda in Paris. Through vou, Iam an exile. If I go back to my 
own country, I shall goto ashamefuldeath. You have blackened 
my honor in my country’s cyes. But that was not enough. No! 
You thought me sufficiently broken, degraded, terrified to listen 
to any proposition from you. You sent your agents to me with 
offers of money if I would betray my country. Finding I would 
not, you whined and threatened. Then, !ike the Eurasian dog 
you are, you tried to bargain. You were eager to offer me any- 
thing if I would keep quiet and not interfere——” 

“Nihla!” - 

“What?” she said contemptuously. 

“In spite of thees—of all you say—I have love you! 

“Liar!” she retorted wrathfully. “Do you dare say that to 
me, whom you have already tried to murder?” 

“I say it—yas. Eet if has not been so, then you were dead 
long time.” 

“You—you are trying to tell me that you spared me?” she 
demanded scornfully. 

“It ees so. Alexandre—d’Eblis, you know?—long time since 
he would have safety for us all-—thees way. Non! Je ne pourrais 
pas vous tuer, moi! It ees not in my heart, Nihla. Because I 
have love you long time—ver’ long time.” 

“Because you have feared me long time, ver’ long time,” she 
mocked him. “That is why, Ferez—because you are afraid, 
because you are only a jackal. And jackals never kill. No!” 

“You say thees-a to me, Nihla?” 

“Yes; Isay it. You’re a coward! And I’ll tell you something 
more. I am going to make a complete statement to the French 
government. I shall relate everything I know about d’Eblis, 
Bolo Effendi, a certain bureaucrat, an Italian politician, a Swiss 
bankcr, old Von der Goltz Pasha, Heimholz, Von der Hohe 
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Pasha, and you, my 
Ferez—and you, 
also! 

“Do you know 
what France will 
do to d’Eblis and 
his scoundrel] 
friends? Do you 
guess what these 
duped Americans will do to 
Bolo Effendi? And to you? 
And to Von Papen and 
Boy-Ed and Von Igel— 
ves, and to Bernstorff and 
his whole murderous herd 
of Germans? And can you 
imagine what my own doubly duped government 
will surely, surely do, some day, to you, Ferez?” 
She laughed, but. her dark eyes fairly glittered. 
“My martyrdom is ending, God be thanked! 
And then I shall be free to serve where my heart 
is—in Alsace! Alsace—forever French!” 

In the white light, she saw the sweat break out on the man’s 
forehead, saw him grope for his handkerchief—and draw out a 
knife instead—never taking his eyes off her. 

She turned to run; but he had already blocked the way to the 
stone steps, and now he came creeping toward her, white as a 
cadaver, distracted from sheer terror, and rubbing the knife flat 
against his thigh. 

“*So you shall do thees—a filth to me—eh, Nihla?’’ he whis- 
pered, with blanched lips. “It ees on me, your frien’, you spring 
to keel me, eh, my leopardess? Ver’ well. But firs’ I teach you 
some things you don’ know—thees a-way, my Nihla!” 

He came toward het stealthily, moving more swiftly as she put 
the stone basin of the pool between them and cast an agonized 
glance up at the distant terrace. 

“Jim!” she cried frantically. “Jim! Help me, Jim!’ 

The gay din of the music above drowned her cry; she fled <s 
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Ferez darted toward her, but again he doubled and sprang back 
to bar the stone steps, and she halted, white and breathless, yet 
poised for instant flight. 

Again and again she called out desperately for aid; the noise 
of the orchestra smothered her cry. And if,.indeed, 
» anybody from the terrace above chanced to glance 
down, it is likely that they supposed these two were 
skylarking merrymakers at some irrespon- 

sible game of catch-who-can. 
Suddenly Thessalie remembered the lower 
level, where the automobiles were parked, 


Thessalie, lying in Dulcie’s arms, unclosed her eyes and looked up at him 


and from which Ferez had first appeared. She could escape 
that way. There were the steps, not very far behind her. The 
next instant, she turned and ran like a deer. 

And after her sped Ferez, his broad, thin-bladed knife pressed 
flat against the crimson sash across his breast, his dead-white 
visage distorted with that blind, convulsive fear which makes 
murderers out of cowards. 


XXIX 
THE RESCUE 


THOROUGHLY worried by this time over the sudden disappear- 
ance of Thessalie Dunois, and unable to discover her anywhere 
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on the terrace or in the house, Westmore, Barres, and Dulcie 
Soane had followed the winding main drive as far as the level, 
where their car was waiting among scores of other cars. 

But Thessalie was not there; the chauffeur had not seen her. 

“Where in the world could she have gone?” faltered Dulcie. 
“She was standing up there on the terrace with us a moment ago; 
then, the very next second, she had vanished utterly.” 

Westmore, grim and pallid, walked back along the drive; 
Dulcie followed, with Barres. As they overtook Westmore, he 
cast one more glance back at the ranks of waiting cars, then stared 
up at the terraced hill above them, over which the artificial moon 


again hung above the lin- 
dens, glowing with pallid, 
lambent fires. 

There was a vague whit- 
ish object on one of the 
grassy slopes—something 
in motion up there—some- 
thing that was running 
erratically but swifthy—as though in pursuit—or pursued! 

“My God! What’s that, Garry?” he burst out. “‘That thing 
up there on the hillside!” 

He sprang for the steps, Barres after him, taking the ascent at 
incredible speed, up, up, then out along a shrub-set, grassy slope. 

“Thessa!” shouted Westmore. ‘‘Thessa!” 

But the girl was flat on her back on the grass now, fighting 
sturdily for life—twisting, striking, baffling the whining, panting 
thing that knelt on her, holding her and trying to drive a knife 
deep into the lithe young body which always slipped and writhed 
out of his trembling clutch. 

Again and again he tore himself free from her grasp; again and 
again his armed hand sought to strike, but (Continued on page 90) 
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By Roland Pertwee 


Illustrated by Gerald Leake 


SME WELDON, Marigold Wade, Joyce 
Sedgwick, and Brenda Druce grouped 
themselves on Phillida’s bed and whis- 
pered romantically. Very sweet they 

looked, and almost a complete palette of colors was 
assembled from their masses of untied hair, their 
cottony dressing-gowns, and the knitted woolly 
slippers which hung from their excited toes and 
revealed the coral pink of their small round heels. 

Some sat with feet tucked beneath them, and others with 
dangling legs that were still too young to reach the floor. 

As if by magnetism, their curly heads clustered to a common 
center, and the center was Phillida. 

Phillida hugged her knees, and her chin rested upon them. 
Her bluebell eyes shone bright, and her half-drawn-in lower lip 
glistened with the moist perfection of. youth. 

“Yes; he’s lovely,” she announced. Perfect!”’ 

“T could just adore him,” said Brenda, frowning hard with the 
tremendousness of her emotions. 

**So could I,” echoed Marigold and Joyce very rapturously. 

It was Esme who averred how wonderful it would be to marry 
him. Esme was older than the rest, and that was why her mind 
ran on wedding-bells. 

‘*T’m satified just to see him there,”’ 
romantic thrill in her voice. 

All save Phillida caught their breaths in gaspy sighs of glorious 
discontent. 

dear!” and He is so sweet!”’ they said. 

r hen Phillida spoke again, and spoke to some purpose. 

“Seems to me we do nothing but talk. We're always talking 
about him, but none of us has ever tried to talk to him——” 
“’Cause we can’t,’ interrupted Esme. 

“We could, if we had the pluck. 
Yes, Iam; I’m going to write to him—what’s more.” 

“How could you?” gasped Joyce. 

‘At boys’ schools they have all their letters opened.” The 
warning came from wide-eyed Marigold. ‘Then you'd be found 
out, and wouldn’t there be a fuss just—o-oh!”’ 

‘Miss Maysfield would be furious,” said Esme. 

“Let her be!” replied Phillida, in revolutionary tones. She 
sterned her red little lips, and the Jines of her brows straightened 
with resolve. ‘I don’t care—besides, I shouldn’t be such a silly 
as to post the letter.” 

““How would he get it, then?” 

“Tf I told you, one of you might try it instead.”’ 

““No, we shouldn’t.” 

“Do tell, Phillida!” 

““We wouldn’t—really! ’Sides, it doesn’t matter who talks to 
him, so long as one of us does.”’ 

There is a glorious impartiality about schoolgirl affection. 
No one is particularly concerned on whose bosom the rose nestles, 
provided the fragrance can be shared among them. 

Little girls are like anarchists where emotions are at stake. 
They draw lots who shall walk by the side of Cupid, just as the 
Black Hand dip into the hat for the honor of bombing a grand duke. 

When we are grown up, love flourishes in solitude, but while 
we are little and short-skirted, and while our plaited hair cuddles 
in the napes of our necks, love is only accessible when approached 
in company. 

Each one of five little girls can be infinitely more in love whis- 
pering with the rest than alone with her own thoughts. 

But Phillida was not quite of the general run. She was adven- 
turous. 

“T want him for myself,” she said, “ 
what my plan is.” 

“Then you're very horrid,” said Joyce. 
indeed. 

“But if you get him, you'll tell us all about it, won’t you?” 
pleaded Marigold. 


came from Brenda, with a 


and I shan’t tell anyone 


“You're very horrid 


any rate, I’m going to. - 


Phillida nodded. 

course do that.” 

“When’ll you start trying?” 

The years which rested heavily upon Esme whispered words 
of caution. 

“T think it would be better if we didn’t try to know him,” 
mused. ‘Better as it is.” 

“’Tisn’t, then. I suppose we are in love 

“Oh, yes,” said everyone emphatically. 

“Then what’s the good of being in love if we don’t do anything 
about it?” 

The indisputable truth of this theory set everyone thinking, 
and only Esme provided a dissentient note. 

“We were in love with Henry Ainley last, 
of us ever spoke to him.” 

“T kissed his photograph every night after the gas was turned 
out,”’ Marigold asserted. 

‘He signed mine,” said Phillida, “‘and I kissed the inky part 
until it smudged.” 

Phillida always went one better than anyone else. 

“Yes; but we never spoke to him,” persisted Esme. 
yet we were quite happy.” 

Phillida tossed her head and bit her brown, curly hair. 

“T wasn’t—particularly,” she said. ‘Anyway, I am tired of 
being in love with pictures; I want a real adventure.’ She 
pointed through the open window into the sapphire night. ‘See 
that little light there. That’s the dormitory where he sleeps.”’ 

do you know?” 

“IT do know. He’s in the fourth form, and all the fourth-form 
boys sleep there. The milkman told me. It’s only about fourteen 
feet to the ground, and there’s a rain-pipe. If he’s plucky, he’d 
think nothing of climbing down.” 

“Oh, you are exciting!” twittered Brenda, twiddling her toes 
so fast that her shoes fell off. ‘‘In the middle of the night, d’you 
mean?” 

Phillida nodded. 

“But how would you get out?” 

“Td jump.” 

‘*You wouldn’t be able to get back again.” 

“One of you could open the door when I made a noise like an 
owl.” 

A certain lack of enthusiasm followed this statement. 
Joyce who said, 

“T wonder what his name is.” 

‘Galahad, I should think,” proposed Marigold, who had read 
the ‘“‘Idylls.” 

‘No; I am sure it’s Raymond or Romeo,” 

Phillida scoffed. : 

“‘No one is called Romeo nowadays,” she said. “* Dick he is—’t 
any rate, he’s ‘Dick’ to me.” And as a matter of fact, his name 
actually was Dick— Master Richard Omerod Frayne, to be more 
exact. 

Undoubtedly Dick was a very beautiful boy—beautifully 
built, admirably set up, and possessed of a well-ordered, curly 
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“Seems to me we do 
nothing but talk. We're 
talking about 


him, but none of us 


always 


has ever tried to, talk 


to him 


head likely to set any susceptible heart in a flutter. He had a 
very pious expression, compensated for by a roguish glint in the 
eyes and a perplexing humor about the corners of his mouth. 

Dick was thirteen, and in some respects he looked too good to 
be true, while in others he looked as if he could be exceedingly 
naughty. 

On Sundays he wore a white surplice over a purple undergown, 
and his place in the choir-pews was lighted on sunny mornings 
by a shaft of amber light which percolated through the stained- 
glass window and flooded the little chorister in an aureole of 
golden splendor. 

Here he sat or stood, as the case might be, and raised his clear 
boy’s voice to the emergency of prayer. An expression of extreme 
devotion illuminated his heavenly countenance, while his laugh- 
ing eyes, piercing the gloom of the side aisle, rested upon the 
small oval faces of Miss Maysfield’s punils as he sang, ‘‘ Lord have 
mercy, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this 
law.” 

Phillida he knew by sight, and many of his glances were di- 
rected at her to be returned with stalwart and unflinching 
interest. 

No one could say they made eyes at each other; that would be 
entirely untrue. They merely looked at each other with grave 
appreciation, taking pride, it seemed, in testing who would be the 
first to droop or turn away. In this respect, they were admirably 
matched, for neither could claim a victory of even the smallest 
kind. While they looked, they thought things into each other’s 
heads. Thus, he would flash, 

“You look a topping kid.”’ 

And she, 

“T love you. 


I love you. I love you.” 


In infant affairs of the heart, the girl child is always the more 
demonstrative. Hers is the task of Love’s herald, and she it is who 
must speak the lines. The'boy is far less constant. His attention 
wanders; at any moment he may seek distraction from Cupid's 
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arrows by launching a stone at a 
blackbird with his trusty cata- 
pult; at any moment he may 
vote Love aside to attempt some 
perilous scramble upon the rocks. 
She, the girl child, must ever be 
ready to win him back to 
ways of tenderness by be- 
seechings or with praises of 
his prowess. 


“Please, Miss Mays- 
field,” said Phillida, as, on 
the following Sunday, they 
filed into church, “may I 
sit on the outside of the 
pew? I feel a little faint, 
and in case I wanted to 
slip out——” 

Permission was granted, 
and the small conspirator 
took her place with an ad- 
mirable semblance of indis- 
position. In the palm of 
her left hand, concealed in 
the depths of her gray-squirrel muff, 
was a tiny note. 

Presently the organ sighed and 
broke into a fuller chord, and from 
the side aisle came the clergy and 
the choir. It was very lucky Dick 
should have been walking cn the 
right, since PhiJlida was seated on 
the left. 

She flashed an instantaneous com- 
mand as he came out of the vestry 
door, then turned her head to the 
front again. Her hand projected ever so slightly 
beyond the oak side of the pew, and, as Dick came 
level, she hardly felt the touch of his fingers as the 
note passed. 

The piety on his face, as she glimpsed it in three- 
quarter profile, surpassed anything he had revealed. 
Just a speck of white showed in his close-shut fist, and that 
was all. 

Phillida sighed happily. 

“T’m better now,” she told Miss Maysfield, but that lady had 
turned to frown into silence a sudden whispering from Brenda, 
Esme, Joyce, and Marigold. 

Phillida turned and scowled at them, too, but there was light 
of triumph in her eyes. Late: in the service, while singing a hymn, 
Marigold interpolated the words: “She did it,” thus destroying 
the scansion of the verse. 

When the choir filed out at the close of the service, Master 
Richard Omerod Frayne nodded with truly amazing subtlety to 
PhiJlida. 

The whole affair was conducted with consummate tact on both 
sides. Not a soul in the church, save those in the know, had 
excuse to suspect anything of being wrong. After all, nothing 
was wrong, unless you chance to be one of those people who look 
askance at venture and throw up your hands at the word 
“‘romance.”’ 


That night, as half-past eleven boomed sonorously from the 
town-hall clock, a violent eruption took place in Phillida’s bed. 
Sheets and blankets flew into the air, and the young lady herself, 
dressed in a short skirt, a blue jersey, and a rakish tam-o’-shanter, 
sprang lightly to the floor and seized a pair of shoes from under 
a chair. Simultaneously, the occupants of four other beds sat 
up and began to whisper. 

“Are you really going?” 

“’Course I am.” 

“Tsay! It’s fearful adventure.” 

“Pooh!” said Phillida, as, with one foot tucked across her knee, 
she tightened the laces of her shoes. ‘“ You must dummy my bed, 
Marigold, in case Miss Peters comes in, and don’t forget to slip 
down-stairs directly you hear the note of an owl.” 

“All right,” said Marigold fearfully; “but what’s an owl 
sound like?” 

“T don’t know—some funny old row it’}l be.” 

It was Esme who said, 

“You'd better not go.”’ 
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Phillida, with her feet squarely planted on the floor, her hands 
thrust deep into the jersey pockets, and her tam-o’-shanter 
dragged over her right eye, looked the very spirit of adventure. 

“T’m jolly well going,” she said, ‘‘and if you say another word, 
I won’t tell you a single thing about it. "Night everybody.”’ 

“When’ll you be back?” 

“Don’t know—depends.”’ 

She swung a brown-stockinged leg over the sill, gripped the 
branch of a laburnum tree, and let herself down hand over hand. 
There was a faint thud as she dropped to the grass, and a mo- 
ment later the sound of a light footstep running fast on the sandy 
road. 

Phillida did not stop running until she reached the esplanade, 
then, walking briskly she turned to the left toward the massive 
silhouette of St. Elwyn’s College. There was no one about, and 
she slipped through the tradesmen’s entrance to the grounds 
beyond, without attracting notice. Here, in the shadow of a small 
oasis of flowering shrubs, she came to a halt and, resting her back 
against a tree, looked upward to the first-floor windows. 

As twelve o’clock struck, up went a sash. Something, probably 
a rope snaked down the wall, followed a second later by a spritely 
figure which seemed almost ghostlike in the light of the moon. 

Dick did not stop to look about when he reached the ground, 
but headed straightway for the clump of bushes. 

In view of the pains they had been at to make each cther’s 
better acquaintance, their first greeting might be regarded as 
disappointing. 

“Hello! How are you?” said Phillida. 


“You're a distracting being,” said Dick. “Just distracting!” 


“Going strong. thanks. You all right?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

“T’m jolly glad.” 

Then there was a pause, and inspiration well-nigh perished. 

“What are we going to do?”’ Phillida demanded. 

“Don’t mind—whatever you like.” 

“Let’s get away from here, then.” 

“Right-o!” 

She stretched out a hand and he took it, and, by common con- 
sent, they ran their fastest across the football field. 

They were hot and breathless when they arrived at the wire 
which fenced the tar end, and their little palms stuck tegether 
with perspiration. 

“That was fine, I say, we shall 


” said Dick. ‘You can run. 


* have to squirm through this; d’you mind? It’s barbed wire, and 


you’l] tear your dress like old fits if you don’t squirm flat.” 

“IT don’t care,” said Phillida, and threw herself on the grass. 

“Tl lead and give youa tow.” he suggested. and wriggled under 
the ill-humored wire with great agility. “‘Give us a hand,” he 
ordered, and dragged Phillida through with her buttons full of 
grass. ‘‘That’s fine!’ he announced, as they shook the earth 
from their clethes and brushed themselves down with his cap. 
what?” 

about the beach?” 

“Jolly! Come on, then.” 

He seized her hand again and off they started. Once they had 
te take cover while a silent-footed constable prowled past, but 
with this exception they met no one. 

“Wish I’d brought some tuck. We could have had an ergy on 
the pebbles.” 

“T’ve got some pennies,” said Phillida. “ Wouldn’t:be so bad 
to get some chew from the sweet-machines by the pier.” 

“By Jingo, that’s a notion!” Suddenly, a better one struck 
him. ‘ Wouldn’t it be just terrific if we sneaked on to the pier 
itself? We could, vou know. ’Tisn’t anything of a climb.” 
Phillida’s eyes sparkled gloriously. “Are you game?” 

“*Course I am!” she retorted. ‘I’m game for anything you'll 
do.” 

“You're jolly plucky, then,” he said. “Aren’t you afraid of 
being caught?” 

“No fear.” 

“T thought girls were.” 

“They jolly well aren’t. I shouldn’t 
care if I was caught so long as I’d had a 
good spree beforehand. A spree is worth 
any amount of wiggings.”’ 

“What do you call a spree?” he asked. 

“This is a spree—a lark.” 

“Course,” said Dick dubiously, “you 
girls don’t get proper wiggings. Now, if I 
were caught; I shouldn’t hadf catchit. I bet 
I’d get twenty.” 

“Twenty what?” She knew very well, 
but it gave an added zest to the expedition 
to know the hazard which he ran by in- 
dulging in it. 

“Twenty cuts—hard ‘uns, too.” 

“P’r’aps you wish you hadn’t come, 
then..” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“But you're afraid just the same?” 

“T—jolly well—am—n0ot.” 

Phillida favored him with a proud 
glance and a friendly pressure of the 
hand, without which it is probable 
they would have had a row. 

“We shall have to be stalky here,” 
he said, as they approached the turn- 
stile office at the foot of the pier. 
“There’s a watchman in there, and 
he’d fire the alarm if he heard us.” 

Phillida was first to scale the railing, 
and her little white teeth shone in the 

moonlight as she touched the planking on 
the far side. Dick joined her 1n a second, 
and, with panther stealth, they moved 
away. 

“We'll go round the far end behind the 
pavilion,” he whispered. “There’s any 
amount of machines there, and not a soul’ll 
be able to hear us.” 

Before a very imposing automatic sweet- 
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deliverer, which soberly faced the shores of France, they halted 
and laid in supplies. Dick would not hear of allowing Phillida 
to spend her money, and,.indeed, he accounted it as a loss of 
prestige to allow her to change his silver fer some of her coppers. 

No gallant ever feasted his lady-love in the palm court at the 
Savey with greater chivalry. ‘ 

They sat together on the balustrade with their feet dangling 
and the happy wavelets splashing like laughter against the mus- 
selly piles of the pier. As a safeguard, they twined arms about 
each other’s waists. 

For something to say, they talked of the adventure in glowing 
terms—alse, they talked of the chocolate in glowing terms. 
They talked of adventure with 
their mouths full of chocolate 
and of chocolate with their 
eyes full of adventure. 

“T never knew chocolate 
tasted so good before,”’ de- 
clared Dick. 

“Tt’s the ripping time we're 
having.” 

They did not speak of each 
other at all, except once, when 
Phillida asked what he would 
do if she fell into the sea. His 
reply was cenclusive and all 
that could be desired in the 
circumstances. 

“Jolly well jump in after 
yeu.” 5 
With this exception, they 
devoted their attention to a 
kind of detached appreciation. 

After a while. it became 
difficult to find fresh synonyms 
fer a “topping evening.” so 
they returned to the sweet- 
machine. 

But here disappointment 
awaited them, for the supply of 
the especial quality of refresh- 
ment they favored-most had‘given 
out. 

So Dick bought two Marsuma 
cigarettes and a box of wind- 
fusees. Possibly they realized 
that the cigarettes, taken after 
their other excesses, would prove 
a fatal mistake, for Phillida 
dropped hers into the sea quite 
early in the smoking, and Dick, in 
a spirited effert to catch it in mid- 
air, had the misfortune to lose his 
own. This loss he lamented very 
heartily, but he made no effort 
to buy a fresh stock. 

The fusees, on the other hand, 
were entirely successful. They 
burned with a bright and mys- 
tic light, smelled aromatic, and 
hissed pleasantly when thrown 
into the water beneath. 

In the pleasure of watching these coruscations, it escaped their 
notice that pyrotechnics is not the wisest form of entertainment 
for would-be concealed folk to engage in. 

The night watchman, unlike the usual run of his kind, occa- 
sionally indulged in a spell cf watching. It was pure misadven- 
ture that one fusee, thrown farther than the rest, should have 
drawn a line of yellow light across his focal plane. Perceiving this 
unusual circumstance, there remained no choice for him but to 
investigate. Therefore, stepping lightly, he made his way to the 
pier-head. 

Evidently Fate had no mind that our hero and heroine should 
be caught unawares, for some extra sense prompted Phillida to 
turn her head as the figure loomed some fifty paces distant. 

J —. she cried, and gripped Richard Frayne by the* 
and. 

They had little enough time for decisions, for, on being discov- 
ered, the watchman quickened his pace. Escape to the mainland 
was out of the question, but to delay capture they raced down the 
iron steps te the lower story of the pier, where, in the daytime, the 
steamboats made fast. 


And because the door was wy Phillida broke 
the seal and read 


“You won’t get far that way,” came a nasty voice from above, 
“So I'll just wait here till you gives yourselves up.” 

It was true. They had committed themselves to a cul-de-sac. 

“Now we’ve done it,”’ gasped Phillida. 

“Tt’s all my rotten fault,” said Dick. 

The night watchman lolled against the railing and lighted a 
pipe. Very sure of his prey was he. 

“Tt’ll be awful if we are caught,”’ said Phillida. 

“Never mind,” said Dick sternly; “Ill marry you if we are.” 

He must have read the phrase in a book somewhere— or else 
it was some latent ancestral gallantry which sprang it to his lips. 

“Better come up,” called the watchman. ‘‘ No good hanging 
about there.” d 

The sound of the voice with its horrible guarantee of capture 
and consequent disclosure quickened the twain to the need for 
actien. 

“Let’s swim,”’ she suggested. 

“Can you?” he asked. 

“Not far.” 

“No good, then. Oh, look there!” 

He pcinted to a small stairway leading down to 
the water where, riding at the end of a long rope, 
swung an old tarred rowboat. 

“Ves-s,’” she breathed. ‘Could we? In time?” 

“T’ve got a knife,” he said. “If you'd cut the 
rope, I’d work the oars, and we ought te get away. 
before he could reach us.” 

They both breathed hard— 
in—out—then held it and ran. 

The night watchman realized, 
their intention almost before: 
they had started, and they 
heard him shout as he clattered 
down the iron stairs and raced 
along the jetty. 

He was down the smaller 
stairs and had laid a hand on 
the rope as Phillida slashed at 
the knot. 

“Let go,. you horrid—hor- 
rid—” she cried, hacking as she’ 
spoke. 

The last strand paited and 
Dick, straining at -the oars, 
pulled savagely out to sea. 

“Tt’s a race who'll get to the 
beach first,’”’ he gasped; “but I 
mean to win.” 

And win he did. Very splen- 
did it was to cleave the waves 
in the moonlight, and it pro- 
voked from Phillida, 

“Isn’t it gorgeous being in 
love?” 

“Ra-ther,”” came the breath- 
less rejoinder. 

They beached the boat on 
the sand, then legged it for all 
they were worth, and scrambled 
up to the esplanade. 

“Think we’d better go back, 
don’t you?” said Phillida. 

“P’r’aps we had. Where do you live in holiday-times?” 

“Canterbury.” 

“So do I. How jolly funny! , P’r’aps we shall meet there.” 

“We might.” 

“Be rather fun?” 

“Yes; rather.” 

“We've had a tremendously topping evening.” 

“ Absolutely nutting!” 

- “Best ever!” said Dick. 

After that, they didn’t speak until Phillida pointed at a big 
house and said, 

“Here I am.” 

“Hope you get in safe.” 

“Hope you do.” 

Obviously this was the end, but the problem was hew to end it 
properly. Each left it to the cther to solve and waited in silence. 

“Better say good-night,” suggested Dick. 

“‘Good-night,”’ said Phillida, but she did not move. 

“How would it be,” said Dick, with an obvious effort, “if I was 
to kiss you?” . (Continued on page 110) 
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A New Adventure of Gei-Rich-Ouich Walling ford 


By George Randolph Chester 
Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


“Gid-dap, Jed!" chuckled Wallingford. 


° ND Christopher Columbus thought the earth was 
round,” remarked Blackie Daw, his back to the sea 
and his face to the future—which consisted of a flat 
waste of sand and a distant stretch of dead trees hung 

with Spanish moss. ‘Where do you suppose we are, Jim?” 

“On land!” snapped big Jim Wallingford, his red face grimed 
with engine-oil, and he slammed his monkey-wrench into the 

— of the speed-boat which had chosen to balk at this deso- 

ate spot. 


“*Every cloud has its silver lining,’ ” grinned Blackie, pop- © 


ping his cap into the bag he had brought from the Swallow, and 
setting his silk hat on the back of his head with careful jaunti- 
ness, though his hair was dripping salt spray. ‘You wanted to 
come north by water and study the possibilities of the country. 
Well, study.” And he struck out in his long, swinging, light- 
footed stride. 

Wallingford looked hopelessly up and down the coast. Sand 
—nothing but sand! A lone buzzard circled in slow, lazy sweeps 
over billowing sea and barren land, and the hot sun blazed down. 
With a smothered oath, J. Rufus dragged his silk hat from its 
dry nest under a seat, put his dripping coat across his arm, 
picked up his bag, and followed toward the funereally draped 
trees, his thick legs pumping up and down like piston-rods; and 
ever and anon he mopped his dripping brow with his wet shirt- 
sleeve, and ever and anon he'stopped to pant, and ever and anon 
he swore. He was almost to the blessed shade when Blackie 
dashed out of the woods astride a bony-featured, fly-bitten, lop- 
eared, wall-eyed, and faded mule. 

“Saved!” yelled Blackie, stopping his steed with a flourish, 
and ‘hopping off. ‘“Here’s your taxi, Jim.” 

Wallingford stepped back to exchange a glare of mutual dislike 
with the beast. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“Found it eating a tree. We’ll ride and tie.” And Blackie, 
joining the handles of the two bags with a handkerchief, flung 
them over the back of the animal. ‘You'll stick on Pet as long 
as you can stand it, then fasten him to something and walk on, 
and [’ll do the same. Give me your leg.” 

“Where do we go?” Wallingford hung back with considerable 
misgiving. 

_ “Leave it to Pet. He might find a human. Lift your foot, 
Jim. Come here, mule! Stand over! Back up! Whoa! Dang 
you, whoa! Now, Jim, put your hand on Pet’s forward hump, 


_ pened. 


“Ty don't want to miss to-day's train. In which direction does it go?” 


and when I boost, you straddle—facing frontward, please. Now 
—one, two, three, whoop-la!”’ 

With a mighty thud, Wallingford came down on the, bony 
back, and frantically saved himself from going on over, ‘while 
the astonished mule jumped forward eight feet, then stopped 
abruptly. Never, in all Pet’s experience, had he carried'so much 
dead weight, and he needed to decide what he should do about it. 

“Gid-dap!” And J. Rufus pounded with his heels. 

Nothing happened. 

“Come on!” Blackie pulled at the bit. Nothing happened. 
“Grip the wheel, Jim.” And taking off his coat, Blackie swung 
it round his head and larruped Pet on the rump. Nothing hap- 
“Listen, mule!” Lifting one of the long ears, Blackie 
put two fingers in his mouth and whistled a blast. 

“Wait!” yelled J. Rufus, but he was too late. The mule’s 
tail had come straight up with a jerk, and his ears had. shot 
straight forward; then, with one wild bray, in answer to the 
whistle, away he tore, the bags flopping, and J. Rufus, his arms 
round Pet’s neck and his legs round-Pet’s middle, bumping up 
and down with a “Huh!” at every bump. 

About half a mile into the woods, where a vague road curved, 
Blackie found a silk hat. A mile further on, he found two bags. 
Another mile, and he met the mule coming back—alone. Some 
distance beyond, he found J. Rufus sitting: on a log, with one 
hand at the back of his head and one at the base of his spine, 
cursing weakly but earnestly. , 

“Why, hello, Jim!” hailed Blackie, stopping the docile Pet 
with a “Whoa!” and a slap on the neck as he jumped to the 
ground. “Here’s your hat. Give me your leg.” 

“Not!” declared J. Rufus, with great vigor. ‘Tl stay here 
till the buzzards get me rather than stride that thing again.” 

And they were still arguing this matter of life and death when 
through the woods there came a rumble and a creak and a slow, 
monotonous jolt—a springless and wobble-wheeled wagon driven 
by a humped and bony-featured man with colorless whiskers, 
and drawn by a mule so like Pet that the relationship was beyond 
question. 

“Where-all did you get William?” droned the man, stopping 
stock-still, while the mules spread their legs and brayed at each 
other. 

“Ts William yours?” inquired Blackie courteously, while 
Wallingford rose from the log, brightening at the sight of any- 
thing on wheels. 
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“T reckon,” droned the man. “Nobody else lives in these 
rts. ” 

“How far is it to any place?” Wallingford yom and he was 
brisk. 

“ About fifteen mile.” 

“Tn which direction?” 

“Oh, any ways. Tullapalm’s up thataways, and Sweetrun’s 
down thataways, and Sant’ Anna’s over thataways; back that- 
aways’s the ocean.’ 

Blackie had already piled the bags in the wagon, and had 
shaken William’s ear in farewell. 

“Where do we go from here?”’ he asked, jumping up and let- 
ting his legs dangle. 

“Tullapalm.” And the native moved over to give Walling- 
ford.a_seat. “Gid-dap, Jed!” 

J.-Rufus breathtd a sigh of relief, and ‘his mind sprang back to 
its normal channel—commeree: 

“What’s the principal around: here?” 

“Childern,” droned the native. © “Gid-dap, you Jed!’ > And 
he whacked the mule with a short stick. Jed merely flicked his 
ear, “Man tried to raise” oranges back there once; God knows 
why.” 

EVhat’s at Tullapalm>* 

waterin ’-tank. Man. tried to run a store there once, God 
knows why.” 

““What’s at Sweetrun?.” 

““Used to be a cane-mill there once.” 

‘God knows why,” supplemented Blackie, lighting a cigarette. 

““And Sant’ Anna?”’ 

“A harbor. Gid-dap, Jed! Fishin’-town. They’s a boat stops 
there once a week.” 

“Cheerful prospects, Jim,”’ grinned Blackie. “Didn’t you 
once say that a smart man could do business any place?” 

“‘Gid-dap, Jed!” chuckled Wallingferd. “I don’t want to 
miss to-day’s train. In which direction does it go?” 

“What do you care?’’ demanded Blackie; and, seized with a 
sudden inspiration, he jumped off the wagon, ran ahead, grabbed 
Jed’s bit, and lifted one of the long ears. “Listen, mule!” Put- 
ting two fingers in. his mouth, he whistled a blast, and sprang 
for the tail of the’wagon as it shot: past him. 

It was well to have stimulated Jed, for just as they rattled 
and jolted and bumped past one of the two shanties which com- 
prised Tullapalm, the train thundered in, and the fireman 
slammed down the spout of the watering-tank. Tossing a bill 
to their rescuer, Blackie and Wallingford dashed for the train, 
and as they set foot on the platform of a car, Civilization for the 
first time opened her friendly arms. 

“‘But good-by business,” said Blackie, as he looked at the sign 
on the weather-beaten station. ‘‘We’re headed south again!” 

“We're headed for a drink,” chuckled Wallingford. ‘Suppose 
you go locate the diner while I wash up.’ 

A few minutes later, when Blackie returned with the cheerless 
news that this was a temperance train and was shy one diner, 
he found Wallingford waiting for him outside the wash-room 
curtain, the joy of life in his eye. 

“Got a-live.one in here,” he husked in Blackie’s ear.. “But 
the orange-land ballyhoos got on at the last-stop, and they saw 
him first. Come in and fan ’em away.” 


II 


A PINCH-EYED man with a frank blue tie was busy at one of 
the wash-basins, and round his green-striped shirt-sleeves were 
clustered five eager gentlemen, lean gentlemen for the most part, 
ranging from the fuzz of the first mustache to the grayof pass-. 
ing. hair; but they were all alert, and they all had brilliantly 
printed folders in their shands; and they-were all-talking. For 
just one moment, Blackie Daw surveyed that. interesting tab- 
leau; then he gave his’ pointed mustaches a smoothing twist, 
and pulled a huge wad of bills from his pockét, 

“Well, boys,” he; “we’re coming.into the orange belt: 

The five eager gentlemen tuned sharpy. They saw before 
them a well-dressed, confiding-looking stranger who was count-: 
ing money—large bills! » 

“Have a folder!” immediately offered the. five eager gentle- 
men, as they surged straight for Blackie and thrust at him 
brilliant lithographs of oranges,-whole, iced, and on trees. 

“Thanks, boys!” exclaimed Mr. Daw, accepting the litera- 
ture with gratitude, and stuffing his money into his pocket with- 
out completing the count. “Nothing but the most tempting 
orange grove will satisfy me—one where the golden blossoms 
perennially bloom, and balmy breezes——” 


He was not allowed to finish. Five eager voices drowned him 
out. 

‘A man needs a little shark insurance on these trains,” chuckled 
the hugely pleasant Wallingford, leaning against the door at 
the side of the pinch-eyed man; but he found an inattentive ear. 
The pinch-eyed man was interested in orange groves, and, tak- 
ing his towel with him, he joined the group. 

“‘What was you saying about that hundred-and-twenty-acre 
place?” he inquired, nudging the side of the gray-haired sales- 
man; but he found an inattentive ear. The gray-haired sales- 
man was trying to reach the coat lapel of Blackie Daw, and was 
shouting, 

“Every orange a prize-winner, a perfect sphere of even color, 
and of flavor unsurpassed!” 

“Air!” grinned Blackie, catching the energetic signal of J. 
Rufus, and he bulged out of the smoking-compartment, followed 
by the entire brigade of lithograph specialists. 

“The poor boob!” laughed Wallingford. “It’s all right to 
get stung when you're not watching, but to ask the be® to sit 
on you is inviting a plaster.” 

“They won ’t_put the jab into me,” asserted Wallingford’s 
“live one,” tossing aside the towel and gazing into the mirror 
his approbation of the smartest man he knew. “They can pass 
me all the information they have, and put on the loud pedal, but, 
when I buy my orange land, I’ll see it with my own eyes.” 

“Right you are!” And J. Rufus beamed on his fellow traveler. 
“T can see that you’ve cut your eye-teeth.” 

“Oh, some!” The fellow traveler slipped into his ready-made 
coat. ‘I’m from the flyest town in the United States, and they 
can’t get up so early in the morning but what they find me tak- 
ing in the milk.” 

“Have a cigar,” immediately offered Wallingford, beginning 
to feel very much at home. ‘Nothing gives-me more pleasure 
than to meet a man who is safe from harm.” He lighted a match 
for the habitual forerunner of the caroling lark, and they sat 
beside the speeding landscape. “‘Why do you want an orange 
grove?” 

“To teach my son-in-law a lesson.’”’ And he chewed into 
Wallingford’s fine cigar with a callousness which made that con- 
noisseur wince. “I sent him down here five years ago, before 
I was used to having a son-in-law, to buy himself some orange 
land. Do you know what they handed that city Simp? Two 

trated acres‘of the sand you see right out there.” 

W llingford chuckled. 

‘They'd never have stung you that way,” he commented, 
and out of the corner of his eye waited for the certain smirk. 
It came. . Fairly interesting subject, the pinch-eyed man! To 
an amateur he would look like a yield of from three to five thou- 
sand dollars, but to one of Wallingford’s experience. he promised 
to assay considerably more—considerably. “And I’ll make a little 
bet with you. You won’t buy an orange grove. You'll prob- 
ably, if you come South, invest in some manufacturing industry. 
I’ve been figuring on something of the sort myself.” And in- 
stantly he set his creative faculties to work. 

“Nothing doing!” was the emphatic reply. The pinch-eyes 
squinted as they surveyed Wallingford. A jovial man, a likable 
man, a prosperous man. Why, that diamond in his cravat must 
be worth two or three thousand dollars! The pinch-eyes roved 
to the landscape, satisfied. ‘“I\get plenty of manufacturing at 
home. Aster’s Patent Garter-snaps; Aster’s Patent Cuff- 
adjuster; Aster’s Patent Natural-knot Scarf-tiers. Look at 
this!”” And, lifting his bright-blue cravat, he showed the papier- 
maché form which made cravat-tying no longer a mystery but a 
matter of mechanics, and, once tied, always’ tied! 

‘Remarkably ingenious!” enthusiastically complimented 
Wallingford, and droppei from his mind a dozen half-formed 
inventions which had sprung there. .“‘Perhaps a winter’ resort 
along entirely new and novel lines might——” 

“Orange grove!” interrupted Mr: Aster with emphasis, and 
Wallingford: fought off a feeling of depression. Here was an 
ideal man with whom to do business—one who had money to ~ 
spend and was anxious to spend it, one who thought well of 

and was consequently unprotected, one who had all the 
earmarks, symptoms, and mental habits of a preordained “fall- 
guy” : but he was hades-bent on orange groves, and nothing 


“Go right to it!” invited Wallingford, giving up. ‘I suppose 
every man has to buy an orange grove once.” He pulled himself 
together. While there was life there was hope! “Sup you 
have dinner with me to-night—a bird and a bottle of bubbles.” 

“Fine!” Mr. Aster. ‘“ Where?” 

“Oh, at the best hotel, whatever it is.” 
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Mr. Aster rose briskly and left the smoking-room, followed 
with stubborn determination by the wondering Wallingford. 
In a double seat, at the other end of the car, they found Blackie 
Daw entirely surrounded by eager gentlemen. There were eight 
of them now, and Mr. Daw was the most enthusiastic of all. 
He was comparing platted orange groves inch by inch, and 
weighing the advantages of each against each; and every man 
among thé eight was certain of a sale if he could only outtalk 
the other seven. 

“What’s the best hotel where we’re going?” demanded Mr. 
Aster, at the edge of the 


group. 

The alert» gray-haired 
home-offerer glanced over 
his shoulder. 

“ Magnolia.” 

“T’'ll be there at seven,” 
Mr. Aster tdéld his 
prospective host, and, 
turning his back on 
that large person, 
he sat on the arm 
of a seat and re- 
sisted all efforts to 
drag him away from 
orange information 
until they arrived 


“where they were 
4 ” 


There, however, 
Blackie, answering 
that savage gleam in 
his partner’s eye, 
dashed for a seven- 
passenger machine 
which was marked 
“For Hire,” and 
said: 

on, 
boys! Every man 
has a chance, and 
the one with the 
goods gets my 
money. Show me 
your groves!” 

Laughing, they 
piled in with him, 
for it was a train 
with no “pros- 
pects” but Blackie 
Daw, and the 
pinch-eyed man, 
and the big Wall- 
ingford, who distinctly 
would not buy—and far 
be it from each of the 
eight to permit any one 


walk away untrammeled 
with those nice crisp bills! 
Thus it was that Charlie C. 
Aster, sullen with disappoint- 
ment, was- again’ left to. the 
jealous care of -his new-found 


moonlight. At Twenty-seven fifty-four Laurel Road, he found 
a brilliantly illuminated bungalow set into the front of a prim 
little orange grove. The door was wide open, and on the porch 
sat a lanky figure, smoking, and rocking serenely, an‘ taking 
an occasional taste of an immense orange. 

“Come right in and make yourself at home, Jim,” invited 
Blackie, rising politely and pulling forward a big rocker. “Have 
an orange?” 

“What’s the thought?” inquired Wallingford, looking ‘curi- 
ously into the house. ‘Who lives here?” 

“T do.’ 

“Well, ’ll be—” J. Rufus dropped his bag on the floor and 
sat down with a thump. “You didn’t——” 

“Of course I did!” corrected Blackie, with the exultation of 
sheer joy. ‘Fell for this cute little fruit-laden paradise the very 
first thing; but I kept the boys driving me round until ten o’clock. 
Then I paid my money and got my bill of sale, and moved into 

my sunny Southern home, where the golden blossoms 
bloom perennially, and balmy breezes——”’ 

“You goober-headed lollop!” chuckled Wallingford. 
“How much?” 


“Only eight thousand, Jim; completely furnished 


bungalow—— ”’ 
“T can’t trust you out of my sight,” complained 
Wallingford. “If it isn’t one idiot stunt, it’s———” 
“Oh, choke!” was the pleasant interruption. “I 
kept the boys away from your fish, didn’t I?” 
“Eight of ’em,” admitted Walling- 
ford, with a sigh; “that’s all. There 
were plenty left, however. Five times 
I saved Charlie from wasting our 
money, and the 
only way I got him 
to bed was to put 
gin in his cham- 
pagne. It was a 
dark and stormy 
night.” 
“*Have an 
orange?” offered 
Blackie, and 
pushed the basket 
closer. “Why 
didn’t you interest 
our mackerel in 
one of your own 
flossy little business op- 
portunities?” 
‘‘Orange grove!” 
growled J. Rufus. 
“Wothing but orange grove, blast him! 
And I don’t know enough about the 
game to knock it properly. I can’t beat 
him ‘out of the notion with a hammer— 
Say”— he stopped rocking; he chuckled; 
he took an orange at last, and began to 
peel it— “why can’t we’ frame him for 
this place? We can figure some way to 
boost the value.” And instantly he set 
his creative faculties to work. 
“Not so!” indignantly de- 
nied the new orange-grower. 
“Why, you fat money-grubber, 
do you know what I propose 


friend. The fellow traveler slipped into his nondy cna coat: “I'm from to do the first thing to-morrow 


“Tm going to. price some 
orange groves before dinnér!”’ 
he blurted, and strode toward 
a taxi. . 


Ill 


Ir was eleven-thirty before Wallingford, weary in body and 
soul, but upheld by a certain negative triumph, could spare a 
moment for the queer note he had received from Blackie Daw. 


Chloroform your hick into the hay as early as possible, and bring 
your pajamas to 2754 Laurel Road. Horace G. 


With his mind full of worry as to what new folly Blackie might 
have committed, he went up to Charlie Aster’s door and: heard 
him snore, went into the next room for his own bag, hurried 
down, jumped into a machine, and whizzed out into the bright 


the flyest town in the United States, and they can't get up so 
early in the morning but what they find me taking.in the milk” 


morning? I shall go out into 
my own orange grove, and from 
my own orange trees pluck my 
own orange blossoms to send 
to my own Violet Bonnie. She didn’t have any the day we 

“Well, we can spare a few blossoms, I guess,” granted Wall- 
ingford, and went on with his planning. 

“Hello, neighbor!” A machine had stopped in front of the 
gate, just ahead of the one which still waited for J. Rufus’s use 
or dismissal, and a pleasant-looking fellow with a dimple in his 
chin jumped out and came up the walk. 

“Hello, neighbor!’”’ returned Blackie. “Have an orange?” 

“No, thanks,” Jeughed the neighbor. “I heard down-town 
that this place had been sold again. Anything I can do to make 
you happy? I live right next door.” 

“Glad you do.” And Blackie gave him (Continued on page 127) 
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Yes, at three minutes notice on the coldest, 
‘wintriest day you can have the atmosphere 
of summer-time—the flavor and savor of 
choice fresh summer vegetables—brought 
right to your home table in 


‘Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Just consider this combination— an invigorating stock which 
we make from selected beef, blended with diced white po- 
tatoes, Canadian rutabagas, and tender Chantenay carrots. 
Also choice tomatoes, baby lima beans, small peas, Coun- 
try Gentleman corn, Dutch cabbage, fragrant celery and 
parsley, juicy green okra. We add barley, rice, alpha- 
bet macaroni and an agreeable hint of leek, onion and 

sweet red peppers. Could you imagine a soup 
more wholesome and tempting? 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the 
case and always serve it steaming hot. 
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“Oh I am conductor and engineer, \ ~! / 
The brakeman and fireman, too! => \ 

I bring this summery Campbell cheer Me 
VEGETABLE! 


a subtle pleasing odor, thén 
surely love the fragrance of Pussy-" 
willow Face Powder. 

And you'll also like the quality 
too —sifted through silk — stays on 
—transparent. 


embodies the experience gained in 
more than half a century of making 
face powder for women who ap- 
preciate quality. 
Made in white. fiesh, pink. cream and brunette, 
At good stores everywhere. 
Free Sample on Request 
or miniature box sent for a dime. 
(State shade wanted) 
HENRY TETLOW CO., Es. 1849 
Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
195 Henry Tetlow Bldg.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


Made in 50 cents 
a lox 


iF you like a distinctive perfume, — 


Learn to Draw 
by the 


LANDON 


Method 
Copy This Sketch 


—end let me see 
what you ¢an’ do 
with it. Cartoonists 
and i‘lustratorsearn 
$25 to $125 or more 
per week. A large 
proportion of the newspaper artists who 
are gaining success today were trained by 


this course. ‘My practical system of . 


personal individual lessons by mail will de- 
velop your drawing ability as it developed 
theirs. Many years’ experience drawing 
for newspapers and magazines qualifies me 
to teach you in a practical way. Send 
sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for 
full information about the course, together 
with test lesson plate, samples of students’ 
work and evidence of what you too can 
accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 
1339 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Moonlit Way 


((Continued from page 79) 


she always managed to seize and drag it 
aside with the terrible strength of one 
dying. And at last, with one crazed, super- 
human effort, she wrested the knife from 
his unnerved fist, tore it out of his spent 
fingers. It fell somewhere near her on the 
grass; he strove to reach it and pick it 
up, but already her dauntless resistance 
began to exhaust him, and he groped for 
the knife in vain, trying to pin her down 
with one hand while, with desperate little 
fists, she rained blows on his bloodless face 
that dazed him. 

But there was still another way—a much 
better way,in fact. And, as the idea came 
to him, he ripped the red-silk sash from 
his breast and, in spite of her struggles, 
tianaged to pass it round her bare neck. 

“Now,” he panted, “‘I' kéep my word at 
last! C'est fini, ma petite Nihlal” 

“Jim! Help me!” she gasped, as Ferez 
pulled savagely at the silk noose, tightened 
it with all his strength, knotted it. And in 
that same second he heard Westmore 
crashing through the shrubbery close to 
him. 


Instantly ke rcse to kis knees on the 
grass, bounded to his feet, leaped over the 
low shrubs, and was off down the slope— 
gone like a swift hawk’s shadow on the 
hillside. Barres was after him now. 


Had it not keen for the knife lying beside 
her on the grass— the blade very bright in 
the starlight—truly the youthful soul of 
Thessalie would have escaped its bodily 
tenement. 

At the edge of the Gerhardt pine woods, 
Barres, at fault, baffed, furious, out of 
breath, and glaring round him in the dark, 
sullenly gave up the hopeless chase, turned 
in his tracks, and came back. Thessalie, 
lying in Dulcie’s arms, unclosed her eyes 
and looked up at him. 

“Are you all right?” he asked, kneeling 
and bending over her. 

“Ves. Jim came.” 

Westmore’s voice was shaky. 

“We worked her arms—Dulcie and I— 
started respiration. She was nearly gone. 
That beast strangled her.” 

“T lost him in those woods below. Who 
was he?” 

“Ferez Bey.” 

Thessalie sighed, closed her eyes. 

“‘She’s about all in,” whispered West- 
more. And, to Dulcie: “Let me take her. 
I'll carry her to the car.” 

At that, Thessalie opened her eyes again 
and the old, faintly humorous smile glim- 
mered out at. him as he stooped and lifted 
her from the grass. 

“Can I really trust myself to your arms, 
Jim?” she murmured. 

“You'd better get’ used to ’em,” he ré- 
torted. ‘You'll never get away from them 
ain—L.can tell you that right now!” 
“Oh—in that case, I hope they’ll be— 
comfortable—your arms.” 

“Do you think they will be, Thessa?”’ 

“Perhaps.” She gazed into his eyes very 
seriously from where she lay cradled in his 
powerful arms. ‘I’m tired, Jim. So sore 
and bruised. When he was choking me, I 
tried to think of you—believing it was the 
end—my last conscious thought——” 

darling!” 

“T’m so tired,” she breathed, “‘so lonely. 


I shall be—contented—in your arms. Al- 
ways——” 
She turned her head and rested her cheek 


against his breast with a deep sigh. i 


He held her in his arms in the car all the, 
way to Foreland Farms. Dulcie, however, 
had possessed herself of Thessalie’s left 
hand, and when she stroked it and pressed 
it to her lips, the girl’s tightening fingers 
responded, and she always smiled. 

“‘T’m just tired and sore,” she explained 
languidly. ‘‘Ferez battered me about so 
dreadfully. It was so moitifying. I de- 
spised him all the time. It made me furi- 
ous to be handled by such a contemptible 
and cowardly creature.” 


a matter for the police now,” re- 


marked Barres gloomily. 

“Oh, Garry!” she exclaimed. ‘What a 
very horrid ending to the moonlit way we 
took together so long ago—the lovely, sil- 
very path of Pierrot!” 

“Thestory of Pierrot is a tragedy, Thessa. 
We have been luckier on our moonlit way.” 

“Than Pierrot and Pierrette?” 

“Yes. Death always saunters along the 
path of the moon, watching for those who 
takeit. You are very fortunate, Pierrette.” 

“Ves,” she murmured, “I am fortunate. 
Am I not, Jim?” she added, looking up 
wistfully into his shadowy face above her. 

“JT don’t know about that,” he said, 
“but there’ll be no more moonlight busi- 
ness for you unless I’m with you. And 
under those circumstances,” he added, “T’ll 
knock the block off old man Death if he 
tries to flirt with you.” ; 

“How brutal! Garry, do you hear his 
language to me?”’ 

“T hear,”’ said Barres, laughing. “Your 
young man is a very matter-of-fact young 
man, Thessa, and I fancy he means what 
he says.” 

She looked up at Westmore; her lips 
barely moved. 

“Do you—dear?”’ 

“You bet I do!” he whispered. “i'll 
pull this planet to pieces looking for you 
if you ever again steal away to a rendezvous 
with old man Death.” 


When the car arrived at Foreland Farms, 
Thessalie felt able to proceed to her room 
upon her own legs and with Dulcie’s arm 
around her. 

Westmore bade her good-night, kissing 
her hand—awkwardly—not © being con- 
vincing in any réle requiring attitudes. 

_ He wanted to take her into his arms, 
but seemed to know enough not to do it. 
Probably she divined his irresolute state 
of mind, for she extended her hand in a 
pretty manner quite unmistakable. And 
the romantic education of James H. 
Westmore began. . 

Barres lingered at the door after West- 
more departed, obeying a whispered aside 
from Dulcie. She came out in a few mo- 
ments, carefully closing the bedroom door, 
and stood so, one hand behind her still 
resting on the knob. 

“‘Thessa is crying. It’s only the natural 
relaxation from that horrible tension. I 
shall sleep with her to-night.” 

“Ts there anything——” 

“Oh, no! She will be all right. Garry, 
are they—are they—in Jove?” 
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His fragile dresses— 


his delicate woole 
How to keep them sweet and fresh 


How to wash his woolens 


O wash his flannels, blankets and 

afghans like new, use two table- 

spoonfuls of Lux to a bowlful of 
water. Dissolve in boiling or very hot 
water, whisk into a thick lather and add 
cold water to make the suds lukewarm. 
Put the woolens in, work them up and 
down, and squeeze the suds through the 
garments. Do not rub. Rinse three 
times in water the same temperature as 


. the water in which you washed the gar- 


ments. ' Dissolve a little Lux in the last 
rinsing water, but do not beat into a lather. 
This leaves the woolens softer and fluffier. 
Squeeze the water out. Do not twist. 
Dry in a moderate temperature. Press 


_ with a warm iron. 


To launder his fine dresses 


OR his fine white garments, dissolve 
a tablespoonful of Lux in a gallon 
of boiling or very hot water, and 
whisk into a thick lather. Put the clothes 
in and squeeze the suds through them 
thoroughly—do not rub. Rinse three 
times in clear, hot water, and dry in the 
sun. Dampen, then press with a hot iron. 


His delicately-tinted silks 

For his tiny silk things, make the Lux 
lather with boiling or very hot water and 
add cold water till lukewarm. Wash quick- 
ly. Do not rub. Rinse three times in clear, 
lukewarm water. Squeeze out —do not 
wring. Dry in the shade. When nearly 
dry, press with a warm iron. 


Your grocer, druggist 
or department store has 
Lux. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


There is no product like Lux 
—and it won't burt anything 
pure water alone won’tinjure 


Copyrighted, 1919 by Eever Bros, Co. 
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Defy theWinds | 


and Weather 


Sharp winds that cut the face and 
dull the bloom of beautiful complex- 
ions can be defied with just a little 
extra care. Keep the skin frequently 
cleansed, purified and refreshed with 


DAGGETT+RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD, CREAM 


Its use is the habit of refinement that 
is also a daily delight. It preserves the 
complexion against wind and weather and 
helps the skin to retain a smoothness that 
is irresistibly attractive. Tubes and 
Jars, 10c to $1.50. 


Send a tube to a soldier or 
sailor. © is a comfort they 
need a'd will appreciate. 


Poudre Amourette: The ultra delicate powder 
for very dainty people. natural, stays on. 
Flesh, white, brunetre 5 Both D & R Per- 
fect Cold Cream and Poudre Amourette may 
be obtained of your er or by mail of us. 

Two Samples Free 
Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and Pou- 
dre Amourette sent free on request. Address 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D. & R. Building New York 
Dept. 332 


cuenist> 


| GLUE: 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


IGNE 


THE PERMANENT 


_INK 


Boys and 
Clear the Skin 
with Cuticura 


Drugeists; Soap, Ointment. Talcum 25c. each. 


| “It rather looks that way, doesn't it?” 
lhe said, smiling. 

She gazed at him questioningly, almost 
fearfully. 
| “Do you believe that Thessa is in love 
\with Mr. Westmore?” she whispered. 
“Yes, Ido. Don’t you?” 

“T didn’t know. I thought so. But——” 
“But what?” 

didn’t—didn’t know—what you 
, would think of it. I was afraid it might— 
|might make you—unhappy.” 

“Why?” 

“Don’t you care if Thessa loves some- 
body else?” she asked breathlessly. 

“Did you think I did, Dulcie?”’ 

Yes.” 

“Well, I don’t.” 

There was a strained silence; then the 
girl smiled at him in a confused manner, 
drew a swift, sudden breath, and, as he 
stepped forward to detain her, turned 
sharply away, pressing her forearm across 
her eyes. 

“Dulcie! Did you understand me?” he 
said, in a low, unsteady voice. 

She was already trying to open the door, 
but he dropped his right hand over her 
fingers where they were fumbling with the 
knob, and felt them trembling. At the 
same moment, the sound of Thessalie’s 
smothered and convulsive sobbing came to 
him, and Dulcie’s nervous hand slipped 
from his. 

“Dulcie,” he pleaded, “will you come 
back to me if I wait?” 

She had stopped; her back was still 
toward him, but she nodded slightly, then 
moved toward the bed, where Thessalie 
lay all huddled up, her face buried in the 
tumbled pillows. 

Barres noiselessly closed the door. 

He had already started along the corridor 
toward his own room when the low sound 
of voices in the staircase-hall just below 
arrested his attention—his sister’s voice 
and Westmore’s. And he retraced his 
steps and went down to where they stood 
together by the library door. 

Lee wore a nurse’s dress and apron, such 
as a kennel-mistress affects, and her strong, 
capable hands were full of bottles labeled 
‘“*Grover’s Specific” —the same being dog- 
medicine of various sorts. 

“Mother is over at the kennels,Garry,” 
she said. ‘She and I are going to sit up 
with those desperately sick pups. If we 


_}can pull them through to-night they’ll 


probably get well eventually, unless paral- 
ysis sets in. I was just telling Jim that a 
very attractive young Frenchman was 
here only a few minutes before you arrived. 
His name is Renoux. And he left this 
letter for you—fish it out of my apron 
pocket, there’s a dear!” 

Her brother drew out the letter; his 
sister said: 

“Mr. Renoux went away in a car with 
two other men. He asked me to say to 
you that there was no time to lose—what- 
ever he meant by that. NowI must hurry 
away.” She turned and sped through the 
hal] and out through the swinging screen 
door on the north porch. Garry had already 
opened the note from Renoux, glanced over 
it; then he read it aloud to Westmore. 


My DEAR COMRADE: 


The fat’s in the fire! Your agents took 


_| Tauscher in charge to-day. Max Freund and 
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Franz Lehr have just been arrested by your 
excellent postal authorities. Warrants are 
out for Sendelbeck, Klein, and Hochstein. 
I think the latter are making for Mexico, 
but your secret-service people are close on 
their heels. 

Recall for Von Papen and Boy-Ed is certain 
to be demanded by your government. Mine 
will look after Bolo Effendi and d’Eblis and 
their international gang of spies and crooks. 
Ferez Bey, however, still eludes us. He is 
somewhere in this vicinity, but, of course, even 
when we locate him again, we can’t touch him. 
All we can do is to point him out to your gov- 
ernment agents, who will then keep him in 
sight. 

So far so good. But now I am forced to ask 
a very great favor of you, and, if I may, of 
your friend, Mr. Westmore. It is this: Skeel, 
contrary to what was expected of him, did not 
go to the place which is being watched. Nor 
have any of his men appeared at that rendez- 
vous, where there lies the very swift and well- 
armed launch, Togue Rouge, which we had 
every reason to suppose was to be their craft 
in this outrageous affair. 

As a matter of fact, this launch is Tauscher’s. 
But it, and the pretended rendezvous, are what 
you call a “plant.” Skeel never intended to 
asserrble his men there, never intended to use 
that particular launch. Tauscher merely 
planted it. Your men and the Canadian 
agents, unfortunately, are covering that 
vicinity and are still watching for Skeel, who 
has a very different plan in his crazy head. 

Now, this is Skeel’s plan, and this is the 
situation learned by me from papers discovered 
on Tauscher: 

The explosives bought and sent there by 
Tauscher himself are on a big, fast power-boat 
which is lying at anchor in a little cove called 
Saibling Bay. The boat flies the Quebec 
Yacht Club ensign and a private pennant, to 
which it has no right. 

Two of Skeel’s gang are already aboard—a 
man named Con McDermott and another, 
Kelly Walsh. Skeel joins the others at a 
hamlet near the Jake-shore known “as Three 
Ponds. The tavern is a notorious and dis- 
reputable old brick hotel—what you call a 
“speak-easy.”’ That is their rendezvous. 

Well then, I have wired to your people, 
to Canada, to Washington. But Three Ponds 
is not a very long drive from here, if one ignores 
speed-limits. Yes? Could you help us main- 
tain a close surveillance over that tavern to- 
night? Is it too much to ask? 

And if you and Mr. Westmore are graciously 
inclined to aid us, would you be so kind as to 
come armed? Because, mon ami, unless your 
government people arrive in time, I shall 
certainly try to keep Skeel and his gang from 
boarding that boat. 

Au revoir, donc. I am off with Jacques Alost 
and Errile Souchez for that charming summer 
resort, the Three Ponds Tavern, where, from 
the neighboring roadside woods, I shall hope 
to flag your automobile by sunrise and welcome 
you and your amiable friend, Mr. Westmore, 
as our brothers in arms. 

RENovx, your comrade and friend. 


There was a silence. Then Westmore 
looked at his watch. 

“We ought to hustle,” he remarked. 
“T’ll get on some knickers and stick a couple 
of guns in my pocket. You’d better tele- 

hone to the garage. 
° As they hastened up the stairs together, 
Barres said, 

“Have I time for a word with Dulcie?” 

“That’s up to you. I’m not going to 
say anything to Thessa. I wouldn’t care 
to miss this affair. If we arrived too late 
and they had already dynamited the Wel- 
land Canal, we’d never forgive ourselves.” 

Barres ran for his room. 


The conclusion of The Moonlit Way will appear in April Cosmopolitan. 
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Ninety-Five One-Hundred 
Litmus Test Papers Turn Pink 


ENTAL authorities believe that “Acid- 
Mouth” is the chief cause of tooth 
decay, and that 95 in 100 people have it. 
That is why 95 in 100 Litmus Test Papers 
turn pink. 


And that is why it is important for you to 
send for our free Litmus Test Papers and 
make your own test for “Acid-Mouth.” It’s 
very simple. You place one of the papers 
on your tongue. If it remains blue, you are 
lin20—your mouthis normal. But if it turns 
pink—as it is very likely to do 19 times in 20 
—you have proof positive that your mouth 


‘is in an unfavorably acid condition and 


needs immediate attention if you would 
save your teeth from gradual destruction. 


Having ascertained that you have “Acid- 
Mouth,” make a second test with Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and another Litmus paper. 
First brush your teeth and gums well with 
Pebeco, then place the second paper in 
your mouth. It will remain blue, thus prov- 
ing that Pebeco has temporarily removed 
the acid condition, and making it seem 
probable that the regular use of Pebeco will 
keep “Acid-Mouth” in check. 


See what happens in an “Acid-Mouth” 


Bits of food lodge between your teeth and under the gums. 
solve in the constant warmth and moisture, then your mouth becomes acid. 
The hard enamel of the teeth is gradually weakened by these mouth acids. 
Germs enter and swiftly destroy the soft interior pulp. 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND.:- 


You must also counteract “Acid-Mouth.” 
the real, scientific answer to “Acid-Mouth,” and its faithful use will give 
your teeth an exceptional whiteness and polish. 
flavor is delightfully refreshing and invigorating to the mouth and gums. 
Combine its night and morning use with twice-yearly visits to your dentist. 


How to know whether you have “Acid-Mouth” 


We have already told you an easy and certain way to find out. 
for the Litmus Test Papers, which we will supply you free. 
indicate that you have “Acid-Mouth,” enlist the services of Pebeco Tooth - 
Paste to counteract the dangerous condition. 
normal, use Pebeco to prevent “Acid-Mouth.” And also use Pebeco because 
of its excellence as an all-'round dentifrice. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is for sale by druggists everywhere =. 
Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, Inc.. 112 William Street, New York _ 


They dis- 


Mere cleansing of your teeth not enough 
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Hair Beauty 


must _be insured by the Quality of aid you give 


it. This implies but one course—faithful use of 


ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC 


This, the original Eau de Quinine, is nature’s true aid in restor- 
ing youthful lustre to the hair. Use it with confidence in its safety 
and certainty. Safe because of Quality. Certain because it con- 
tains elements for removing dandruff and imparting hair beauty— 
it contains nothing else, except a delightful fragrance. 


It is a fact that ED. PINAUD’S 
“‘Imparts to hair a beauty rare.’’ 


Special offer: For 10c a testing bottle sent anywhere, together with 
a sample of our exquisite new Parisian Extract ‘Campeador.”’ 


Write our American Offices today 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


ED. PINAUD Bidg., Dept. 73 New York 
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instantly 
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Dickson School of Memory, 1751 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Humoresque”’ 
(Continued from page 39) 


| door out there, boy, so there ain’t a draft in 
the wings. Here, Leon, your violin. Got 
your neckerchief? Listen how they’re 
| shouting—it’ s for you—Leon—darlink— 
go!’ 
| In the center of that vast human bowl 
which had finally shouted itself out, slim, 
boylike, and in his supreme isolation, Leon 
| Kantor drew bow and a first thin, pellucid, 
and perfect note into a silence breathless 
to receive it. 

Throughout the arduous flexuosities of 
|! the Mendelssohn E-minor concerto, sing- 

| ing, winding from tonal to tonal climax, 
“and out of the slow movement, which is 
| like a tourniquet twisting the heart into 
the spirited allegro molto vivace, it was as 
if beneath Leon Kantor’s fingers the 
strings were living vein-cords, youth, 
vitality, and the very foam of exuberance 
racing through them. 

That was the power of him—the Vichy 
and the sparkle of youth, so that, playing, 
the melody poured round him like wine 
and went down seething and singing into 
the hearts of his hearers. 

Later, and because these were his people 
and because they were dark and Slavic 
with his Slavic darkness, he played, as if 
his very blood were weeping, the “Kol 
Nidre,” which is the prayer of his race for 
atonement. 

And then the super-amphitheater, filled 
with those whose emotions lie next to the 
surface and whose pores have not been 
closed over with a water-tight veneer, burst 
into its cheers and its tears. 

There were fifteen recalls from the wings, 
Abrahm Kantor standing counting them 
off on his fingers, and trembling to receive 
the Stradivarius. Then, finally, and 
against the frantic negative pantomime of 
his manager, a scherzo, played so lacily 
that it swept the house in lightest laughter. 

When Leon Kantor finally completed 
his program, they were loath to let him go, 
crowding down the aisles upon him, 
applauding up, down, round him, until the 
great disheveled house was like the 
roaring of a sea, and he would laugh and 
throw out his arm in wide-spread helpless- 
ness, and always his manager in the back- 
ground, gesticulating against too much of 
his precious product for the money, ushers 
already slamming up chairs, his father’s 
arms out for the Stradivarius, and, deepest 
in the gloom of the wings, Sarah Kantor, 
in a rocker especially dragged’ out for her, 
and from the depths of the black-silk 
reticule, darning his socks. 

“Bravo—bravo! Give us the ‘Humor- 
esque’ — Chopin nocturne — polonaise 

—‘Humoresque’! Bravo—bravol”’ 

And even as they stood, hatted and 
coated, importuning and pressing in upon 
him, and with a wisp of a smile to the 
fourth left box, Leon Kantor played them 
the “Humoresque” of Dvorak, skedad- 
dling, plucking, quirking—that laugh on 
life with a tear behind it. ‘Then suddenly, 
because he could escape no other way, 
rushed straight back for his dressing- 
room, bursting in upon a flood of family 
already there before him. Isadore Kantor, 
blue-shaven, aquiline, and already graying 
at the temples; his five-year-old son, Leon; 
a soft little pouter-pigeon of a wife, too, 
enormous of bust, in glittering ear-drops 
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Decide to-day to give 

your skin a chance 
orestore its own 

natural beauty 


Too much care can be as disastrous 
to the complexion as actual neglect. 
Nature never intended the delicate 
skin of the face to be clogged with 
impurities. Neither did she intend 
it to be rubbed, kneaded or treated 
with harsh cosmetics. 


Usually all the help she asks to 
build fresh, normal complexions is 
wholesome soap and water clean- 
liness, but the soap you use should 
be the right soap. Some toilet soaps 
are really too harsh for the face. 
They take off the dirt, but they-take 
off with it the delicate oils which 
keep the skin soft and pliable. 
Resinol Soap contains a soothing 
medication which allays skin 
trouble, and gives nature a chance ~ » 
to build afresh. It isa pure cleans- - 
ing, healing soap, and one that is _ . 
well worth trying if you are a suf- . 
ferer from complexion troubles. 
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Remove hair with — 
Evans’s Depilatory 


Have -you wished for some easy way to remove hair, 
from the face, arm or the underarm? Then you will like the 
convenient Evans's Depilatory Outfit. You apply the pow- 
der, mixed with water, leave on a short time, then wash off 
both powder and hair. It is so sirple. 

75 cents at your drug or department store—insist upon 
“Evans's”. Orsend us75 cents for complete outfit, postpaid. 
GEO. B. EVANS 
Makers of *‘Mum" 

1109 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and a wrist-watch of diamonds half buried 
in chubby wrist; Miss Esther Kantor, 
pink and pretty; Rudolph; Boris, not yet 
done with growing-pains. 

At the door, Miss Kantor met her 
brother, her eyes as sweetly moist as her 


s. 

“Leon, darling, you surpassed even 
yourself!” 

“Quit crowding, children! Let him sit 
down. Here, Leon, let mamma give you a 
fresh collar. Look how the child’s per- 
spired! Pull down that window, Boris. 
Rudolph, don’t let no one in. I give you 
my word if to-night wasn’t as near as I ever - 
came to seeing a house go crazy. Not even 
that time in Milan, darlink—when they 
broke down the doors, was it like to- 
night——”’ 

“Ought to seen, ma, the row of police 
outside——” 

“Hush up, Roody! Don’t you see your 
brother is trying to get his breath?” 

From Mrs. Isadore Kantor: “You 
ought to seen the balconies, mother. Isa- 
dore and I went up just to see the jam.” 

“Six thousand dollars in the house 
to-night if there was a cent,” said Isadore 
Kantor. 

“Hand me my violin please, Esther. 
I must have scratched it, the way they 
pushed.” 

“No, son; you didn’t. I’ve already 
rubbed it up. Sit quiet, darlink!” 

He was limply white, as if the vitality 
had flowed out of him. 

“God! Wasn’t it—tremendous?” 

“Six thousand if there was a cent,” 
repeated Isadore Kantor; “more than 
Rimsky ever played to in his life!” 

“Oh, Izzy, you make me sick, always 
counting—counting.” 

“Your sister’s right, Isadore. You got 
nothing to complain of if there was only 
six hundred in the house. A boy whose 
fiddle has made already enough to set you 
up in such a fine business, his brother 
Boris in such a fine college, automobiles— 
style—and now because Vladimir Rimsky, 
three times his age, gets signed up with 
Elsass for a few thousand more a year, 
right away the family gets a long face——-”” 

“Ma, please; Isadore didn’t mean it 
that way!” 

“Pa’s knocking, ma; shall I let him in?” 

“Let him in, Roody. I’d like to know 
what good it will do to try to keep him 
out.’ 

In an actual rain of perspiration, his 
tie slid well under one ear, Abrahm Kantor 
burst in, mouthing the words before his 


‘acute state of strangulation would let 


them out. 

““Elsass—it’s Elsass outside—he—wants 
—to sign—Leon—fifty concerts—coast to 
coast—two thousand—next season—he’s 
got the papers—already drawn up—the 
pen outside waiting——” 

“ Abrahm!” 

Pa ! 

In the silence that followed, Isadore 
Kantor, a poppiness of stare and a violent 
redness set in, suddenly turned to his five- 
year-old son, sticky with lollypop, and came 


| down soundly and with smack against the 
| infantile, the slightly outstanding, and 


unsuspecting ear. 

“Momser!” he cried. Chammer! Lump! 
Ganef! You hear that? Two thousand! 
Two thousand! Didn’t I tell you—didn’t 
I tell you to practise?” 

Even as Leon Kantor put pen to this 
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_crosses, thousands upon thousands of them, | 
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princely document, Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria, the assassin’s bullet true, lay dead 
in state, and let slip were the dogs of war. 


In the next years, men, forty deep, were | 
to die in piles; hayricks of fields to become | 
human hayricks of battle-fields; Belgium | 
disemboweled, her very entrails dragging, | 
to find all the civilized world her champion, 
and between the poppies of Flanders, 


to mark the places where the youth of her 
allies fell, avenging outrage. Seas, even 
when calmest, were to become terrible, 
and men’s heart-beats, a bit sluggish with 
the fatty degeneration of a sluggard peace, 
to quicken and then to throb with the 
rat-a-tat-tat, the rat-a-tat-tat of the most 
peremptory, the most reverberating call 
to arms in the history of the world. 

In June, 1917, Leon Kantor, answering 
that rat-a-tat-tat, enlisted. 

In November, ‘honed by the interim of 
training to even a new leanness, and sailing- 
orders heavy and light in his heart, Lieu- 
tenant Kantor, on two days’ home-leave, 
took leave of his home, which can be 
cruelest when it is tenderest. 

Standing there in the expensive, the 
formal, the enormous French parlor of his 
up-town apartment de luxe, from not one 
of whose chairs would his mother’s feet 
touch floor, a wall of living flesk, mortared 
in blood, was throbbing and hedging him in. 

He would pace up and down the long 
room, heavy with the faces of those who 
mourn, with a laugh too ready, too face- 
tious in his fear for them. 

“Well, well, what is this, anyway, a 
wake? Where’s the coffin? Who’s dead?” 

His sister-in-law shot out her plump, 
watch-incrusted wrist. 

“Don’t, Leon!” she cried. “Such talk is 
asin! It might come true.” 

“‘Rosie-Posy-butter-ball,’’ he said, paus- 
ing beside her chair to pinch her deeply 
soft cheek, “Cry-baby-roly-poly, you can’t 
shove me off in a wooden kimono that 
way.” 

From his place before the white-and-gold 
mantel, staring steadfastly at the floor- 
tiling, Isadore Kantor turned suddenly, a 
bit whiter and older at the temples. 

“Don’t get your comedy, Leon.” 

“ “Wooden kimono’—Leon?”’ 

“That’s the way the fellows at camp 
joke about coffins, ma. I didn’t mean 
anything but fun. Great Scott—can’t 
anyone take a joke?” 

“OQ God! O God!” His mother fell to 
swaying, softly hugging herself against 
shivering. 

“Did you sign over power of attorney to 

, Leon?” 

“All fixed, Izzy.” 

“T’m so afraid, son, you don’t take with 
you enough money in your pockets. You 
know how you lose it. If only you would 
let mamma sew that little bag inside your 
uniform with a little place for bills and a 
little place for the asfitidy!” 

“Now, please, ma—please! - If I needed 
more, wouldn't I take it? Wouldn’t I be a 
pretty joke among the fellows, tied up in 
that smelling stuff? Orders are orders, ma; 
I know what to take and what not to take.” 

“Please, Leon, don’t get mad at me, but 


Children 
Love Grape-Nuts 


for its attractive.form and pleasing flavor. 


Parents appreciate Grape-Nuts for its re- 
markable qualities as a body and brain 


builder for old and young. 


No cereal food excels Grape-Nuts in 
sturdy nourishment. 


“There’s a Reason’’ 


if you will let me put in your suitcase just 
one little box of that salve for your finger- | 
tips, so they don’t crack——”’ 

Pausing as he paced to lay cheek to her 
hair, he patted her. 
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Auburn 


is necessary so lon’ as 
sleeveless owns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of miove- 


**they all use Delatone’’ 
Delatone 1 is an old and well known scien- 


tific preparation for the 
quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy 

, no matter how 
thick orstubborn. After 
application the skin ‘is 
clear, firm and hairless, 
with no pain or discol- 
oration, uty special- 
ists recommend Delatone 
for removal of objec- 
tionable hair from face, 
neck orarms. They know 
of nothing to remove hair 


permanently without in- 
WEXFORO Biog. jury. 
an 1 oz. jar will be 
Wf mailed to address on 
receipt of $1 by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. HK, 339 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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BAKERS COCOA 
and she Knew 


Cocoa and Chocolate are 
particularly valuable at the 
resent time as they are the 
only popular beverages con- 
taining fat; more than one- 
quarter of 
BAKER’S COCOA 
and more than @ 
one-half of 


Chocolate 
| is a pure, nutritious, 
: J and easily digested 

Delicious and Wholesome 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 


» Easy, Scientific System. | 


ate in 36 days guaranteed. 
ictation first wreck.” Typewriting 


“Three boxes if you want. Now, how’s 
that?” 
“And you won’t take it out so soon as 


| my back is turned?” 


“Cross my heart.” 

His touch seemed to set her trembling 
again, all her illy concealed emotions 
rushing up. 

“T can’t stand it! Can’t! Can’t! Take 
my life—take my blood, but don’t take my 
boy—don’t take my boy——-” 

“Mamma, mamma, is that the way 
you’re going to begin all over again after 
your promise?” 

She clung to him, heaving against the 
rising storm of sobs. 

“T can’t help it—can’t—cut out my 
heart from me, but let me keep my boy— 
my wonder-boy——”’ 

“Oughtn’t she be ashamed of herself? 
Just listen to her, Esther! What will we 
do with her? Talks like she had a guaran- 
tee I wasn’t coming back. Why I wouldn’t 


| be surprised if by spring I wasn’t tuning up 
| again for a coast-to-coast tour——’ 


“* Spring ’"—that talk don’t fool me— 


@| without my boy, the springs in my life are 
over—— 


“Why, ma, you talk like every soldier 


|) who goes to war was killed. There’s only 


the smallest percentage of them die in 


battle——” 


*Spring,’ he says; ‘spring!’ Crossing 


: | the seas frorn me! To live through months 
@ with that sea between us—my boy maybe 
shot—my—— 


” 
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“Mamma, please! 
“T can’t help it, Leon; I’m not one of 
those fine mothers that can be so brave. 
Cut out my heart, but leave my boy— 
my wonder-boy—my child I prayed for!” 
“‘There’s other mothers, ma, with sons.” 
“Yes, but not wonder-sons! A genius like 


4 you could so easy get excused, Leon. Give 
| it up. Genius it should be the last to be 


sent to—the slaughter-pen. Leon darlink 
—don’t go!” 
“Ma, ma—you don’t mean what you’re 


| saying. You wouldn’t want me to reason 


that way. You wouldn’t want me to hide 
behind my—violin.” 
“T would! Would! You should wait 


‘for the draft. With my Roody and even 


my baby Boris enlisted, ain’t it enough for 
one mother? Since they got.to be in camp, 
all right, I say, let them be there, if my 
heart breaks for it, but not my wonder- 
child! You get the exemption, Leon, right 
away for the asking. Stay with me, Leon! 
Don’t go away! The people at home got 
to be kept happy with music. That’s 
being a soldier, too, playing their troubles 
away. Stay with me, Leon! Don’t go 
leave me—don’t—don’t-——— ” 

He suffered her to lie, tear-drenched, 


= back into his arms, holding her close in 


| his compassion for her, his own face twist- 
in, 


g. 
“God, ma, this—this is awful! Please— 


| you make us ashamed—all of us! I don’t 
| know what to say. Esther, come quiet 


her—for God’s sake quiet her!” 

From her place in that sobbing circle, 
Esther Kantor crossed to kneel beside her 
mother. 

“Mamma, darling, you’re killing your- 
self! What if every family went on this 
way? You want papa to come in and find 
us all crying? Is this the way you want 
Leon to spend his last hour with us——” 

“OQ God—God!”» 

“TJ mean his last hour until he comes 
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back, darling. Didn’t you just hear him . 
say, darling, it may be by spring?” 

“ no more 
springs for me——”’ 

“Just think, darling, how. proud: we 
should be. Our Leon, who could so easily 
have been excused, not even to wait for 
the draft.” 

“Tt’s not too late yet—please, Leon——”’ 

“Our Roody and Boris both in camp, 
too, training to serve their country. Why, 
mamma, we ought to be crying for happi- 
ness! As Leon says, surely the Kantor 
family who fled out of Russia to escape 
massacre should know how terrible slavery 
can be. That’s why we must help our boys, 
mamma, in their fight to make the world 
free. Right, Leon?”—trying to smile 
with her red-rimmed eyes. : 

“We've got no fight with no one! Not 
a child of mine was ever raised to so much 
as lift a finger against no one. We’ve got 
no fight with no one.” 

“We have got a fight with some one. 
With autocracy! Only, this time it happens 
to be Hunnish autocracy. You should 
know it, mamma; oh, you should know it 
deeper down in you than any of us, the 
fight our family right here has got with 
autocracy!”’ 

“Leon’s right, mamma darling, the way 
you and papa were beaten out of your 
country——”’ 

“There’s not a day in your life you don’t 
curse it without knowing it! Every time 
we three boys look at your son and our 
brother Mannie, born an—an imbecile— 
because of autocracy, we know what we’re 
fighting for. We know. You know, too. 
Look at him over there, even before he 
was born, ruined by autocracy! Know 
what I’m fighting for? Why, this whole 
family knows! What’s music, what’s art, 
what’s life itself in a world without free- 
dom? Every time, ma, you get to think- 
ing we’ve got a fight with no one, all you 
have to do is look at our poor Mannie. 
He’s the answer! He’s the answer!” 

In a foaming sort of silence, Mannie 
Kantor smiled softly from his chair beneath 
the pink-and-gold shade of the piano-lamp. 
The heterogeneous sounds of women 
weeping had ceased. Straight in her chair, 
her great shelf of bust heaving, sat Rosa 
Kantor, suddenly dry of eye; Isadore 
Kantor head up. Erect now, and out from 
the embrace of her daughter, Sarah looked 
up at her son. 

“What time do you leave, Leon?” she 
asked, actually firm of lip. 

“Any minute, ma. Getting late.” 

This time she no her lips to a smile, 
waggling her forefinger. 

“Don’t let them little devils of French 
girls fall in love with my dude in his uni- 
form.” 

Her pretense at pleasantry was almost 
more than he could bear. 

“Hear! Hear!. Our mother thinks I’m 
a regular lady-killer! Hear that, Esther?” 
— pinching her cheek. 

“Vou are, Leon—only—only, you don’t 
know it.” 

“Don’t you bring down too many beaus 
while I’m gone, either, Miss Kantor!” 

“T—won’t, Leon.” 

Sotto voce to her: “‘Remember, Esther, 
while I’m gone, the royalties from the 
Discaphone records are yours. I want 
you to have them for pin-money and-- 
maybe a dowry?” 

She turned from him. 
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.to our mother. I—well, I’m hanged—all 
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“Don’t, Leon—don’t——”’ 

“T like him! Nice fellow, but too slow! 
Why, if I were in his shoes, I’d have popped 
long ago.” 

She smiled with her lashes dewy. 

There entered then, in a violet-scented 
little whirl, Miss Gina Berg, rosy with the 
sting of a winter’s night, and, as usual, 
swathed in the high-napped furs. 

“Gina!” 

She was for greeting everyone, a wafted 
kiss to Mrs. Kantor, and then arms wide, a 
great bunch of violets in one outstretched 
hand, her glance straight sure and spark- 
ling for Leon Kantor. ‘ 

Surprise—everybody—surprise!”’ 

“Why, Gina—we read—we thought you 
were singing in Philadelphia to-night!” 

“So did I, Esther ‘darling, until a little 
bird whispered to me that Lieutenant 
Kantor was home on farewell leave.” 

He advanced to her down the great 
length of room, lowering his head over her 
hand, his puttee-clad legs clicked together. 

“You mean, Miss Gina—Gina—you 
didn’t sing?” 

“Of course I didn’t’ Hasn’t every prima 
donna a larynx to hide behind? She lifted 
off her fur cap, spilling curls. 

“Well I—I’ll te hanged!” said Lieu- 
tenant Kantor, his eyes lakes of her 
reflected loveliness. 

She let her hand linger in his. 

“Leon—you —really going—how ~ terri- 
ble—how —how —wonderful!” 

“How wonderful—your coming!” 

“‘T—you think it was not nice of n.e—to 
come?” 

“T think it was the nicest thing that 
ever happened in the world.” 

“All the way here in the train, I kept 
saying—crazy—crazy —running to tell 
Leon —- Lieutenant — Kantor good-by — 
when you haven’t even seen him three 
times in three years — —” 

“But each—each of those three times 
we—we’ve remembered, Gina.” 

“But that’s how I feel toward all the 
boys, Leon—our fighting boys—just like 
“ig to them to kiss them each one good- 

“Come over, Gina. You'll be a treat 


the way from Philadelphia!” 

There was even a sparkle to talk then, 
and a let-up of pressure. After a while, 
Sarah Kantor looked up at her son, 
tremulous but smiling. 

“Well, son, you going to play—for your 
old mother before —-you go? It’ll be many | 
a month—spring—maybe longer before 
I hear my boy again except on the disca- 
phone.” 

He shot a quick glance to his sister. 

“Why, I—I don’t know. I—I’d love it, 
ma, if—if you think, Esther, I’d better.” 

“You don’t need to be afraid of me, 
darlink. There’s nothing can give me the 
strength to bear—what’s before me like — 
like my boy’s music. That’s my life, his 
music.” 

“Why, yes; if mamma is Sure she feels 
that way, play for us, Leon.” 

- He was already at the instrument, where 
it lay swathed, atop the grand piano. 

“What’ll it be, folks?” 

“Something to make ma laugh, Leon— 
something light, something funny.” 

““Humoresque?’’ he said, with a quick 
glance for Miss Berg. : 

“ “Humoresque,’” she said, smiling back 
at him. 
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He capered through, cutting and playful 
of bow, the melody of Dvorak’s, which is 
as ironic as a grinning mask. 

Finished, he smiled at his parent, her 
face still untearful. 

“How’s that?” 

“Tt’s like life, son, that piece. Laughing 
and making fun of—the way just as we 
think we got—we ain’t got.” 

“Play that new piece, Leon, the one you 
set to music. You:know. The words by 
that young boy in the war who wrote such 
grand poetry before he was killed. The 


Cosmopoliian for March, 


“That’s it, Leon—an engagement.” 

“Have I an engagement with you, 
Gina?” 

“Oh, how—how I hope you have, Leon’, 

“When?” 

“In the spring?” 

“‘That’s it—in the spring.” 

Then they smiled, these two; who had 
never felt more than the merest butterfly 
wings of love brushing them, light as lashes. 
No word between them, only an unfinished 
sweetness, waiting to be linked up. 

Suddenly there burst in Abrahm Kantor. 
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one that always makes poor Mannie laugh. 
Play it for him, Leon.” 

Her plump little unlined face innocent 
of fault, Mrs. Isadore Kantor ventured her 
request, her smile tired with tears. 

““No, no—Rosa—not now—ma wouldn’t 
want that.” 

“T do, son; Ido! Even Mannie should 
have his share of good-by.” 

To Gina Berg: ‘‘They want me to play 
that little setting of mine of Allan Seeger’s 
poem, ‘I have a rendezvous.’”’ 

“Tt—it’s beautiful, Leon! I was to have 
sung it on my program to-night—only, 
I’m afraid you had better not——” 

‘Please, Leon! Nothing you play can 
ever make me as sad as it makes me glad. 
Mannie should have too his good-by.” 

“All right*then, ma, if—if you’re sure 
you want it. Will you sing it, Gina?” 

She had risen. 

“Why, yes, Leon.” 

She sang it then, quite purely, her hands 
clasped simply together and her glance 
mistily off, the beautiful, the heroic, the 
lyrical prophecy of a soldier-poet and a 
poet-soldier. 

But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 

When spring comes round again this year 

And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


In the silence that followed, a sob burst 
out stifled from Esther Kantor, this time 
her mother holding her in arms that were 
strong. 

“That, Leon, is the most beautiful of all 
your compositions. What does it mean, 
son, that word, ‘rondy-voo’?”’ 

“Why I—I don’t exactly know. .A 
rendezvous—it’s a sort of meeting, an 
engagement, isn’t it, Miss Gina? Gina?” 


Stairs. 


Fannie Harst’s next story, Even as You and I, 


a recognized trade-mark for the best in stories 
of the Great Outdoors will be published hereafter in 


Cosmopolitan. 


The first of a new series, the stories of 


Swift Lightning, 


will appear in the next—the April—issue. 


“Quick, Leon! I got the car down- 
Just fifteen minutes to make the 
ferry. Quick! The sooner we get him over 
there the sooner we get him back! I’m 
right, mamma? Now—now—no water- 
works! Get your brother’s suitcase, Isa- 
dore. Now—now—no nonsense—quick!”’ 

With a deftly maneuvered round of good- 

bys, a grip-laden dash for door, a throbbing 
moment of turning back when it seemed as 
though Sarah Kantor’s arms could not un- 
lock their deadlock of him, Leon Kan- 
tor was out and gone, the group of faces 
point-etched into the silence behind him. 
The poor mute face of Mannie, laughing 
softly. Rosa Kantor crying into her hands. 
Esther, grief-crumple1, but rich in the 
enormous hope of youth. The sweet Gina, 
to whom the waiting months had already 
begun their reality. 
- Not so Sarah Kantor. In a bedroom 
adjoining, its high-ceilinged vastness as 
cold as a cathedral to. her lowness of 
stature, sobs dry and terrible were rum- 
bling up from her, only to dash against lips 
tightly restraining them. 

On her knees beside a chest of drawers, 
and unwrapping it from swaddling-clothes, 
she withdrew what at best had been a sorry 
sort of fiddle. Cracked of back and soli- 
tary of string it was as if her trembling 
arms, raising it above her head, would make 
of themselves and her swaying body the 
tripod of an altar. The old twisting and 
prophetic pain was behind her heart. Like 
the painted billows of music that the old 
Italian masters loved to do, there wound 
and wreathed about her clouds of song. 

But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 

When spring comes round again this year 

And the first meadow-flowers appear. 
will appear in April Cosmopolitan. 
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Stripes the Unconcerned 
(Concluded from page 71) 


creature gave its stern a contemptuous] § 


the tussocky, uneven grass with practised 
nose. But the first thing she came upon 
was a bumblebee’s nest. This was far 
more to her taste than any mice. She gave 
a low call to the cub, but the cub was pre- 
occupied, now sniffing at the rabbit-tracks, 
now lifting himself on his hind quarters to 
stare longingly at the rabbits, who were 
hopping *off to discreeter distance. The 
mother did not insist on his coming to 
watch her tackle the bees’ nest. ‘After all, 
he was perhaps a bit young to face the 
stings of the angry bees, and she might as 
well have the little hoard of honey and 
larve and bee-bread for herself. The cub 
wandered off a little way, with some vague 
notion of chasing the elusive rabbits. 

Just then, through the edge of the un- 
derbrush, appeared the skunk, stretching 
himself luxuriously before he started off 
across the pasture. He saw the bear, but 
he knew that sagacious beast would pay 
him no attention whatever. He trotted 
out into the moonlight and pounced upon 
a fat black cricket as an appetizer. 

The cub caught sight of the pretty little 
striped creature and came darting clum- 
sily and gaily to the attack. He would 
show his mother that he could do some 
hunting on his own account. The striped 
creature turned its back on him and moved 
off slowly... The cub was delighted. He 
was just: going to reach out a rude little 
paw and grab the easy prize. Then the in- 
evitable happened. ‘The pretty striped 


jerk; and the deluded cub fell in a heap.| @ 
squealing, gasping, choking, and pawing| @ 
convulsively at the horrible sticky stuff] 


which filled his mouth and eyes. 

Just before the catastrophe occurred, the 
old bear had looked up from her business 
with the bees.and had uttered a loud 
“woof” of warning. But too late. The 
last thing in the world she wanted to do 
was to try any fooling with a skunk. But 
now her rage at the suffering and discom- 
fiture of her little one swept away all pru- 
dence. With a grunt of fury, she charged 
at the offender. One glance at the ap- 
proaching vengeance convinced the skunk 
that this time he had made a mistake. He 
turned and raced for the underbrush as fast 
as his little legs would carry him. But that 
was not fast enough. Just as he was about 
to dart under the fence, a huge black paw 
crashed down upon him, and his leisurely 
career came to an end. 

The bear, in deep «lisgust, scraped her 
reeking paw long and earnestly in the fresh 
earth beneath the grass, then turned her 
attention to the unhappy cub. She relieved 
her feelings by giving him a sharp cuff 
which sent him sprawling a dozen feet. 
Then, relenting, she showed him how to 
clean himself by rooting in the earth. At 
length, when he could see and breathe once 
more with some degree of comfort, she 
indignantly led him away, back into the 
depths of the consoling forest. 


The France We Are Learning To Know 


(Continued from page 41) 


banks were already firmly and beautifully 
built up, and the factory chimneys had to 
find a-footing in the outskirts. Any Amer- 
ican with eyes to see, who compares the 
architectural use to which Paris has put 
the Seine with the wasteful degradation of 
the unrivaled twin river-fronts of New 
York, may draw his own conclusions as to 
the sheer material advantage of taste in the 
creation of a great city. 

Perhaps the most curious instance of 
taste-blindness in dealing with such an op- 
portunity is to be found in Boston, where 
Beacon Street calmly turned its wealthy 
back to the bay, and fringed with clothes- 
lines the shores that might have made of 
Boston one of the most beautifully situated 
cities in the world. In this case, industry 
did not encroach or slums degrade. The 
Boston atistocracy appropriated the shore 
of the bay for its own residential uses, but 
apparently failed to notice that the bay 
was there. 

Taste, also—the recognition of a stand- 
ard—explains the existence of the French 
Academy, and of the French national thea- 
ter, the ThéAtre Francais. 

It would be difficult for’ anyone walking 
along the Quai Malaquais, and not totally 
insensible to architectural beauty, not to 
be charmed by the harmony of proportion 
and beauty of composition of a certain 
building with curved wings anda small 
central dome that looks across the Seine at 
the gardens of the Louvre and the spires 
of Saint German I’ Auxerrois. 

That building, all elegance, measure, and 


balance from its, graceful cupola to the 
stately stone vases at the angles of the 
lateral colonnades—that building is the old 
Collége des Quatre Nations, the Institute 
of France and the home of the French 
Academy. 

In 1635, at a time when France was still 
struggling with the heavy inheritance of 
feudalism, a bad man and great statesman, 
the mighty Cardinal Richelieu, paused in 
his long fight with the rebellious vassals of 
the crown to create a standard of French 
speech: ‘‘To establish the rules of the lan- 
guage, and make French not only elegant 
but capable of dealing with the arts and 
sciences.” 

Think of the significance of such an act 
at such a moment! France was a welter 
of political and religious dissension; every- 
thing in the monarchy, and the monarchy 
itself, was in a state of instability. Austria 
and Spain menaced it from without; the 
great vassals tore it asunder from within. 
During the Great Assizes of Auvergne, 
some of the-most powerful of these nobles 
were tried, punished, and stripped of their 
monstrous privileges; and the record of 
their misdeeds reads like a tale of Sicilian 


-brigandage or Corsican vendetta. 


Gradually the iron hand of Richelieu 
drew order—a grim, pitiless order—out of 
this uninhabitable chaos. But it was in 
the very thick of the conflict that he 
seemed to feel the need of creating, then 
and there, some fixed principle of civilized 
life, some kind of ark in which thought 
and taste and “civility” could take shelter. 
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It was as if, in the general upheaval, he 
wished to give stability to the things which 
humanize and unite society. And he chose 
“taste”—taste in speech, in culture, in 
manners—as the fusing principle of his 
new Academy. 

The traditional point of view of its 
founder has been faithfully observed for 
nearly three hundred years by the so- 
called “Forty Immortals,” the Academi- 
cians who throne under the famous cupola. 
The Academy has never shrunk into a mere 
retreat for lettered pedantry; as M. 
Saillens says in his admirable little book, 
“Facts about France,” “The great object 
of Richelieu was national unity,” and 
“The Forty do not believe that they can 
keep the language under discipline by 
merely publishing a dictionary now and 
then (the first edition came out in 1694). 
They believe that a standard must be set, 
and that it is for them to set it. Therefore, 
the Academy does not simply call to its 
ranks famous or careful writers, but sol- 
diers as well, bishops, scientists, men of the 
world, men of social rank, so as to main- 
tain from generation to generation a na- 
tional conservatory of good manners and 
good speech.” 

For this reason, though Frenchmen 
have always laughed at their Academy, 
they have always respected it, and aspired 
to the distinction of membership. Even 
the rebellious spirits who satirize it in their 
youth usually become, in maturity, almost 
too eager for its recognition; and, though 
the fact of being an Academician gives 
social importance, it would be absurd to 
pretend that such men as Pasteur, Henn 
Poincaré, Marshal Joffre sought the dis- 
tinction for that reason, or that France 
would have thought it worthy of their 
seeking if the institution had not preserved 
its original significance. 

That significance was simply the safe- 
guarding of what the French call “‘les choses 
de l’esprit,” which cannot quite be trans- 
lated “things of the spirit,”” and yet means 
more nearly that than anything else. And 
Richelieu and the original members of the 
Academy had recognized from the first 
day that the language was the chosen 
vessel in which the finer life of a nation 
must be preserved. 

It is not uncommon nowadays, espe- 
cially in America, to sneer at any deliber- 
ate attempts to stabilize language. To test 
such criticisms, it is useful to reduce them 
to their last consequence—which is almost 
always absurdity. It is not difficult to dis- 
cover what becomes of a language left to 
itself, without accepted standards or restric- 
tions; instances may be found among any 
savage tribes without fixed standards of 
speech. Their language speedily ceases to 
be one, and deteriorates into a muddle of 
unstable dialects. Or, if an instance nearer 
home is needed, the lover of English need 
only note what that rich language has 
shrunk to on the lips, and in the literature, 
of the heterogeneous hundred millions of 
American citizens who, without uniformity 
of tradition orrecognizedguidance, are being 
suffered to work their many wills upon it. 

But at this point it may be objected 
that, after all, England herself has never 
had an Academy, nor could ever con- 
ceivably have had one, and that, whatever 
the English of America has become, the 
English of England is still the language of 
her great tradition, with perfectly defined 
standards of taste and propriety. 
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England is England, as France is France: 
the one feels the need of defining what 
the other finds it simpler to take for 
granted. England has never had a written 
Constitution; yet her constitutional gov- 
ernment has long been the model of free 
nations. England’s standards are all im- 
plicit. She does not feel the French need 
of formulating and tabulating. Her 
Academy is not built with hands, but it is 
just as powerful, and just as visible to 
those who have eyes to see; and the name 
of the English Academy is Usage. 


IV 


I sar just now, “If any of ou Amer- 
ican soldiers look up at the niches in the 
portal of a French cathedral, they are 
likely to be struck first of all by’”’—such 
and such things. 

In our new army, all the arts and pro- 
fessions are represented, and if the soldier 
in question happens to be a sculptor, an 
architect, or an art critic, he will certainly 
note what I have pointed out; but if he 
is not a trained observer, the chances are 
that he will not even look up. 

The difference is that in France almost 
everyone has the seeing eye, just as almost 
everyone has the hearing ear. It is not a 
platitude, though it may be a truism, to 
say that the French are a race of artists; 
it is the key that unlocks every door of 
their complex psychology, and _ conse- 
quently the key that must be oftenest in 
the employer’s hand. 

The gift of the seeing eye is, obviously, 
a first requisite where taste is to prevail. 
And the question is: how is the seeing 
eye to be obtained? What is the operation 
for taste-blindness? Or is there any; and 
are not some races—the artistically non- 
creative—born as irremediably blind as 
Kentucky cave-fishes? 

The answer might be ves, in the case of 
the wholly non-creative races. But the 
men of English blood are creative artists 
too; theirs is the incomparable gift of 
* poetic expression. And any race gifted 
with one form of artistic originality is al- 
ways acutely appreciative of other cognate 
forms of expression. There has never been 
a race more capable than the English of 
appreciating the great plastic creators, 
Greece, Italy, and France. This gift of 
the critical sense in those arts wherein the 
race does not excel in original expression 
seems an inevitable by-product of its own 
special endowment. In such races, taste- 
blindness is purely accidental, and the 
operation that cures it is the long, slow, 
old-fashioned one of education. There 
‘is no other. 

The artist-races are naturally less de- 
pendent on education: to a certain degree 
their instinct takes the place of acquired 
discrimination. But they set a greater 
store on it than any other races because 
they appreciate more than the others all 
that, even to themselves, education re- 
veals and develops. : 

It is just because the French are nat- 
urally endowed with taste that they 
attach such importance to cultivation, 
and that French standards of education 
are so infinitely higher and more severe 
than those existing in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. We are too much inclined to think 
that we have disposed of the matter when 
we say that, in our conception of life, 
education should be formative and not 
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instructive. The point is, the French 
might return, what are we to be formed 
for? And, in any case, they would not 
recognize the antithesis, since they believe 
that to form, one must instruct—instruct 
the eye, the ear, the brain, every one of 
those marvelous organs of sense so often 
left dormant by our Anglo-Saxon training. 

It used to be thought that if savages 
appeared unimpressed by the wonders of 
Occidental art or industry, it was because 
their natural hauteur would not let them 
betray surprise to the intruder. Their 
romantic illusion has been dispelled by 
modern investigation, and the traveler 
now knows that the savage is unimpressed 
because he does not see the new things pre- 
sented to him. It takes the most complex 
assemblage of associations, visual and 
mental, to enable us to discover what a 
picture represents: the savage placed 
before such ‘familiar examples of the 
graphic art as “The Infant Samuel” or 


_| “His Master’s Voice” would not see the 


infant or the fox-terrier, much less guess 
what they were supposed to be doing. 
As long as America believes in short 
cuts to knowledge, in any possibility of 
buying taste in tabloids, she will never 
come into her real inheritance of English 
culture. A gentleman traveling in the 
Middle West met a charming girl who was 
a “college graduate.’”’ He asked her what 
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line of study she had selected, and she re- 
plied that she had learnt music one year, - 
and languages the next, and that last year 
she had “learnt art.” 

It is the pernicious habit of regarding 
the arts as something that can be bottled, 
pickled, and absorbed in twelve months 
(thanks to “courses,” summaries, and 
abridgments) that prevents the develop- 
ment of a real artistic sensibility in our 
eager and richly endowed race. Patience, 
deliberateness, reverence: these are the 
fundamental elements of taste. The 
French have always cultivated them, and 
it is as much to them as to the eagle-flights 
of genius that France owes her long artistic 
supremacy. 

From the Middle Ages to the Revolu- 
tion, all the French trade-gilds had their 
traveling members, the ‘‘Compagnons du 
Tour de France.” Not for greed of gold 
but simply from the ambition to excel in 
their own craft, these ‘‘companions,” their . 
trade once learned, took their staves in hand 
and wandered on foot over France, going 
from one to another of the cities where the 
best teachers of their special trades were to 
be found, and serving an apprenticeship in 
each till they learned enough to surpass 
their masters. The “tour de France” was 
France’s old way of acquiring “efficiency,” 
and even now she does not believe it can 
be found in newspaper nostrums. 


Mrs. Wharton’s next article will appear in April Cosmopolitan. 


The Uncertain Element 


(Continued from page 63) 


the cold and flooded kiosks and hotel with 
all manner of cooling viands and drinks, 
and, furthmore, urged on and even encour- 
aged the theatrical company, as though 
seven days’ rain were nothing but a shower. 
It wanted only five days to the perform- 
ance,.and there were few signs of a break. 
George Henry, however, found cause for 
some disquietude in the behavior of the 
barometer which they had recently pur- 
chased. 

“Pull up the window, Stephen,” he 
begged that evening, “and see what it 
looks like.” 

Stephen obeyed and looked out over the 
Embankment. The sound of the rain was 
clearly audible; the sky was black and 
overcast. 

“‘Hopeless,”’ he declared cheerily. “Have 
you seen the evening paper? There are 
floods all over the country.” 

George Henry stood gazing at the rising 
mercury. 

“All the same,” he muttered, “‘I don’t 
quite understand this.” 

The next morning broke dull and gray, 
but rainless, with a curious, unanalyzable 
heat. Before eleven o’clock, the explana- 
tion was forthcoming. The gray mists had 
passed like cobwebs. Overhead was one 
great arc of deep-blue sky, and the hottest 
sun which had ever shone down upon a 
damp and beflooded country. In two days 
the change was magical. The floods van- 
ished like breath from a looking-glass. 
The grass became as dry as though rain 
had never been heard of. There was a rush 
throughout London for out-of-door restau- 
rants, cool drinks, and Panama hats. An- 
other three days and men were wearing 
tropical hats and carrying sun-umbrellas, 
and the muslins of their womenkind be- 


came more and more diaphanous. People 
rushed to the river at the week-end, and 
Mr. Hiram B. Pluck produced from the 
bottom of his steamer-trunk a white linen 
suit and a marvelous straw hat. Stephen 
and George Henry Underwood motored 
down to Rawlingsey on the day before 
the opening and were aghast at what 
they found there. The place was like a 
paradise, an oasis in a sun-baked island. 
The deep green of the lawns and trees was 
exquisitely refreshing. The fifty or so 
visitors and newspaper men and the bulk 
of the theatrical company were lolling about 
in garden chairs in front of the wooden 
hotel, which seemed, by some magical 
stroke of genius, to have become a bower of 
roses. A very well-known journalist, 
hearing who they were, came up and talked 
to them. 

“T am going to boom this show in my 
paper, Mr. Underwood,” he declared. 
“T think you’ve a most amazing success 
before you.” 

“Dear me!” Stephen replied. 

“You think the weather will hold up?” 
George Henry asked anxiously. 

“Not a doubt about it, I should say,” 
was the cheerful reply. 

They sought out their manager. Stephen 
drew him on-one side. 

‘Mr. Pluck,” he said, ‘we took advan- 
tage of a momentary fit of depression on 
your part. My brother and I have decided 
that to-morrow morning it will be at your 
option to return to your original position as 
a partner in the syndicate.” 

Mr. Pluck was for once in his life taken 
aback. 

“You are princes, gentlemen,” he de- 
clared, “princes; but I will not take ad- 
vantage of you until I have told you the 
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truth. The news has been sticking in my 
throat, and that’s afact. I was offered, 
an hour ago, a fifteen-thousand-pound deal 
in seats from one of your best libraries. 
We spoke of two or three hundred per cent. 


You are going to make a thousand per | 


cent.” 

The two brothers looked at one another. 
Stephen took his brother’s arm and led him 
away toward their waiting car. There was 
something funereal about their promenade. 

“Our proposition stands, Mr. Pluck,” 
he insisted. ‘‘The scheme is yours, not 
ours. We shall not be content unless you 
share in the profits.” 

“You are princes of the blood, sir,” 
Mr. Pluck declared, as he wrung their 
hands in farewell. “‘By Gad, sir,” he went 
on, turning to one of the journalists who 
was loitering near, ‘‘ those men are going to 
make a fortune, and they deserve it! 
They’ve got more pluck than any Wall 
Street speculator I ever met. They’re big 
men.” 

The echo of his words reached the two 
brothers as they drove off, lingered in their 
memory after that first wonderful week, 
when the takings beggared all description, 
came back to them again a fortnight later, 
when they found their entire canital repaid 
and a fortune staring them in the face, and 
continually haunted them when they found 
themselves pointed out at the Milan as the 
men who had financed the theatrical Eldo- 
rado of modern times. 

“Tt is most satisfactory, of course,” 
Stephen confessed, one morning at lunch- 
eon, ‘‘but——” 

‘“Most gratifying,” George Henry 
echoed dismally, “‘but——” 

“T dreamed of our dear father’s letter 
last night,” Stephen continued abruptly. 
‘‘What would he say if he knew that we 


were still spending less than a sixth of our 


income?” 
George Henry provided a little common 
sense for their mutual comfort. 
“‘Stephen,” he said, “‘ we’ve done every- 


thing possible except chuck the money | 


away. Wecan’t dothat. The luck’s been 
against us, or with us—whichever way you 
like to put it. It can’t goon. Meanwhile, 
we’ve done our best.” 

Mr. Pluck passed through the restaurant, 
escorting his niece, who was very elegantly 
dressed in half-mourning, carried a small 
Pomeranian under her arm, and was fol- 
lowed by a French maid carrying her jewel- 
case. She paused to greet the two brothers 
with indescribable cordiality. 

‘You dear, sweet men!” she exclaimed. 
“T shall never be able to see you without 
coming up and wanting to throw my arms 
round your neck.” 

“You forget,’’ Stephen reminded her, 
“that it is your uncle who is responsible 
for the whole scheme.” : 

She smiled up at Mr. Hiram B. Pluck, 
but she nevertheless shook her head. 

“It was your courage in persevering, 


your generosity, and—your wonderful . 


luck,” she declared. 

She passed on, and the two brothers 
exchanged glances. 

“I suppose we are fortunate, George 
Henry,” Stephen observed, with a sigh. 

“T suppose we are,” George Henry 
assented gloomily. 


The next venture of 
The Inevitable Millionaires 
will appear in April Cosmopolitan. 
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sureand mental stimulus of card 


Dy NOT deny yourself the plea- | 


playing because you cannot al- 
ways muster four players. Learn some 
of the exciting games that call for only 
two or three people—such as Seven- 
up, Piquet, Cribbage or Ecarte. Then 


get a deck of 


BICYCL 


PLAYING 
CARDS 


and you will be ready for real card playing, with all the aid that 
well-finished, perfect slipping, clearly printed. cards can give. Bicy- 


cle Cards are the cheapest good cards made. 


Best for home use. 


Congress Playing Cards are special de luxe packs with 


gold edges and art backs in rich colors. 
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Here and “Over There” 


Luden’s bring soothing comfort to nose 
and throat—refreshing the mouth, 
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everyone—indoors or outdoors. 


Menthol Cough Drops 
Give Quick Relief 
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grcet you in the Y. M.C.A. 
“Over There.” 


Wm. H. Luden, Reading, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 84) 


Phillida thought about it; then she said, 

“No; I don’t think so.” 

“Just as you’d rather,” he hastened to 
say. 

“T think we’d better not—I think it 
would be silly.” 

“Right-o! It would a bit.” 

“Although it would be jolly, too, in a 
way.” 

“Tt would,” he admitted. 

“T say,” said Phillida; “did you tell 
anyone about this excursion of ours?” 

“N-no,” said Dick rather stonily. 

“N-neither did I—at least, only some 
very special friends.” 

“I told a few special friends, but very 
special.” 

“T know—and they—they’ll expect to 
hear about it.” 

“T ’spect they’ll ask.” 

“That’s just it,” said Phillida; “and it 
would seem a bit to them, wouldn’t it? 
Tell you what—if you like, you can say you 
kissed me, and I’ll say the same of you.” 

“All right then; but if we’re going to 
say that, mightn’t we just as well do it?” 

“No,” said Phillida; “better not. ’Sides, 
it’s rather fun not to do something you 
want to.” 

“Tis,” he said; “but it’s frightfully 
difficult. Good-night.” 

“Get back safe. Goo’-night.” 

The two warm little palms met for an 
awkward second; then Phillida slipped 
away into the darkness, and Dick ran 
silently down the sandy road toward his 


4 | school. 


Il 


“You’RE a distracting being,” said Dick. 
“Just distracting!” 

“Yaa-boo,”’ smiled Phillida. “ Give me 
a cigarette.” 

He did not take his eyes from her as he 
withdrew a leather case from his white polo- 
breeches and dropped it into her lap. 

“T don’t know how to take you,” he 
lamented. ‘‘Now I suppose you wanta 
match.” 

“T do. Remember the old box of fusees, 
Dick? They were nearly our undoing.” 
She laughed retrospectively. “Tt was fun 
that evening.’ 

“T wonder,” he said, “was it?” There 
was a serio-comic smile on his face as he 
added, “‘Sometimes I feel like tracing your 
very méchant ways to that long-ago 
evening.” 

“You silly little thing!” grinned Phillida. 

“No; but I do—really!' Thad the upper 
hand then, if I had cared to use it.” 

“ How? 

“You were the more in love those days.” 

“Uh-hunh—per-her-raps I was—but 
what of it?” 

“Only, that if I had been.as good as lam 
sure I looked, I should have replied to your 
billet with an inspired little sermon preach- 
ing the value of righteousness and the ob- 
ligation of young ladies to avoid running 
about with young gentlemen in the wicked 
little hours after midnight.” 

He looked rather awkward as he spoke, 
and Phillida’s arched brows Saye 
warningly. 

“Richard Ormerod F rayne,” she said, 

“you are preaching now.’ 
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How I Teach Piano 


To 


all by correspondence. 


“Tmpossible!’’ some persons said when I started, twenty- 
five years ago, but every year I obtained more students, until 
today many hundreds of men and women are studying with 
me in all quarters of the globe. Every state of the Union 
contains scores of accomplished players of piano or organ 
who obtained their endire training from me by mail, and at 
quarter the usual cost and effort. I will gladly refer you 
to any number of my graduates who will soon convince you 
of the surprising results they obtained by my scientific 
method. Write for my 64-page free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn 
Piano or Organ.” 

You learn faster, not because anything is omitted, but 
because you use every possible scientific assistance—many 
of which are entirely unknown to the average teacher. My 
patented invention the COLOROTONE sweeps away playing 
difficulties that have troubled students for generations. By 
its use, Transposition—usually a “nightmare” to students— 
becomes easy and fascinating. It enables you, in your third 
lesson, to play an interesting piece not only in the original 
key, but in all other keys as well. . This one fact saves you 
months of valuable time. The COLOR- 
OTONE is patented and cannot be 
used by any other teacher or conserva- 
tory. 

With my fifth lesson I send you 
another important and exclusive inven- 
tion, QUINN-DEX, a mechanical 
“movie.” It shows you every move- 
ment of my wrists, hands and fingers 
at the keyboard. You see the fingers 
move, as clearly as if thrown on the 
moving picture screen. You do not 
have to reproduce your teacher’s finger 
movements from your MEMORY— 
which naturally cannot be always ac- 
curate. 


More Persons than Were 
Ever Taught by One Man Before 


I make good players of them in guarter the usual 
time, at guarter the usual cost, and 


Instead, you have the correct models right before 


 OUINN HIS PIANO 
From the Famous = 4 —— Exhibited at 
St. Louis Exposition. 


absolutely ¢hrown away in giving you routine’ instruc- 
tions about clef signs, measure bars, sharps, flats, the 
value of notes and rests, etc., etc., which are necessarily 
the same for all students and could just as easily be put 
into writing. Of course you can’t remember a quarter of 
what he tells you, so most of your next lesson is taken 
up going over the same material again. This truly sinful 
waste is entirely done away with by my WRITTEN 


METHOD. Your routine instructions are all in writing | 


for reference any time, day or night. Nothing is forgotten 
nor needlessly repeated. You obtain as much of my time 
as you really need, and every minute of it is devoted to 
your real guidance, and not to routine instructions. In all 
essential ways you are in closer touch with me than if 
vou were studying by the oral method—yet my lessons 
cost you only 43 cents each—and they include .all the 
many recent developments in scientific teaching. For 
the student of moderate means, this method of studying 
is far superior to all others. Even for the wealthiest 
student, there is nothing bel//er at any price. You may be 
certain that your progress is at all times in accord with 
the best musical thought of the present day, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. 


Investigate Without Cost— Special Offer 


My Method is endorsed by distinguished musiciaws and educators who 
certainly would not recommend a second-rate system. It is for beginners, 
or experienced players, from 14 to over 60 years of age. You - progress as 
rapidly or slowly as you wish; in your spare time at home. All necessary 
music is included free and becomes your property. Diploma and degree 
granted. The tuition fee is now, for a short time, cut exactly in ‘half, on 
account of our Twenty-Fifth ‘Anniv ersary Offer. Investigate without cost or 
obligation. Write today, using postcard, letter_or Free Book Coupon, for 


my 64-page free book ‘‘ How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN 
CONSERVATORY OF. MUSIC 


Social Union Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


Studio C3 


your eyes during every minute of practise. You follow 
them minutely and exactly without any chance of error 
or misunderstanding. Without Quinn-dex much of your 
time (and your teacher’s time) would be devoted to cor- 
recting bad habits acquired through faulty practise. This 
discourages more students and wastes more time than any 
other single factor. Quinn-dex does away with it entirely. 
You cannot obtain anything like Quinn-dex except from 
me. Moving pictures have never before been applied to 
piano instruction. Quinn-dex is operated easily and simply 
by hand, and even a child can successfully use it. /¢ contains 
684 separate pictures. Quinn-dex is fully explained in my 
free .booklet To Learn Piano or Organ.’ Write 
today. 


FREE BOOK 


(FREE BOOK COUPON 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio C3 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
The old way of studying with a so-called “private teacher” Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
by the oral or “spoken” method is rapidly being discarded, ] free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Organ” and 
: ‘6 full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
and anybody can see why. If you want a teacher “‘all to 4 Tuition offer. 
yourself” and can afford only $1 to $5 a lesson, it goes with- 
out saying that you can obtain only third-rate instruction. 
No true authority could give you his entire, exc/usive atten- 
tion for so small a fee. Furthermore, by the old fashioned | ADDRESS. 
oral method, at least half your “private teacher’s” time is ] 
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Let Me Show You 
- That You Can Hear! 


Don’t say it cannot be done—had Mr. Bell said 

that, there would have been notelephones. I have 

i shown over 325,000 deaf persons that they can 

i hear distinctly, and have thousands of grateful 
ae letters from them, mainly because I said to them 
what I now say to you—“‘My company does not 

want a cent from you until you know that the 

Acousticon will make you hear.”’ Just say,‘*I am 

hard of hearing and will try the Acousticon.’’ We 

will immediately send you, charges paid, the new 


1919 Acousticon 52 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 
After you have given it any test that you choose, 
it is entirely for you tosay whether you will keep 
or return it—at least you will know whether you 
are among the hundreds of thousands of fortan- 
ate ones to whom it does restore normal hearing. 
me personally, if you prefer. 
K. M. TURNER, Pres. 
General Acoustic Co., 1305 Candler Bidg., N. Y. 
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free 
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Mecea for women who desired the services of the fore- 
mogt specialist in the cultivation of beauty. Many, 
bLowever, cannot come for the treatments, so Eliza- 
come to them. nged th 
ELIZABETH CARDEN “HOME. "COURSE 
Through her systematized method, Elisabeth Arden 
can analyze your requirements and be as certain of 
results as if you were a regular client at her Salon. 
She will plan a course to suit your needs which will 
| improve your natural charms and pleasingly empha- 
size your individuality. 
To obtain information, check any items in the follow- 
ing list you wish advice about and send, with your 
name and address, to Elizabeth Arde. at her New 
| x _ k Salon. You incur no obligation. Booklet on 
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“Tam,” he confessed. 
“Then,” said Phillida, “please don’t.’’ 

For a while he kicked the soft turf with 
the toe of his riding-boot. Then he met 
her eyes squarely, and said, 

“Just have to.”” She would have inter- 
rupted, but he went on quickly: “You 
are such a tremendous dear, Phil! I can’t 
endure the idea of your running risks. It 
isn’t really worth it.” 

There was a pathetic honesty in his 
veice, but Phillida replied: 

“Tf I had had a taste for salvation, 
Dicky, I should have married into the 
Church instead of becoming engaged to 
you. A very nice curate at Canterbury 
proposed to me once. He had a tessellated 
straw hat and such an engaging manner. 
But a girl generally judges a man by his 


|boots, and his were—you know—square 


toes and blacking. They chilled me dread- 
fully, for it seemed they were soled with 
convention and uppered with propriety.” 
Her eyes rested on Dick’s beautifully cut 
riding-boots, shining gaily in the afternoon 
sun, then flashed up to meet his. ‘“ You’re 
a fraud! Yes, you are; for, at heart, you 
are every bit as saintly as you looked in 
cburch.” 

“You are wrong,” he replied. “It is 
just because I am nct a saint that I speak 
so. Fair dos, Phillida; give a chap a 
chance. It doesn’t pay for a girl to play, 
with fire as you do.” 

ace Fire? 999 

“Yes, I mean fire. These suppers and 
dance clubs are all jolly well now and then 
—but you’re there too often—it is just ask- 
ing for trouble.” 

“What trouble?” 

“Talk, if you like.” 

“Talk won’t hurt me,” she laughed. ° 

“Then it hurts me—hurts me damnably. 


I hate to think of you being seen out at: 


all hours with all manner of casual ac- 
quaintances. It isn’t worth the candle, 
old girl.” 

‘Just a minute,” said Phillida. ‘Let’s 
understand one another. I want to be 
quite sure what you’re driving at—that’s 
all.” 

But he could only repeat, 

“Tt isn’t worth the candle—men aren’t 
as trustworthy as you believe, Phil.” 

“*Trustworthy!’ It looks asif they aren’t 
very trusting.”’ She pelted the phrase at 
him accusatively, and he answered back 
hotly enough: 

“You've no right to say that. I trust 
you absolutely.” 

“But do you?” 

“You know I do.” 

“Of course, if you aren’t satisfied—” 
She did not finish the sentence but started 
another, speaking very fast. “Oh, it’s 
rotten of you—rotten! Little cathedral- 
cityism! You’d better choose again, Dick 
—you can. Just because you’ve no joy of 
life—no spirit of adventure. What’s the 
harm? There is none. It makes me furi- 
ous. A narrow-minded prejudice that 
seems to fancy every hour after midnight 
is steeped in sin and vice. Too childish! 
Too silly! Suppose it does amuse me to 
dance and dash around with a few light- 
hearted, clean-hearted souls—am I to be 
branded for it? Can’t you see the differ- 
ence in jolliness and wickedness?” 

““Very well,” he answered. 

“T doubt it.. After all, I lured you out, 
didn’t I?” 


“Don’t be foolish, Phillida.” 
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“But I did. Perhaps you think I am not 
able to take care of myself.” 

“T know you are. You are strong 
enough to fight against everything but— 
circumstance.” 

***Circumstance?’” 

“Ves—prepared circumstance. That’s 
something which may get the better of any 
one of us.” 

Suddenly she laughed. 

“Hoo, Dick; you are a fool! I’d be 
ashamed to make such a confession.” 

“T mean it.” 

“You must be startlingly weak.” 

am.” 

“TI don’t like weak people overmuch. I 
don’t like people whose strength lies in 
argument and convention. Perhaps it was 
just as well we had this talk.” 

The meaning of her words was not too 
subtle to comprehend. 

“That means good-by to me, eh?” he 
queried. 

“Tf you please,” she replied. Her voice 
was none too steady. 

But Dick’s ears were dulled for the 
moment, for a devil of anger was tattooing 
in his brain. 

“Right!” he said. ‘You can pitch my 
love overboard, if you wish, and heaven 
grant you satisfaction in the cargo you 
exchange it for. It’s a fine alternative at 
any rate—a parcel of trivial friends, a 
ragtime band, and the choice of a dozen 
sporting-cars to skid you to the doors of 
half the restaurants in town.” Then’ 
suddenly the devil died and was replaced 
by a pathetic little boy who stretched out 
his hand and said, ‘‘Oh, Phil, Phillida dear 
—TI do love you, and want you so!” 

But Phillida had gone, and the small 
half-hoop of diamonds which glistened in 
the grass looked like wet eyes crying. 

If the world were asked what of all 
offerings it could most readily dispense 
with, the answer beyond all question would 
be, ‘‘Advice.”” Nobody wants advice, and 
nearly everybody resents it. 

Missionaries, according to comic-paper 
authority, are slain and jugged for the 
simple reason that they offer advice where 
it is not desired. Friendships have been 
broken, love has been sacrificed, the af- 
fection of children alienated from the 
parents, the success of businesses robbed of 
fruition by the overlavish expenditure of 
this simple six-lettered word. 

And yet, so long as the world revolves in 
space and the tides come up the rivers 
from the sea, man- and womankind will 
give advice, and man- and womankind will 
refuse to accept it. Experience teaches, 
says the old Latin proverb, but, in truth, 
experience teaches nothing, for men still 
persevere in the ways of their forefathers, 
and the missionary still tramps across the 
swamps of Africa toward the predestined 
stew-pot of the cannibal. 

Very like a missionary did Dick feel 
during the aching days of loneliness which 


followed the foregoing dialogue. Also, he 


was oppressed with the unsatisfying con- 
sciousness of having done what he believed 
to be the “right thing.” It would have 
been so easy to have let Phillida romp 
along in her reckless, unthinking way and 
to have said nothing, but a very vivid 


terror lived in him that perchance her 


name might come to be spoken of lightly 
by one of the harebrained companions who 
shared her harmless escapades. 

Girls nowadays do all manner of mad 
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| things which their Victorian grandmammas 


would have thought the very epitome of 
sin. It is quite the thing for a girl to sup 
and dine at a dozen different restaurants 
with a dozen different men, and to dance 
the night through in unchaperoned free- 
dom. We have acquired a greater breadth 
of mind with the twentieth century—we 
admit an easier license. Where heretofore 
we were not allowed to touch even the rail- 
ing, now we swing our legs over the abyss 
and never consider*how vastly insecure the 
cliff’s edges may be. 

Very splendid it is—very honest and 
healthy, very trusting—and there would 
not be a fault in the scheme if God had 
made all men gentlemen. But there lies 
the flaw and there the answer as to why 
some of the sweetest and best suddenly 
throw up their hands and topple unsus- 
pectingly into the dark. 

Phillida was a great litle sport—no enter- 
prise was too hazardous for her to engage 
upon. Her exquisite good looks and un- 
rivaled diablerie set the heart of bohemian 
London into a whirl. In their legion they 
beset her, and she, with a delightful impar- 
tiality, favored each alike with a tamiliar 
camaraderie, a joyous wit, and an excellent 
good faith. In the measure of the peril she 
ran lay the measure of her security, and 
none who admired overreached the mar- 
gins of admiration. 

Fortified by this knowledge, she could 
not forgive Dick for his words of caution. 
It was the first time a shadow of doubt 
had been thrown across her path, and it 
left a hot resentment. She could not for- 
give him, but she missed him horribly, for 
the rest did not count with her at all. 
They were merely toys to be cupboarded 
as a child’s are for the more rapturous 
moments spent at the tables of their 
mothers and fathers. 

She hated losing Dick. She frowned 
for him in the dark, kicked her feet against 
the bed-rails, bit the pillow, and cried. 

And because she was unhappy, she flung 
herself more recklessly into the silly round 


| of pleasures, and, as a perfectly natural 


result, she came to be talked about. 

Thus it happened that there was a fight 
in Wilfred Dean’s rooms, and Preston 
Wake was carried out in the arms of three 
companions. 

Dick did not let him go, however, before 
he had exacted a very absolute denial of 
all that had been said before. 

it’s a lie,’ he said, standing over 
the fallen figure, who, a moment before, 
had hinted darkly of his powers of con- 
quest. 

“B-but she did come to my rooms,”’ 
stuttered Wake. 

‘*Give a reason—the real reason.” 

“It was raining—there was no hood on 
the car, and, as she was in evening dress, | 
suggested she should shelter there till che 
storm passed.” 

that’s the truth?” 

“Right! Now, what did you mean when 
you said, ‘I believe it could be worked’?” 

**N-nothing.”’ 

“Nothing, eh?” 

No. 

“You believed nothing of the kind? 
You knew it was just a dirty lie?” 

“Y-yes,”’ 

“You’re a cad, then 

‘Suppose so.”’ 

“Then say it—say, ‘I’m a cad.’” 


aren’t you?” 
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a cad,’”’ faltered Wake. 

“‘Carry him out,’’ said Dick. 

That was on Thursday, and by Saturday 
morning Dick had made up his mind what 
he would do. Incidentally, he had not slept 
during the nights between, which, in some 
degree, explains the nature of his plans. 
Sleeping on a determination is the best 
means of weighing its value. Faults ap- 
pear with greater definition in the lemon 
light of early morning. But Dick’s plan 
was a fever-plan, and contained the ele- 
ments of a distraught imagination. It was 
useless, so he argued, to preach to Phillida 
of the error and peril of her ways; nothing 
would serve but to show her the peril in a 
living form, and to this end he made his 
preparations. 

There would be a gala at Raymur’s on 
Saturday night, and dancing until the small 
hours. All the “bloods” of the town would 
be there, and certainly Phillida among 
them. 

Dick was not a member, but it was easy 
to gain admittance. It struck him as an 
ironical turn of humor to telephone to 
Preston Wake for an invitation. Wake 
was in no mood for fresh conclusions, and 
he sent the ticket by a messenger-boy in 
the shortest possible time. ‘‘Herewith. 
P. W.,” he wrote, and Dick laughed as he 
read the words and stuck the card in his 
mirror. 

His eyes were very bright from want of 
sleep, and his skin felt hot and aching. 

“Get me a barber,” he ordered, and 
when his man returned with a barber, Dick 
was shaved and massaged and _ toileted 
into a smoother frame of mind. 

He dined alone at his favorite grill-room, 
and perhaps drank more than usual. His 
voice struck him as peculiar and remote as 
he called for his bill, signed it, and rose from 
the table. He had been sctibbling on the 
back of the menu between courses, and he 
doubled the card and dropped it in his 
pocket before leaving. 

Outside, his long sporting two-seater 
waited at the curb. There was no chauf- 
feur, and ‘he swore at the commissionaire, 
who had difficulty in swinging the starting- 
handle. To excuse himself, he gave the 
man a sovereign. 

You can always judge the temper or 
spirit of a youth by the sounds from the 
exhaust of his automobile. As Dick “took 
off” from the doors of the restaurant, the 
roar was like the opening chorus of a great 
offensive. 

He went no further than his chambers 
in Jermyn Street, and here he rewrote the 
substance of what he had scrawled across 
the menu. He read it, put it in an envelop, 
and slipped it behind a photograph on the 
mantel-shelf. 

After this, he walked up and down for a 
while, tried the key of the room-lock— 
straightened his writing-table, and looked 
into the small inner apartment where he 
breakfasted, to assure himself there were 


glasses, wine, and sandwiches. 

The time seemed to pass with leaden 
sloth, and presently he could endure his 
own society no longer and, descending to 
the car, made his way to the club. 

It was twelve-thirty before he emerged 
and climbed into the car again. A few 
brandies and soda and two nights without 
sleep had somehow altered the values of 
ordinary affairs, It seemed a matter of 
very small consequence whether or not he 
ran over the folk who leaped aside as the 
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big car drilled recklessly through the traffic. 
Outside the entrance to Raymur’s, he per- 
formed a very fine skid to the unlimited 
admiration of the ultramarine-liveried 
door-boy, who was a competent judge of 
such affairs. 

In the foyer, there was an intoxicating 
odor of flowers—which sprang from clus- 
ters of pink roses which hung everywhere. 

Dick handed in his coat and hat and 
mounted the broad stairway. 

He must have looked very handsome, 
for several women and even a few men 
turned to glance again as he passed them. 
by. With his straight features and curly, 
smooth hair, his height and breadth of 
shoulder, no other man in the ballroom 
could compare favorably. Some of the 
same inspired piety and quasi-humorous- 
ness which, when a boy, his tace had ex- 
pressed still haunted his looks that night. 

Phillida saw him several minutes before 
he saw her, and her heart thumped, despite 
her efforts to quiet it. She must have 
guessed he was there in search of her, and, 
with all a woman’s cruelty, she looked 
through and beyond him when their eyes 
met. 

Dick laughed and passed her by, and in 
the buffet beyond an idea came to him. 

“‘ A sheet of note-paper and a brandy and 
soda,” he told the waiter. : 

It was a very discreet sheet of note- 
paper and a very infinitesimal envelop the 
waiter brought. They were accustomed to 
the request, and had provided themselves 
with the means of meeting it in an at- 
tractive form. 

Dick laughed again as he wrote. The 
written words, as nearly as his memory 
served him, were those which Phillida had 
used in the billet she had palmed him in the 
church. Only the rendezvous and the hour 
were different. 

I like you. If you like me, let’s meet on the 
first landing at 1:15. We could have adven- 
tures. One who loves you, Dick. 

P. S.—Burn this. 


He rolled it up very smalJl and, holding 
it in his closed fist, with just a corner 
showing, walked toward the place where 
she was sitting. As he approached, he 
hummed an old chant which the choir used 
to sing. 

Phillida looked up, and he flashed at her 
just the same glance which years before she 
had flashed at him. She read its meaning 
in an instant, and he felt the brush of her 
fingers as the note changed hands. 

Then he passed through to the ballroom, 
all atingle with the foretaste of adventure. 

There was no one on the first landing 
when he took his place there, but as the 
silver bell of the down-stair clock struck the 
quarter, Phillida rustled through an arch- 
way of palms and roses. 

She stopped and looked up at him re- 
proachfully from under her springing 
lashes. 

“I suppose you want to make it up,” 
she said. 

Never had she looked sweeter or more 
desirable—never had her straight frown 
seemed lovelier. His heart swayed toward 
her irresistibly. But this was no part of 
the plan. 

“Just for to-night, if you would.” 

“T don’t think you deserve it.” 

“‘Let’s forget the quarrel and be adven- 
turers again.” 

She looked at him, and a- smile awoke. 
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““Wouldn’t be bad,” she said. 

“Then let’s begin as we began that 
night.” 

The smile broke into a laugh, and 
memory threw back the words of the past. 
“Hello!” she said. ‘‘How are you?” 

“Going strong,’ came the answer. 
“You all right?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

“T’m jolly glad.” 

And they laughed as merrily as children. 

“Come on; let’s dance.” 

She shot out a hand. 

“Since there’s no footer field to cross.” 

His hand fastened upon hers, and they 
ran to the ballroom. 

The chandeliers were out and the floor 
was lit up by harlequin-lights from the 
limes in the gallery above. 

Through the ever-changing colors they 
danced to the madness of the ragtime band. 

One moment, as he looked down on her, 
she was bathed in lavender. 

““Vouare like adawn fairy,” he said—and 
. next, as a mighty glow of tomato-colored 


light flooded them all, ‘And now you are. 


all fire.” 

They supped together, and he ordered 
champagne. Of this she only sipped, but 
he drank with the reckless energy o 
excitement. 

“What now?” she asked, as they left 
the table. 

“Anything,” he said. “I’ve a car be- 
low. Wouldn’t it be terrific to spin out 
somewhere? Are you game?” 

And the old reply, 

“T’m game for anything you'll do.” 

She wrapped herself in furs and he put 
a rug about her. 

Once more the door-boy was moved to 
admiration as steel-studded tires 
shrieked on the asphalt and the long car 
hurled itself into the night. 

A very sociable car was Dick’s—almost 
like lying in a punt to ride in it. It seemed 
absurd to be so comfortable at such a 
speed. He headed west, and soon they 
were tearing up Kingston Hill as though it 
had been a down grade. 

Not once did Phillida ask where they 
were going—she seemed utterly contented 
and care-free, and this made him frown 
bitterly and strengthened his resolve. 

They passed through Cobham and Rip- 
ley, turned left, and climbed to the hills 
over Shere and the valleys where once the 
bison used to roam. Back through 
Leatherhead they made their way, and the 
clocks were striking four as once again 
they entered the great West End. 

It seemed that Dick had been delaying 
the home-coming, for in the last few miles 
he had slackened speed. Also, he had 
talked very little. 

‘Are you cold?” he asked, as they came 
opposite the Ritz. 

“Just a bit.” 

He hesitated. 

‘“‘Better come to my rooms for a mo- 
ment; there’s sure to be a fire and a sand- 
wich.” 

“T think I’ll go right back.” 

Dick laughed. 

game?” he said. 

“Silly little thing!” she flashed back. 
“T’ll come if you like.” 

He twisted the car savagely into St. 
James’s Street, turned sharp to the left, 
and pulled up before his chambers. 

“Up you go!” For some reason, he 
seemed breathless. 
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The fire needed very little attention and 
|Soon sprang to life, lighting the room with 
a pleasant dancing yellow. 

Dick switched on a little table-lamp and 
was all. 

“Just see if there are some sandwiches,” 
,he said, and then called from the inner 
room, “Will you have champagne or some 
|claret?” 
| “Don’t think I want anything,” came 
|the answer. 

He opened a bottle and brought in the 
tray. 

“Just a little.” He poured out the wine 
and helped himself liberally. “‘ Topping 
evening,” he said. 

“Ra-ther—absolutely.” 

‘°Fraid you might have been bored.” 

““Why ever should I?” 

“Well”—he seemed to have difficulty 
in finding the words—‘“‘’tisn’t altogether 
a novelty—is it?” 

“No; we’ve had a truant-night before.”’ 

“Yes; I wasn’t thinking of that. I 
mean, you’ve done a nocturnal run with 
other chaps, haven’t you?” 

“‘A few times when the mood seized me. 
I’ve liked this best, though. This has been 
a really topping adventure.” 

“Yes, it has, and it isn’t over yet.” 

She looked at him, puzzled, but he did 
not meet her eyes. Instead, he moved to 
the door and fiddled, so it seemed, with the 
handle; then his hand went to his pocket 
and dropped a key there. The plan was 
beginning to work; Phillida had not fol- 
lowed his actions, but she rose and stood 
with her back to the fire. 

And suddenly, 

“Oh, glorious—glorious you look!” said 
Dick. The words were wrung from him, 
and he was unconscious of saying them, 
and only conscious of a yielding desire. 

Then, somewhere inside his brain—his 
better nature rose up and cried: “Shame! 
Open that door! The plan is damnation!”’ 
But the schemes we devise from our imag- 
inings, the schemes we bring into being 
as servants sometimes grow mighty and 
master us. 

‘We're here—alone,” said Dick hoarsely, 
_“‘alone—you and I—understand?”’ 
| Next he knew, he had thrown his 
arms round her and was kissing. her hair 
madly. 

Phillida cried out once, and her hand 
stretched anywhere for support. It struck 
the tray which slipped with a crash to the 
floor. The shutter of a little Swiss clock 
sprang open and ‘‘Cuc-koo! Cuc-koo!” 
sang the foolish little plaster bird from 
within. 

The madness snapped. Dick released 
his hold and fell back against the mantel- 
shelf, covering his eyes. 

Then Phillida’s voice, sounding very far 
away, 

““You—Dick—oh!” 

“Come on,” said the Plan; 
what it was all about.” 

Dick fumbled with his hand on the 
mantel and seized the letter. 

“Read that,” he said, but he knew the 
plan had not worked and the letter was a 
lie. 

“‘Open the door,” said Phillida. 

“Read it first.” 

He thrust it into her hand, turned away, 
‘threw up the window, and leaned out into 
the night. 

And because the door was locked, 
'Phillida broke the seal and read: 


“show her 
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I wart to frighten you. I have chosen this 
way. Sooner or later this would have hap- 
pened to you in reality; sooner or later you 
would have stumbled in the trap of prepared 
circumstances. I can hardly hope you will 
forgive, but that could net dissuade me. I 
shall be rewarded if the sacrifice has not been 
made in vain. Dick. 


Twice she read it; then her eyes turned 
to him in the shadows by the window. 

this is true?” 

Just audibly he replied, 

Yes.” 

“Vou thought out each detail to bring 
me—for this.” 

“Yes; I brought you here for this.” 

A silence, then: 

“Are you satisfied when the whole thing 
from beginning to end was a fake? Am I 
to believe I have done any wrong—or run 
any risk just because you act a prepared 
scene and play the part of a seducer? Is 
that to teach me anything but disgust— 
of you?” Hewas silent. ‘“That’s what 
you want me to believe?” Still no reply. 
“That you were acting?” 

Very slowly he straightened himself, 
turned, and faced her. 

“T meant to act,” he said; “but—my 
God, it was real enough!” 

He could not meet her eyes, but walked 
quickly to the door, unlocked it, and threw 
it open. 

“Dick!” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, Dicky!” 

now,” he begged. ‘“‘There’s noth- 
ing you can say of me that I cannot say of 
myself.” 

“But perhaps there is, 
answer. 

have failed loathsomely—that’s all.” 

She drew her cloak about her and came 
to the door. There she stopped. 

“You haven’t failed. You succeeded— 
because you failed.” 

But he was too shaken to read her 
meaning. 

“You meant to act this thing for my 
sake and, instead, because of me? Oh, 
Dicky!” 

He looked at her and partly understood. 

God,” he said, “there is forgive- 
ness in your eyes!” 

“There’s nothing to forgive. It’s only 
that we have grown up suddenly—so sud- 
denly that it isn’t safe any longer for us to 
steal out at night or sit on the railings at 
the end of the pier. Thanks for the lesson, 
Dick. Our adventure-days are all over. 
Isn’t it awfully sad?” 

There was something perplexing but 
infinitely appealing in her tone. She 
stretched out a hand, and his closed upon it. 
Very serious they were—very serious— 
until he found a smile moving the corners 
of her mouth—a quaint smile that he could 
not pretend to understand. 

And, as he looked, it lighted in her eyes 
as well. 

“‘T don’t believe you,” he said. ‘“‘ Ad- 
venture will never die in your soul.” 

“Do you want it to die, Dick?” 

“No,” he said; ‘‘no—no! I want it to 
live forever—if only I might be there to 
share 

“‘We met in a church first, didn’t we, 
Dick?—and I said, ‘Will you,’ and you 
said ‘I will,’ but nobody heard us.” 

And suddenly his arms went round her. 

‘“‘Let’s find another church and say it 
again—ever so much louder this time.” 

“Tt would be a terrific adven——” 

But the sentence was never finished. 
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The 


Passionate Pilgrim 
(Continued from page 31) 


“First, as to your charges. I think I 
may call them that.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Qualters, lighting a 
fresh cigar; ‘“‘they’re charges.” 

‘As to who I am, then, all I'll say now 
is, it really doesn’t matter. I come from 
nowhere. I represent nobody. My interest 
isn’t in anything: you gentlemen could 
offer me. Certainly not money. I’ve 
thrown that away before now. About 
this twenty thousand dollars, I told 
the literal truth. It was the gift of a 
connection with whom I will have nothing 
to do. I wouldn’t touch a cent of it. 
As there were some difficulties in the way 
of sending it back, I simply gave it away. 
I don’t want ever to hear of it again.” 

Mr. Amme spoke now for the first time, 
dry, sharp. 

“May I ask what it is that you’re 
interested in, Mr.—Mr. Stafford?” he 
asked. 

Calverly glanced at him. 

“That’s not an easy question to answer.” 

“Oh, then——” 

“Wait, please! Perhaps I’d better 
say that I’m interested, if in anything, 
in the art of writing.” And, noting the 
puzzled expression on Amme’s neat little 
face, he added, “I recognized that you 
may find it a little hard to believe that.” 

“Oh, no,” put in Qualters easily; 
“we're capable of understanding that. 
Go on.” 

“Mr. Listerly offered me this job. I 
didn’t ask for it—didn’t know anything 
about it. I didn’t think at first I’d care 
for it. But I had to do something. Asa 
newspaper man, I was a failure. They 
didn’t like my work. So I began at this. 
Then a curious thing happened.” 

He paused. O’Rell mumbled some- 
thing that sounded like ‘Very curious,” 
and hitched forward. 

“Ves,” said Calverly simply; ‘in the 
course of my work, I met Miss Cantey. 
We spoke of her father. I told her—pretty 
frankly, doubtless—that most of the stand- 
ard biographies seem to me untrue to 
human character and a false influence in 
the training of the young.” 

“You'll admit that discretion has its 
uses.”” This from Amme. 

The young man glanced :at him, said, 
“Sometimes I wonder,” and pressed on. 
He had seemed calm enough. But now 
the inner excitement, the nerve-tension 
that would inevitably cause such stable 
business men and lawyers as these to 
classify him as an irresponsible egotist, 
became evident. It was a part of him; 
he couldn’t conceal it long. 

““Miss Cantey showed me her father’s 
last request, written in his own hand. 
It bore on this matter of the biography. 
I think I can remember’ part of his 
language. He said: ‘If you feel that you 
can, have them tell the truth about me. 
Don’t for a moment forget that they’ll 
fight like rats. Don’t let Amme have a 
hand in it, or O’Rell, or those. Perhaps 
Listerly would help. He’s a trimmer, but 
he’s not hard-shell, like the others.’” He 
threw it at them and stared them down. 
“That,” he said, “was what he thought 
of you gentlemen.” 
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| Amme knit his brows. O’Rell’s face 
- | clouded. Qualters laughed softly. 

| “Miss Cantey knew my views. They 
| were, are, the same as her father’s. The 
neat wire baskets of colorless documents 
you set out for me, Mr. Amme, were 


- just what -he ‘didn’t want and what I 


don’t want. From the way you’re going 
at me, all of you, I see that you’re bent 
on doing what he said you’d:do. You’re 
fighting like rats. That’s why you brought 
me here to-night. And now we seem to 
be facing the question: Are Mr. Cantey’s 


4 wishes to be respected or are they not? 


Is the last great purpose of Mr. Cantey’s 
, life to be carried out, or not?” 
O’Rell was leaning heavily on the desk. 
“Have you seen all the papers in that 
safe?” 
“No. ” 
| This reply brought momentary relief 
| to the general manager of County Rail- 
ways. He said more easily: 
“What you say about Mr. Cantey’s 
| last wishes is only an assertion.” This 
| brought a nod from Amme. ‘You never 


knew theman. We were his intimates for 
| many years. We know a good deal more 
| about his attitude toward life than you.” 

“T tell you I’ve read his own words.” 

O’Rell waved a disgusted hand. 

Qualters now tapped on the table with 
| his pencil. 

“You talk rather well,” he said, “‘ who- 
ever you are. But we’ve given about 
time enough to this. If we choose, we 
can make you pretty unhappy in this 
‘town. We have about evidence enough 
now to put you away for a little term in 
prison. We may yet decide to do that. 
Using an assumed name to get access to 
important business secrets isn’t nice. 
Doesn’t look well. But, first, I’m willing 
to give you a chance to get quietly out 
of town. What do you say?” 

“T don’t know as I can subscribe to 
that, Oswald,” said O’Rell. “First, I'd 
like to know what other papers he’s read 
there.” 

Calverly looked at him, and, as he 
looked, his spirits, which had risen a little 
in the heat of the quiet but intense con- 
flict, sank again. 

They were the world, these men. And 
what was he? It was the old trouble all 
over again, like his two pitilessly illu- 
minating experiences in the News office. 
Truth wasn’t wanted. There were too 
many established properties to protect. 
He wondered a little at his own vanity—he 
called it that—in withholding the fact 
that he had already given up the Cantey 
job. Why bother? What difference did 
anything make, now? 

A telephone-bell rang. He listened 
indifferently as Qualters took up the 
receiver. Then he started, all alert. 
For he distinctly heard a woman’s voice 
say—the odd, grating voice that can 
sometimes be heard at some distance from 
the telephone, 

“Ts Mr. Stafford there?” 

There was only one woman who knew 
where he might be. There was only 
one woman in his heart. 

Ra heard Qualters say pleasantly, casu- 
ally, 

*“No; there’s no such person here.” 

He sprang forward, reached for the 
| receiver, jerked it and Qualters’ hand away 
from the hook; shouted, “Yes; I am 
| here!” 
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Qualters relinquished the instrument 
with a shrug. 

Calverly forgot the rich room and the 
hard, hostile men in it. The voice was 
Miriam Cantey’s. Suddenly he felt her 
presence; he could see her eyes, her hair; 
he could feel her in his arms. All his 
firmness melted away. She was saying: 

“T’d rather not say much over the 
wire. But they’ve broken into your 
room—at your boarding-house. I believe 
they were after,father’s papers. Could 
vou—could you come up here?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “‘I will. Very soon.” 

“T’m in the study.” 

“All right.” 

“T’m wondering—lI’ll tell you all about 
the other matter—but I’m wondering if 
you feel as I’m beginning to—that we 
oughtn’t to—well, let ourselves be beaten. 
Father wanted it so. Oughtn’t we to 
fight it through?” 

“Tr’s—I—it’s difficult.” 

“T know. Either way. We must try 
to think it out. Ill wait here in the 
study. We can talk better here. The 
house is quiet.” 

There was a heavy, uncertain step in 
the hall. The door burst open, and the 
Honorable Tim MacIntyre stood before 
them, hat awry, face flushed, straggling 
lock of black hair hanging low on the 
Napoleonic forehead. 

“Tt’s not there!” he cried. “And by 
God, O’Rell, if you think you can make 
a monkey out o’ me—taking chances like 
that——” 

O’Rell muttered an oath, sprang up, 
tried to crowd the excited mayor straight 
back out the door. The odor of liquor 
pervaded the rogm. 

Calverly only half heard. Miriam’s 
voice was at his ear. He couldn’t catch 
what she was saying. 

“Just a moment,” he said, and placed 
a hand over the transmitter. 

The Honorable Tim had by this time 
eluded O’Rell and was plunging toward 
the desk. 

Amme had risen, and was pulling ner- 
vously at his neatly trimmed beard. Qual- 
ters sat tipped back in his chair, balancing 
a paper-knife across a steady forefinger, 
looking on with much the expression he 
might have exhibited at a good play. 

Calverly himself was up now; he backed 
round the desk, still holding the tele- 
phone. 

Mayor Tim banged a fist on the desk. 

“There’s a limit to what I'll do for 
you, O’Rell! When it comes to coarse 
work—— ” 

Qualters caught his inflamed eye, and 
with the paper-knife indicated the young 
man at the telephone. 

MacIntyre knit his brows, drew himself 
up, stared in blank confusion. 

Calverly spoke into the telephone. 

‘“‘What was that? I didn’t quite catch 
it. Sorry.” 

“T said—you won’t be long?” 

“No. A few’ minutes. Just as soon 
as I can manage.’ 

“What was all that noise? 
not in trouble?” 

supposed to be. 
care.” 

‘““That’s good.” 

The mayor was bellowing, 

“What’s he doing here?” 

for a moment, he had Calverly’s arm, 
but was promptly shaken off. Then 


You’re 


I don’t seem to 


O’Rell caught him and pressed him toward 
the door. 

“What is it?” Thus Miriam. “I’m 
getting pretty nervous. I wish you were 
here.” 

Calverly chuckled. 

“Tt’s the burglar, I think,” he said. 

He could feel Qualters’ cool eyes look 
up at this and study him. 

Mayor Tim heard it, too, and came 
plunging back, dragging O’Rell after him. 
Calverly raised an. elbow to ward him off. 


“T can’t talk now,” he said. “This is 
bedlam. But don’t worry. Tl come 
soon.” 

“T think——” 


“What was that? 
so much noise.” 

“T think I—need you.” 

It was the voice of love—tender, frank 
beyoad all evasion. 

He compressed his lips. His eyes 
shone. He shook his head as if to throw 
off the ugly world that pressed him so, 
and held the telephone jealously away 
from the hostile ears that surrounded 


They’re making 


” 


“Tl come,” he said, and put the 
instrument down. 

The words were commonplace enough, 
hers and his, but in his ears, in his heart, 
they might have been the song of un- 
imaginable angels. 

And now, dimly at first, then with a 
sobering brain, he became aware that 
the mayor was still bellowing at him. 

Qualters said, 

“Oh, keep still, Tim!” 

“But he used an ugly word—a vi'lant 
word—an’ by God, he'll apol’gize ri’ 
now, ri’ here! I’m the mayor o’ this—he 
said, ‘Burglar.’” 

Calverly seated himself on a corner of 
the desk. 

“Well,” he asked, “what are you?” 

The mayor again drew himself up, 
but found it difficult to hold the picture. 
He seemed to be trying to frown majesti- 
cally. 

“Tt seems that somebody broke into 
my room,” said Calverly. “And your 
mayor talks as if he knew something about 
it. I gather, too, that Mr. O’Rell put 
him up to it. Well, it isn’t the first time 
these two precious birds have shared 
dirty work. There was the County 
Railways melon. And Mr. Cantey left 
a record of a ter-thousand-dollar bribe 
they both had a hand in. Some years 
back.” 
a brought O’Rell himself tc Calverly’s 
side. 

“T’ve taken about all I care to take 
from you,” he said roughly. “Will you 
take our offer and leave town to-night, 
or have we got to break you?” 

Calverly gravely considered this, spread 
his hands. 


“T think T’ll tell you,” he said, musing 


aloud. 

“Go on,” said Qualters. 
Sit down, Harvey. 

But O’Rell shook his head and stood 
angrily listening. 

The mayor, however, found an arm- 
chair helpful. 

“T took home a box of paper from 
Mr. Cantey’s safe this afternoon,” said 
Calverly. ‘‘That was what your burglar 
was after, I suppose. But I took them 
back this evening. _They’re in the safe 
now.” 


“Tell us. 
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“Why did you take _them back?” 
asked Qualters. 

“Because I decided not to go on with 
the work.” 

“That’s interesting. Why?” 

“T don’t know that the reasons are 
any of your business.” 

“Perhaps not. Go on.” 

“That’s all. All there was.” 

““*Was’? Is there more now?” 

“T rather think so. Yes; it begins to 
seem so.” 

“‘You’re considering reopening the mat- 
ter?” Calverly gravely bowed. ‘‘ Writing 
the book?” He bowed again. ‘‘ Why?” 

“Because you’re all a lot of crooks! 
Because it’s the duty of somebody to 
expose you. Jim Cantey felt that, and 
was willing to play Sampson to get it 
done. O God, for a little truth, a little 
decency! I’m not much, heaven knows; 
but at least I- may be a vehicle for this 
thing. It’s got to be done.” 

“Oswald, how long are you going to 
stand this?” cried O’Rell. 

Qualters raised a soothing hand. Almost 
confidentially, very quietly, he asked of 
Calverly, 

“Was that Miss Cantey that called 
you?” 

“‘T—well—yes.” 

“Sounded like her voice. You realize, 
of course, that you’ve taking advantage 
of her. This name-business is sure to 
come out. They’ll have to call you a 
fortune-hunter. It’s going to hurt her.” 

But Calverly merely compressed _ his 
lips again. 

A moment later, though, he turned on 
O’Rell. The mayor was growing sleepy 
and didn’t matter. 

‘Probably I ought to be afraid of you,” 
he said, “‘but I don’t seem to be. Do 
what you like. I don’t care. Of course, 
you can have one of the mayor’s friends 
hit me over the head. Do it to-night 
if you like. I’m going direct to the Can- 
tey’s from here. A little later I’ll be 
walking from there to my boarding-house. 
Fairly early, too, as I imagine my room’ll 
have to be put to rights after your 
friend’s visit.” 

He walked out. 

O’Rell sprang up. But Qualters waved 
him aside, said, 

“Oh, let him go!” 

Amme excused himself then. Amme 
was not the sort of man who had rough 
contacts with life. He had been spared a 
good deal. He was plainly disturbed now, 
a little shocked. Qualters indulged in a 
smile over him. 

O’Rell helped the mayor home. Qualters 
walked out with them as far as the mail- 
box on the corner. 

He put off the deeply angry O’Rell 
with a quiet; 

“We'll have to play him a little. That 
book isn’t published yet. It isn’t even 
written. There’s time enough.” 

When: they were gone, an oddly comic 
couple—the mayor walking wide, the 
general manager of County Railways 
arm in arm with him, dragging him on, 
soothing him in the moments of song— 
Qualters took a letter from his pocket 
and dropped it into the box. The 
Cantey financial machine was still strong, 
but the Cantey political machine was 
cracking badly, was about gone. Harvey 
would do pretty much as he was told 
after this. It had been quite a day for 
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the Painter interests. Quaint ideas that 
boy had. .And a queer mystery about 
him. Interesting. 

Calverly, as he hurried up the hill, 
believed that he was thinking about the 
biography. So intent was be on thinking 
about it, that he muttered aloud. The 
excitement that was steadily, irresistibly 
rising within him he couldn’t explain 
then. 

He had no outside eye on it. He knew, 
yet didn’t know, that he was being swept 
along, more and more swiftly, to his emo- 
tional Niagara. 

He rang, all confusion, brushed past 
the doorman with the slightly raised 
eyebrows, ran lightly, quickly up the 
stairs. 

The study door was closed. He paused 
before it. His breath was quite gone; 
his heart was beating uncontrollably 


They must talk about 


She said she would be in the study. But 
how had she managed that? 

There was a rustle in the hall. He 
started, turned, saw a woman just dis- 
appearing through a doorway. The nurse, 
doubtless. Miriam trusted her. 

With an all but overpowering sensation 
of taking an irrevocable step, crossing a 
rubicon—fighting impulses to stop longer, 
get his head clear, think it out—he 
opened the door, stepped in, and closed 
it softly behind him. 

There was Miriam, a filmy white heap, 
on the floor by the desk, leaning wanly 
against it. 

He sprang forward, saying something— 
he never knew what—and tenderly lifted 
her in his arms. 

He placed her in the big chair between 
the safe and the desk. Her hands were 
clinging to his sleeve. 
whirl of pure feeling. 


“You fell—” he was murmuring. 

“That was nothing. But you were 
so long.” 

“T hurried.” 

“T know. But I wanted you so to 
come.” 

“You wonderful girl!” 
no—weak, pitiful! But I’m be- 
ginning.” 

“You'll let me help you?” 


h, yes!” 

They were groping for each other. 
Very gently he knelt close at her side; 
— her head to his shoulder, kissed 

er. 

“Tt had to be,” she murmuerd. 

“Yes, dear; it had to be. I’m a wreck 
of a man——” 

““No, dear!” 

“But such as I am, my life is yours. 
It would be so easy to die for you. But 
I must live for you. I’m beginning, 
too.” 

Time floated by. Miss Russell stood 
apologetically in the doorway. They 
looked down at her from the heights. 

“You are tired, sweet,” he whispered. 
“T’m going to let her take you to bed.” 
And, standing beside the woman of his 
heart, he said: ‘Miss Russell, we can 
trust your discretion for the present. An 
announcement will be made later. For 
Miss Cantey has promised to be my wife.” 


The next instalment of 
The Passionate Pilgrim will appear 
in April Cosmopolitan. 
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The Doughboy’s Religion 


(Continued from page 67) 


of the Allied forces in France, and they re- 


| plied that there was no religious revival. 


“Go to the churches,” they said, ‘and 
see.”” SoI went to church after church and 
found them empty. I attended a service 
at Westminster Abbey, and saw a few 
conventional church attendants scattered 
throughout the chill gloom and echoing 
emptiness of that great tomb of England’s 
dead. And when the clergyman mounted 
the pulpit, it was to bemoan the fact, as 
he said, that “‘the Church seems no longer 
able to lead,’’ that it had “‘lost its influ- 
ence with the toilers of the world,” and 
that the loss was ‘‘mostly the fault of the 
Church.” 

He seemed as pitiful as the bewildered 
Y workers who realized that they had lost 
their influence with the army. Unfortu- 
nately, there was no one there to propose 
that the Churches should submit a ques- 
tionnaire to the toilers of the world. But 
on that very same day I had seen the 
| toilers of London answering the unspoken 
question of the clergyman in Westminster 


| Abbey, although they answered it by their 


actions more than by words. 
I saw thousands of working men and 


| women going in what was really a religious 


procession to Albert Hall, carrying the 
| banners of their faith. On those banners 
were inscribed such dogmas as, “Justice, 
not Charity,” and “What we fought for 
| we are going to have.’’ Albert Hall was 
crowded. Ten thousand people stood 
outside the building after it was filled to 
suffocation. And the men and women who 
spoke to this enthusiastic congregation 


| preached the same religion that I had seen 
lived in the trenches of France. 


That was the answer. There was a 
great religious revival in Europe, but it 
was not the selfish religion of individual 
salvation; and the Churches failed in the 
war, as the Y. M. C. A. failed, because the 


' Churches were still preaching from the 


text: “‘What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?”? and the people were thinking, 
“What shall it profit a man to save his 
own soul if the whole world is to be lost?’ 
The preachers were preaching the old 
cowardly religion of individual salvation. 
The people were living the brave new 
religion of the salvation of the world. The 
preachers were denouncing drinking, gam- 
bling, and immorality. The people were 
denouncing cowardice, selfishness, and 
egotism. 

That is why the incident of Corporal 
Hall and the colonel’s safe was illuminating 
to me. Under the old religion, Corporal 
Hall.was an outcast and a sinner. Under 
the new religion, he had become one of the 
saviors of the world, ready to die for his 
fellows. Some of the finest soldiers that I 
met in France had been convicts. One of 
the most courageous had been one of the 
worst of ‘‘sinners’’.in time of peace. An- 
other, whom I came to respect and admire 
immensely, had been convicted as a thief. 
Moreover, I met some who, in peace- 
times, had aided in stealing public-utility 
franchises or had otherwise promoted 
schemes to rob and exploit great masses of 
people—evils, of course, far more harmful 
than burglary or petty stealing. And all 


, these men had been converted, so to 


speak, to the new religion of war. They 
had learned to serve, to sacrifice, and, if 
need be, to die for others. 

The Y. M. C. A. is a great institution. 
It has done a great work in peace as well 
as in war. It would be unworthy of its 
opportunity if it did not take to heart the 
lesson which the doughboy tried to teach 
it. For that is a peace-time lesson also, 
and the failure of the Y and the failure of 
the Churches during this war is the same 
failure that they were guilty of in time of 
peace. The war has only made their failure 
more glaringly obvious. 

The Christian religion is not a religion 
of individual salvation and selfish virtue. 
It is a religion of love and self-sacrifice and 
humility. The preachers who went up 
and down the battle-lines in automobiles, 
exhorting the men to save their own souls 
made the mistake of the preachers who 
carry the same message up and down the 
lines in peace-time. The expensive auto- 
mobiles and the comfortable billets in war 
are the expensive churches and the fat 
clerical livings of peace. The men in the 
front-line trenches are the toilers in the 
dangers and hardships of the country’s 
essential industries. The antagonism be- 
tween the soldier and the Y worker is the 
antagonism between the working man and 
the fashionable preacher. In the great 
war which society is always waging against 
the forces of nature, the men in the trenches 
of industry are the front-line soldiers pro- 
tecting the world against want and hard- 
ship, while they suffer and die themselves, 
that others may be safe. Great masses of 
those others, the idle and leisured classes, 
live without a thought for the welfare of 
the man who toils for them. They go to 
church to be told how to save their own 
selfish souls, and their religion has as little 
appeal to the soldier of peace as to the sol- 
dier of war. 

What the Churches and the Y. M. C. A. 
had to learn in Europe, they have to learn 
in America. They must preach and prac- 
tise the religion of service. Westminster 
Abbey will be as crowded as Albert Hall 
when the surpliced clergyman mounts the 
pulpit in the abbey to demand that so- 
ciety shall do for its workers what it does 
for its soldiers, and denounce the parasite 
and the exploiter of the people in peace- 
time as the slacker and the traitor are de- 
nounced in war-time, and organize the in- 
dustries of peace for the common good of 
all citizens as the industries’ of war are 
organized. 

A transport, called the France, recently 
arrived at its pier in New York with 
several thousand American soldiers and 
officers from the front. Some one called 
for cheers for the Red Cross. The men 
responded with a will. A call for cheers 
for the Salvation Army met with as hearty 
a response. ‘‘ Now, altogether,” a soldier 
shouted; “three cheers for the Y. M.C. A.!”” 
And the doughboys answered, ‘‘ Boo!’ 

The same answer is waiting for the 
Churches unless they learn their lesson. 
The preacher must get into the fight for 
humanity if he is to regain his influence 
with humanity. He must give up his 
automobile and his soft billet behind the 
war-zone, and share the hardships and the 
struggles of mankind, preaching courage, 
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unselfishness, and humility by his example, 
trying to save men from sin by changing 
the conditions that make for sin, and sav- 
ing his own soul by helping to save the 
world. The Joint Commission on Social 
Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has seen the light. It “earnestly urges the 
Church at large to study the program of 
the British Labor Party, characterized by 
Bishop Brent ‘as the one great religious 
utterance of the war.’” This great relig- 
ious utterance declares for a reconstruction 
of the national life in order to use the sur- 
plus wealth of the nation for the good of 
all the people of the nation, and to assure 
to every citizen the decent opportunity to 
live a healthy and happy and serviceable 


life. There is no other hope for the! 


Churches. The war has discovered a new 
religion—a religion ages old—the religion 
of Christ in action. The Churches must 
preach and practise that religion or pre- 
pare to hear their call for cheers greeted 
with a universal “Boo!” when democ- 
racy’s next great campaign is over and the 
ships again come in. 
Judge Lindsey’s next article will appear 
in April Cosmopolitan. 


Inviting the Bee 


(Continued from page 88) 


a chair and a cigarette. ‘‘ Meet pal.” And 
he introduced Wallingford. ‘‘Got ice 
enough for some high-balls?”’ 

“Thanks for the order!” And, lifting 
up his voice from where he sat, the neigh- 
bor yelled, ‘“‘Hey, Ham!” 

“Yassah,” came a sleepy reply from 
the distance. 

“Cracked ice!”’ 

“YVassah.” 

“Sorry I wasn’t home when you were 
looking at this place.” And the neighbor 
turned engagingly to Blackie. “I think 
you might have liked mine a little better.” 

Wallingford suddenly stopped rocking. 

“What’s wrong with all these blooming 
paradises?”” he wanted to know. 
is everybody so anxious to sell?” 

“Well, you’re one of us now,” consid- 
ered the neighbor, ‘‘and you’ll be want- 
ing to sell. So here’s what you must 
never tell a possible purchaser. What you 
get out of your grove will be the oranges 
you can eat, for the balance aren’t worth 
the picking. This is one of those few un- 
fortunate localities where the growers 
didn’t organize in time to protect them- 
selves against the fatal combination of 
commission-house and shipping trust.” 

“And you can’t even give them to your 
neighbors,” chuckled Wallingford. ‘Poor 
pal!” 

“Does the combine attack orange blos- 
soms?” Blackie anxiously inquired. At 
that moment the ice was heard clinking 
across the adjoining lawn, and the neigh- 
bor ran over to the hedge to meet it. 

“T have it!” suddenly said Walling- 
ford, smiting his big fist on Blackie’s 
sharp knee. “I can clear Charlie from 
this bunch with the commission-house pest 
and the freight-rate blight; then I’ll stick 
to his elbow and protect him all through 
the orange belt.” 

“Oh, extract your hook, Jim, and toss 
him back in,” counseled Blackie. 

“Wait till I tell you,” chuckled Walling- 
ford, his broad shoulders heaving. “It’s a 
scream! You'll stay behind and——” 


You should remember Heinz Baked Beans not 
merely when buying beans, but when buying any 
food because Heinz Oven Baked Beans are not only 
the most delicious form of beans, but because they 
are an acceptable substitute for many foods that cost 
much more, and have less food value—an important 
consideration in these days of high living costs. 

To get baked beans at their best insist on Heinz 
Baked Beans, because Heinz Baked Beans are really 
baked—baked in ovens with dry heat. They have | 
that delicious and unmistakable flavor which the ) 
baking gives, and they are seasoned with skill and 
care. They are flavored with pork or tomato sauce, 
or both. Four different styles, all equally good. 


Heinz 
57 Varieties 


Your grocer carries Heinz 
products. Did you ever step 
into a grocery store where the 
57 were not sold? 

Why do you suppose every 
grocer has the 57? 

Popularity didn’t make them 
good—but making the 57 good 
made them popular so that every . 
good grocer keeps his shelves HUAN 
well supplied for you. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Mary had a 
little voice, 
And lost it 
with the “*flu’’; 
Found it with 
a Zymole Trokey; 
Why don’t you? 


Third prize, 
Zvmole Trokey Fingle Contest, 
Harcourt Farmer, Montreal, Can. 


° 
Protect Your Throat and Voice 
INTRY winds, rain, snow, wet feet—all 
tend to encourage throat troubles such as 
hoarseness, tickling, huskiness, loss of voice 
and bronchitis. 

Protect yourself by using Zymole Trokeys 
“for husky throats.” 

Zymole Trokeys quickly soothe the irritated 
parts and bring grateful reliet. They are pure, 
pleasant and harmless. Not cough drops, but 
mildly antiseptic throat pastilles of real worth. 
Booklet of prize winning jingles sent on request. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Cys 


For Husky Throats 


Zymote Trokey Jincte Contest Committee 
hs Moe ares 


Considered by thousands 
of gardeners, both amateur 
and professional, the most 
dependable guide published 
on the successful growing of 


Vegetables and Flowers 


It gives clear, concise cul- 
tural directions — much of 
it by experts who specialize 
on the particular Flower or 
Vegetable they tell you how 
to grow. 

224 big pages, 4 color plates 


10usand photographic 


led free to anyone 
ning this publication 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ma men- 


1 got home with my son Thurman 
all right and I amthankful for 
what you all did for him. When 
1 took him to your Sanitarium 
April the 18th, 1918, he walked 
on top of bis foot but now he 
walks flatand straight. I wish 
every crippled child could come to 
your Sanitarium and get treated 
Sor Tknowyou could dothem good. 
Very truly yours, 
John Farley, - 

618 N. 7th St. Chickasha, Okla. 
For details, write Mr. Farley 
or the Sanitarium. 


Deformed By 
Infantile Paralysis 


Thurman Farley. Chickasha, Okla., walked on 
the side of bis left foot when be came to the 
McLain Sanitarium for treatment of Infantile 
Paralysis. His father’s letter above tells the 
result of that treatment. The photographs 
prove bis statements, 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly equip- 
ped private Institution devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Wry Neck, 
Hip Disease, Diseases of the joints, especially 
as found in children and young adule. Our 
book, ““Deformities and Paralysis” also 
“Book of References”’, sent free. 
The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium, 
936 Aubert Ave. : St. Louis, Mo. 


Cosmopolitan for March, 1910 


“Here’s the ice!” called the pleasant 
neighbor, hurrying back to the porch. 
“Where’s the rest of the makings?” 


IV 


NEVER had Wallingford put in such a 
weary time as in the days which followed, 
for from early dawn to the wee small hours 
he kept at Charlie Aster’s elbow. He 
allowed himself no minute of rest, lest, in 
that minute, some enterprising orange 
salesman might thrust a fountain pen into 
Charlie’s hand; so, night after night, as 
they traveled through the orange belt, 
Wallingford retired exhausted and Charlie 
retired discouraged. 

“Well, I guess I win my bet,” remarked 
J. Rufus, with an attempt at joviality as 
they motored back to their starting-point 
and drew up at the Magnolia Hotel. “I 
knew you’d be too wise to fall for these 


orange-grove fakes.” 


“I don’t know,” confessed Charlie, his 
eyes pinching almost shut. “If you hadn’t 
been along, I believe I’d have bought some 
of them. Honest, I don’t see vet what 
was the matter with the one down in 
Edena, or that one at Lake Loisseau, or a 
couple of others.” 

“T forget,” yawned Wallingford, sup- 
pressing a chuckle. He had made the 
commission-house pest and the freight- 
rate blight stretch as far as he could, and 
when that wouldn’t stretch to fit, he lied 
with ease and confidence, since he had the 
prestige of the first truth. ‘Suppose we 
give up one day to pleasure before you go 
home, Charlie. We'll go out to-morrow 
ina 

“Sorry, Jim,” crisply broke in Charlie. 
“T can’t leave my son-in-law in charge of 
my business any longer.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” disputed Walling- 
ford. ‘One more day won’t hurt.” 

““Can’t do it!” He was most decisive 
about it. “I’ve overstayed my time now. 
I’ve wired that I’m coming home. And if 
that son-in-law of mine says anything to 
me about an orange grove, there’ll be a 
family row.” 

The huge J. Rufus surveyed Charlie 
Aster for a moment with a darkening brow; 
then he jerked back his suavity. 

“All right, pal! Suppose we break the 
law with a nice cold quart?” 

“Don’t care if I do.” A smile bright- 
ened the Aster countenance. Charlie was 
growing used to champagne and well- 
selected dinners and the unstinted hos- 
pitality of extravagant J. Rufus. With 
alacrity he took his place at a table, and, 
with the impatience of eager anticipation, 
he waited for the opening of the bottle. 

J. Rufus watched him narrowly as he 
emptied his second hissing glass of the 
second bottle. If the third glass didn’t 
do the work, it was on the cards for 
Charlie’s fourth to be spiked with the 
strongest liquid known to the drink-mix- 
ing profession, and if that didn’t do the 
work, it was on the cards for Charlie to 
be kidnaped or something, for he certainly 
was not going to start home in the morn- 
ing. After all these days! 

The third one did its duty, however. 
Charlie leaned forward, and clinked glass 
to glass, and said: 

“Oh, well, Jimmy; we’re a short time 
living and a long time dead. I can afford 
to do anything I want. What’s our pro- 
gram for to-morrow, old top?” 
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Cosmopolitan for March, 1919 


“I’ve located a motor-boat.” And 
Wallingford’s beam now was genuine. 
“We'll go out early and cut our signatures 
on the briny deep. How about it?” 

“It’s a go!” loudly proclaimed the 
care-free Charlie. ‘Drink out, Jim; I'll 
buy the next bottle!” 

So it happened that early the next 
morning the Swallow sputtered out of the 
harbor with Wallingford and his friend 
‘Charlie aboard, and the minute they 
struck the open water, J. Rufus shot up 
the coast with a speed which took the 
breath of Mr. Aster and blanched the 
face of Mr. Wallingford; for the latter 
gentleman had more caution than reck- 
lessness, and only the necessities of business 
could make him ignore the thumping 
beneath his ribs. 

At last, as the sun shot almost straight 
down, J. Rufus slacked and drew inshore, 
and began to watch the indentations of the 
beach, and, by and by, he ran in at a place 
where one lone buzzard slowly circled the 
billowing sea and the barren land. 

“Some run, eh, Charlie?” said Walling- 
ford over his shoulder, exultation in his 
voice but relief in his heart. ‘Looks like 
a good spot for lunch.” And, clambering 
out, he hauled the Swallow up high on the 
beach and helped Charlie forward and 
picked up the lunch-hamper. 

At the top of the bank J. Rufus paused, 
and a broad smile wreathed his round pink 
face as he viewed the landscape o’er. Sand 
up-shore, sand down-shore, and, across in 
the distance, a stretch of dead trees hung 
with Spanish moss. But midway a flour- 
ishing little grove of orange trees, heavy 
with luscious fruit! 

“Well, by ginger!” exclaimed Charlie 
Aster, forgetting his hunger. ‘‘Oranges!”’ 

““Hoodooed!” complained Wallingford. 
“And I brought you up here to get away 


from orange groves!” 

“Mighty fine-looking trees!’ And 
Charlie struck straight out for them. “ You 
know, Jim,” he said to the figure which 
plodded heavily behind him, “I never 
would: have believed that this kind of 
ground would have produced oranges; but 
this much is acinch. When I see the fruit 
growing, I know the land will grow fruit.” 

He hurried forward and picked an 
orange. It was delicious, out there in the 
hot sun after an all-morning thirst, and, 
as Charlie ate, his enthusiasm grew. He 
was on his second one when his huge com- 
panion arrived, with a dripping brow and 
breath which came like the escape of an 
exhaust-pipe. 

“They’re great asserted Charlie, his 
mouth full. ‘Have one?” 

Wallingford accepted that invitation 
with an eagerness that seemed almost 
anxious. He examined the fruit before 
he began to peel it. The skin was moist 
and bright. He looked round him with a 
trace of worry on his countenance. 

“T never knew this place was here,” he 
confessed, 

“T wonder who owns it.” Charlie sur- 
veyed the landscape for a possible house; 
and at that moment there came round the 
corner of the little grove a long, lean, lank 
individual in bright-yellow boots, bright- 
yellow khaki, a bright-yellow sombrero, 
and bright-yellow sun-glasses; and beneath 
the sharp-pointed nose was a pair of sharp- 
pointed black mustaches. The guy that 
made himself a mark on the train! 

“Well?” demanded the mark” gruftly. 
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Bookkeepers will find 

ge of Para- 
gon Shorthand a |speedily, youcan take 
great time saver in |down word for word 
making audits and _/ for your daily reports 
|the remarks of the 
| buyer, etc. 


a knowl 


jotting down memo- 


randa quickly. 


of in- 
valuable help in aid- 
ing business men to 
make their own notes 


Besides making) Shorthand is 


memos orders 


of private business 
matters and tele- 


phone conversations. 


ing for you in busi- 
ness. 


| You can ques for} You will find Paragon 
a splendi i 


position | Shorthand of price- 
in almost no time. | less aid in the prose- 
Opportunities with-|cution of cases in 
out number are wait-} Court and every day 
in your office. It is of 
inestimable value. 


Learn Paragon 
Shorthand in 7 Days 


Sent on 7 Days FREE TRIAL 


You know how often you have wished that you could 
write shorthand. You realized what it meant to busy 
executives and to business beginners—in efficiency, ad- 
vancement and increased earning power. 


But like thousands of others you dreaded the long, weary 
months of study, the memory tax, the mental strain and the high 


cost, in time and money, of the 
Now you can have your wish. 


id systems. 
Because, all that you dreaded 


is done away with in the Paragon Method of Shorthand. In- 
stead of committing to memory something like 4000 w -signs 
and contractions, which in other systems largely depend for their 


meaning upon position they occupy, you have only 26 word-signs 


to learn in Paragon. 


The entire system consists 0: 


The Paragon Alphabet; 

Twenty-six simple word-signs; 

Six prefix contractions; 

One general rule for abbreviations. 

THAT IS ALL. The simple explanations and exercises are 
divided into seven lessons, the principles of which you can 
grasp in one evening. Speed will develop pleasantly as you make 
daily use of your quickly acquired knowledge. 


This is the Paragon System. 


lessons im 7 evenings. 
Stop right here and 


EVIDENCE 
Of Its Merit 


We have thousands 
of such letters as 
these on file: 
F. G. Cooper, famous 
Cartoonist of Col- 
ier's, writes: “Within 
a few days after re- 
ceiving your set of 
lessons I made all 
the notes in my 
note-book in 
*aragon Shorthand. 
had no previous 
knowledge of any 
horthand. Weeks 
afterward I can read 


my Paragon notes. 
It strikes me that 
this is quit: a rec m- 


mendation for your 
system." 


In Court 
‘With Paragon, 


which I learned in 
7 lessons, I 


as great rapidity as 
the occasion may 
idemand.” 

J. Martian Hamley, 
Lake Providence, La. 


With Uncle Sam 


“It took me one week 
to master Paragon 
My speed in 1 month 
was 80 words per 
minute,”" 

Bruno Bonquis, 1330 
F St., N. W., Wash 
ington, D.C 


es USE THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 601 Broad St., Suite 343, Newark, N.J. 


You may send me the Com- 
lete Course of PARAGON 


Thousands have learned the 7 
See for yourself how perfectly simple it is. 


study the specimen lesson at the night. 


Everybody Can Use Shorthand 


Our records show that im addition to the 
thousands cf young men and women wh> 
need shortha as a help in their business 
careers, other thousands—dusiness men pro- 
fessional men, students, clergymen and literary 
fot :—w ould like to know Paragon Shorthand 
as u time-saving convenience. Still others-— 
tathers and mothers-—would like to give their 
sons and daughters this wonderful advantage 
in o.der that they may be able to be self- 
supporting any time it may be necessary. 

Many of these persons who have not a 
direct need for shorthand but want it as an 
instrument of efficiency and a daily time saver 
would buy the com lete course of Paragon 
Shorthand at a p»pular selling price. 


A Most Valuable Accomplishment 


Thousands of young, ambitious men and 

-omen who have failed to learn the old, com- 
plicated forms of shorthand have iearned 
warago: with ease. They have since become 
,ourt stenograplers, reporters, ass stants to 
businsss heads and in many cases executives 
of prominent concerns and iastitutions. Thou- 
sands of grateful letters now in our files attest 
taese facts. Those prmted at the left are 
typical. 


Paragon Is Used Everywhere 


_ Paragon is used in the offices of the largest 
firms and corporat ons in the world, such as 
Standard Oil Comnany, United States Steel 
Corporation and the great R:ilway Systems. 


Shorthand Writers Wanted 


Never before has American business felt so 
keenly the shortage of capable shorthand 
wr ters Big business houses are looking 
everywhere Loe shorthand writers and are 
ready to pay any salary within reason to get 
the service they must have. Salaries are 
steadily advancing—and yet the demand for 
shorthand writers has not been supplied. 


Paragon Institute Home Study 


NAME 


ihorthand with the distinct 


understanding that I have 7 ESS 
days after its receipt to either BUSIN. 


remail the Course to you or 


send you $5.00. 


Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand letter wet 
Eliminate everything but the long down- 
stroke and there will remain This 
is the Paragon symbol for D. It is always 
written downward. 

From the longhand letter —Z/ rub out 
everything except the upper part— the 
circle—and you will have the Paragon E @ 

Write this circle at the beginning of 

J and you will have Ed 7, 

By letting the circle remain open it 
will be a hook, and this hooks stands for 
A. Thus 7 will be Ad. Add another 
A at the end thus and you will have 
a girl’s name, Ada. 

From -O~ eliminate the initial and final 
strokes and O will remain which is the 
Paragon symbol for O. 

For the longhand #which is made 
of 7 strokes, you use this one horizon- 
tal stroke __. 

Therefore, —owould be Me. 

Now continue the E across the M, 
so as to add D—thus and you will 


is meadow, with silent A and W 
omitted. 
You now have 5 of the characters. There 


and one natural rule for abbreviations, 
That is all. 


Only $5 If You Keep It 

Think of it! For $5 you can have a com- 
plete education in shorthand, a lite-long help 
——not only for yourself but for your wife or 
children or any other relative! You can have 
exactly the same course that has been taught 
for 25 years by its inventor personally by 
mail at his regular fee of $25. With 7 lessons 
and the ingenious self-examination method 
devised by the inventor you can learn Para- 
gon at home in seven evenings. 

Send No Money 

Try it at our expense first. Simply fill out 
the coupon below and mail it tous. After 
you receive the Course, study it for 7 eve- 
nings and if you believe you can be without 
this valuable knowledge any longer, mail it 
back to us and you will owe nothing. Sen 
in the coupon or write a letter today. 


WARNING 
This is the ORIGINAL PARAGON Course 
in Shorthand — the most ingenious and 
efficient system of its kind in the world. 
Learn the System that is endorsed the 
world over and that has been successfully 
taught for 25 years. Why experiment ? 


601 BROAD STREET 


Department site 343, Newark, J. 


Cosmopolitan 3-"19 


| 
| Special Free Trial Offer—Act Promptly | 
|) 
Send NoMoney -Just The Coupon 
P| have Med. Now add = circle 
O and you will have (medo), which 
— 
— 
tay 
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( Continued from page 10) 
HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


Civil Service in One Week, $4. Thorough prep- 
aration by our exclusive method in seven days. 
Railway Mail, Internal Revenue and positions at 
Washington. Complete $4. Write for particulars. 
Capital Civil Service Institute, Washington, a. 

Permanent Life Positions. $95 month. Gov-~ 
ernment needs hundreds men—women—girls, 18 or 
over. List positions obtainable, free. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Institute, Dept. B-10,Rochester,.N.Y. 

Wanted—5 bright, capable ladies for 1919, to 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 to 
$50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. Write at 
once. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 99, Omaha, Neb . 

Earn $900 to $180€ vearly in Government 
Service. Railway Mai! and Post Office examina- 
tions coming. Prepsre under former Civil Service 

i E Patterson Civil Service 


Examiner. Book free. 
School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. 
_ Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Cons right book and pians free. 

28 


Press Reporting Syndicate, 
4 St. Louis, Mo. 

Photoplays wanted by 48 Co.’s. 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course oi 
experience needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis 

Get a Gov’t position through us. Position or 
money back guaranty. Thousands of men and 
women, 16 to 60, needed in Washington and else- 
where for the years of “reconstruction” ahead. 
We'll coach you quickly by mail for Civil Service 
examination and appointment. Permanent; easy 
hours; paid vacations; higher salaries. Our free 
Pook “RG” gives list of positions: WRITE for it. 
Washington Civil Service School, 2005 Marden 
Bh Washington, D. C. 

Wanted—bright men and women ambitious 
to make money writing Stories and Movie Plays. 
Send today for our wonderful Free Book that tells 
how. Address Writers’ Service, Dept.23,Auburn,N.Y 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


_ Bookkeeping—New, Easy Method. Learned 
in 30 daysin spare time. Also course in Shorthand 
Business English, etc. i 
Home Study Schools 501 Reaper Blk., Chicago. 

Study Bacteriology, Public Health, and Sani- 
tation. Exceptional opportunities. Remunerative 
positions. Interesting studies. Day and evening 
courses. Part work may be done at home. Write 
for information. Chicago Hospital College of Medi- 
cine. 3832 L. Rhodes Ave., Chicago. 

Home Study. College, Theological, Music. 
Law, Business, Graduate. Leading to degrees. 
Lincoln-Jefferson University, 

Box 239G, Chicago 

Paragon Shorthand—learned in 7 days. 
Practice brings speed. Speed practically unlimited. 
Easy to read. Used in Government service. Write 
today for proof and fee. Paragon Institute, 32 
Coliseum PL, New Orleans. La. 

Railway traffic inspectors; splendid pay and 
expenses: travel if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months home study. Situation 
arranged. Prepare for permanent position now and 
after the war. Write for booklet CM1. Standard 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


““Modern”’ Duplicator—a Business Getter. 
$lup. 50 to 75 copies from pen, pencil, typewriter. 
No glue or gelatine, 35,000 firms use it. 30 days’ 
Trial. You need one. Booklet Free. J. 8. Durkin 
& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh. Pa 


JEWELRY 


Cash for old false teeth. Don’t matter if 
broken. We pay up to $35.00 per set. also actual 
value for diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum and 
bridge work. Cash sent by return mail. We return 
your goods if price is unsatisfactory. Mazer's, Dept 
14, 2007 8. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Patents. Send sketch or model for prelimi : 

examination. Booklet free. Highest Relitemnes Best 
results. Promptness assured. Watson E. Coleman 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F St.. Washington, D.C 

Patents. Write for Free Mlustrated Pz 

1 Write ! tent 
Guide Book. Send sketch or model ‘for free opinion 
of patentable nature. Highest references. Prompt 
Attention. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & 
©o., 753 Ninth, Washington. D. C 


$10 to $500 


U. 8. patents 


w ashington 


Doo't Lose Your Rights te Patent Protection. 
Before proceeding further send for our blank form 
“Evidence of Conception” to be signed and wit- 
nessed. Book, suggestions and advice free. Lan- 
caster & Allwine, 251 Ouray Bldg. Washington.D.C 

Your Idea Wanted. Patent Your Invention. 
i'll help you market it. Send for 4 free books list 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted. etc. 


advertised free. Richard B. 
ywer atent Lawyer. 4 Owen Bldg.. Washingt« 


Wanted idea—Inventors should write 
for list of “Needed Inventions": “Patent Buyers’ 
and “How to Get Your Patent”: sent free.” 

Randolph & Co.. Dept. 33, Washington. 


Inventors Send Sketch and Description of 
your Invention for Advice Regarding Patent Protec- 
tion Nocharge for this service. 20 Years F xperience 
Prompi personal service Patents we secure adver- 
Used without charge in Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine. Particulars Free. Talbert & Talbert, Patent 


Lawyers, 4290 Talbert Building. Washington, D.C 


Send for catalog. Chicago | 


“‘Good-morning.” Mr. Aster was most 
pleasant. ‘Fine oranges!” 

“Ves,” admitted Mr. Daw, and he cast 
a troubled glance at Jim Wallingford. 
“How did you come here?” 

“Little spin in the motor-boat,” ex- 
plained Mr. Wallingford suavely, and he 
smiled at Mr. Daw—-smiled broadly. ‘Do 


you own this land?” 


| 
“You might as well sit down,” returned | 


Mr. Daw most ungraciously. He was even 
ungracious to Jim; and the glance of the 
beady eyes behind the spectacles was fur- 
tive as he drew a rough table and some 
rough stools from the edge of the grove. 
He put half a dozen oranges on the table 
and sat down; and the first thing he did 
was to stamp violently on Jim’s left foot. 

“Huh!” grunted Wallingford involun- 
tarily. “‘Excellent oranges, Mr. ——” 

“Daw!” 

“Mr. Daw,” finished Wallingford, look- 
ing at his partner sidewise. “‘Do you own 
this land?” 

The orange farmer rolled an orange off 
the table, picked it up, stamped on Jim’s 
foot, and cleared his throat. 

“Well, yes.” 

“What are you asking for it?” inquired 
Mr. Aster, his eyes pinching. 

“T’m not asking anything for it.” And 
Blackie picked up one of the oranges and 
examined it minutely. It was moist and | 
bright. 

“Don’t blame you,” responded Mr. 
Aster. “Just the same, everything has its 
price, you know.” 

“Charlie, do you still want to buy an 
orange grove?” chuckled Wallingford; and 
Mr. Aster turned on him. 

“Look here, Jim,” he sharply observed: 
“Tf you know anything against this sec- 
tion, out with it!” 

‘How could I?” Wallingford stiffened 
with dignity. “‘Didn’t know the place was 
here.” 

“Good!’’ And Charlie Aster rolled an 
orange under his palm. “What I’m after 
is facts. How about the commission-house 
squeeze, Mr. Daw?” 

“They don’t know I’m here.” And the 
orange-grower twisted his mustaches in 
relief. This was a question he could an- 
swer freely. ‘‘Nobody does. This is an 
experimental farm.” 

“Have you tried to get a freight con- 
tract?” 

“There’s nothing to ship as yet.” And 
again Mr. Daw answered brightly and 
freely. ‘‘There won’t be until there are 
more oranges here.” 

“Uh-hunh.” And the pinch-eyes pinched 
nearly shut. The time to get a freight con- 
tract was before! “‘What would you con- 
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sider a reasonable price for your land, Mr. 
Daw?” 

Blackie was long in answering. 

“Tv’s not for sale.” 

“Oh, yes, you will!” suddenly flared 
Jim Wallingford, and brought his fist on 
the table with a bang. ‘‘I’ll tell you some- 
thing, Mr. Daw: Mr. Aster has a long- | 
term contract for all the freight shipped | 
out of Sant’ Anna. Huh!” This closing 
grunt was in response to a violent stamp 
delivered on his right foot by Mr. Aster. 
“And think it over, Mr. Daw,” went on 
J. Rufus, with a reproachful glance at his 
friend Charlie. “You can’t ship an 
orange without Mr. Aster says so.” And 
bis whole body quivered with pain as he 


jerked up his right foot from a second 
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stamp. “Now, Mr. Daw, will you sell?” 
His left foot that time, and a purple flush 
of agony crept into his temple. 

“No!” snapped Blackie. 

“You idiot!” growled Wallingford. 

Mr. Aster had been pondering deeply, 
with more than one troubled sidewise 
glance at Wallingford, but now he straight- 
ened. 

“‘T can make an offer, anyhow,” he sug- 
gested. “Considering the location—an 
out-of-the-way place like this, you know 
—and your hauling-distance, and the work 
that has to be done, and offsetting that 
with the success of your first experiment, 
I’d be willing to pay two hundred an acre 
for your tract. Take it or leave it.” 

Wallingford resisted the temptation to 
rub his hands together, and for a moment 
he forgot the abuse which his sand-blistered 
feet had suffered. Suddenly, he happened 
to notice the gloomy look in Mr. Daw’s 
countenance, and ferocity gleamed in 
Jim’s eye. There was a sharp crack like a 
broomstick on a fence-paling, and Blackie’s 
eyes stung with sudden moisture. 

“Oh, well, I guess you got me,” he 
mumbled. 

“T thought you two could get together.” 
Mr. Wallingford radiated the pleasure 
admissibleein a disinterested mutual friend. 
Two hundred acres at two hundred dollars 
an acre! Forty thousand dollars! Thirty- 
five thousand clear velvet! And all over 
but collecting the money! ‘“‘ Now, gentle- 
men, I suppose you’ll want me to witness 
a bill of sale right here, and— Ugh!” He 
grabbed his hair as a violent stamp de- 
scended on each foot simultaneously. 

“No,” refused Blackie Daw; “I have 
to go to town first.” 

“Not here,” amended Charlie Aster. 
“We'll wait until Mr. Daw transfers the 
deed. Here’s a hundred dollars, though, 
Mr. Daw, to bind the bargain.” And he 
shoved the bill across at Blackie. “TI got 
important business down in the city.” 

Mr. Wallingford rose and glared in both 
perplexity and anger at his two friends; 
then he limped after Charlie. 

“You could have taken a bill of sale,” 
he advised. ‘All you have to do is to 
drop in at the steamer office and get that 
freight contract in a hurry; only, don’t 
say, ‘Oranges.’” 

‘Lord, that was a nervy bluff!” whis- 
pered Charlie; then he grinned apprecia- 
tively. “It worked, though; but I wouldn’t 
tie up to a formal transfer until I get that 
freight contract. Daw might smell a rat 
= beat me to it. Then where would I 

“You're safe,” laughed Wallingford. 
“The Swallow can outrun that long-legged 
spider, I guess I’m your friend to-day.” 

“Hey!” The earnest voice of Mr. Daw; 
and Wallingford, leaving Charlie to hurry 
down to the boat with the unopened ham- 
per, limped back to Blackie. 

“What do you mean, you bone-hoofed 
mule?” he savagely exploded. ‘You 
never came so near gumming a game in 
your life! A forty-thousand drag at that!” 

“You poor lump!” returned Blackie 
sadly, The stuff’s off. Didn’t you get 
any of my letters or telegrams?” 

“How could I,” snarled Wallingford, 
“ moving as fast as I did? What’s wrong? 
Why did you hang back on this sale?” 

‘Because I don’t own the property. 

Why? T couldn’t locate the owner. Why? 
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ping up champagne. With whom? You. 
Jim, the guy that owns this land is Charlie 
C. Aster!” 


It was not until Charlie C. Aster 
emerged triumphantly from the offices of 
the steamship company, with a long-time 
contract for the exclusive freightage from 
Sant’ Anna, that Wallingford was able to 
recover from the shock of his awful blow 
and gain an inspiration. 

“Great idea!’ he suddenly burst out, 
and the gloom disappeared from his round 
pink face as if by magic. “You know 
that experimental orange grove you're 
buying from Mr. Daw——.” 

“No question about it now, Jim!” 
exulted Charlie, tapping his pocket. ‘“T’ll 
go back home and show my son-in-law 
how to buy sand.” 

“Congratulations,” chuckled Walling- 
ford. ‘‘Well, I’m going to start an experi- 
mental farm of my own. I’m going in for 
tea cultivation. I’m going to buy a tract 
of useless sandy soil, and—— 

“Say. interrupted Charlie eagerly, his 
mind habitually fixed on the main chance, 
“T still have son-in-law’s sandy soil up near 
Tullapalm, wherever that is. Let’s run up 
and see it.” 

“Give me a written guarantee it isn’t 
under water?” And Wallingford sup- 
pressed a grin. Charlie had come over. 
land from Tullapalm to view his property 
the first time, and there had been no 
orange grove on it; moreover, his mental 
map was confused. But if he should come 
over from Tullapalm now!” 

“Not an acre of it; at least, not when I 
saw it.” 

“Then it is entirely a matter of price.” 
And Wallingford slapped his old friend 
Charlie on the shoulder. ‘‘ Make it cheap 
enough, and I’ll buy it sight unseen.” 

Charlie’s eyes pinched nearly shut. 
Counting principal and interest—— 

“Fifteen dollars an acre,” he crisply 
stated, and his friend Jim took him by 
the arm. 

“We'll go right over and see to the deed.” 

Son-in-law’s two hundred acres were 
transferred five times between the owner- 
ship of Charles C. Aster and Charles C. 
Aster, two agents dropping in between 
Wallingford and Blackie Daw. Then 
there remained but one thing—to stick by 
Charlie’s elbow until that forty-thousand- 
dollar check passed through the New 
York clearing-house; and the best way 
was to go right on home with the new 
orange-grower and delay him en route with 
riotous living. 

**Not me,” refused Blackie, when he 
was profiered an urgent invitation to join 
the party and help. ‘I stick here to move 
my orange trees back to my orange grove 
behind my bungalow. And if there’s a tree 
dies, it goes on the expense account.” 


The next Wallingford story will appear 
in April Cosmopolitan. 


NoTIcE TO SUBSCRIBERS—If your copy of 
Cosmopolitan does not reach you promptly 
on the 1oth of the month, do not assume that it 
has been lost in transit. Owing to the present 
congested condition of the railways, delays in 
the operating of mail-trains are inevitable. 
Therefore, in the event of the magazine’s non- 
arrival on the roth, our subscribers are advised 
to wait a few days before writing us, for by 
that time it will probably be in their hands. 
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On the Makaloa Mat 


(Continued from page 23) 


“And it was on to Kilauea—the dream 
so near its ending; and of course we tossed 
into the pit of sea-surging lava our offer- 
ings to the fire-goddess of maile leis and of 
fish and hard poi wrapped moist in the ti 
leaves. And we continued down through 
old Puna and, in the end, came to Hilo 
by the sea. 

“Tt was the end. We had never spoken. 
It was the end recognized and unmen- 
tioned. The yacht waited. We were 
days late. Honolulu called, and the news 
was that the king had gone particularly 
pupule [insane], that there were Catholic 
and Protestant missionary-plottings, and 
that trouble with France was brewing. As 
they had landed at Kawaihae two weeks 
before with laughter and flowers and song, 
so they departed from Hilo. It was a 
merry parting, full of fun and frolic and 
a thousand last messages and reminders 
and jokes. The anchor was broken out to 
a song of farewell from Lilolilo’s singing 
boys on the quarter-deck, while we, in the 
big canoes and whale-boats, saw the first 
breeze fill the vessel’s sails and the distance 
begin to widen. 

Through all the confusion and excite- 
ment, Lilolilo, at the rail, who must say 
last farewells and quip last jokes to many, 
looked squarely down at me. On his head 
he wore my ilima lei, which I had made 
for him and placed there. And into the 
canoes, to the favored ones, they on the 
yacht began tossing their many /eis. I had 
no expectancy of hope. And yet I hoped, 
in a small, wistful way that I know did not 
show in my face, which was as proud and 
merry as any there. But Lilolilo did what 
I knew he would do, what I had known 
from the first he would do. Still looking 
me squarely and honestly in the eyes, he 
took my beautiful i/ima lei from his head 
and tore it across. I saw his lips shape, 
but not utter aloud, the single word: ‘ Pau’ 
[finish]. Still looking at me, he broke both 
parts of the /ei in two again, and tossed 
the fragments, not to me but down over- 
side into the widening water. Pau. It 
was finished.” 

For a long space, Bella’s vacant gaze 
rested on the sea horizon. Martha ven- 
tured no mere voice-expression of the sym- 
pathy that dampened her own eyes. 

“And I rode on that day, up the old, 
bad trail along the Hamakua coast,” Bella 
resumed, with a voice at first singularly 
dry and harsh. “That first day was not 
so hard. I was numb. I was too full with 
the wonder of all I had to forget to know 
that I had to forget it. I spent the night 
at Laupahoehoe. Do you know, I had 
expected a sleepless night. Instead, weary 
from the saddle, still numb, I slept the 
night through as if I had been dead. 

“But the next day, in driving wind and 
drenching rain! How it blew and poured! 
The trail was really impassable. Again and 
again our horses went down. At first, the 
cowboy uncle John had loaned me with the 
horses protested; then he followed stolidly. 
The pack-horse was abandoned at Kukui- 
haele. We almost swam up Mud Lane in 
a river of mud. At Waimea, the cowboy 
had to exchange for a fresh mount. But 
Hilo lasted through. From daybreak till 
midnight I was in the saddle, till uncle 
John, at Kilohana, took me off my horse 
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but he is the boy we love so 
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youth in ‘‘ Kidnapped,” he is 
the gallant soldier in 
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“The Boy 
Who Wouldn’t 
Grow Up!” 


I a harsh and bleak Scot winter, 

a boy with a frail body and eager 
soul longed to be a pirate and a sol- 
dier and a buccaneer. But the frail 
body would not and could not. So 
the soul that looked forth from the 
great eyes wandered over the sea and 


cliff into dangers and terrors beyond 
belief. 


The little boy grew up, but that 
eager soul never did, and it built 
itself a world of daredeviltry in which 
heroes are not made of stuff and saw- 
dust, and villains are so real that 
they terrify you in the night. 


You know that boy—the world 
called him 


Robert Louis 


NSON 
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such volumes—every page a revelation. 
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If you could see 
underneath your gums 


If you could see underneath gums 


—that bleed at tooth-brushing time 
—that hurt when hard food is chewed 


you would realize the importance 


of keeping your gums healthy 


and your teeth free from deposits. 


A constant irritation of the sensitive 
edges of the gum is the beginning of 
Pyorrhea. First, there is congestion; the 
tissues waste and recede. Gum shrinkage 
sets in and the tooth roots become ex- 
posed. The bony sockets are gradually 
destroyed; the teeth become loose and 
eventually fall out, or must be extracted. 


Your dentist will tell you that the only 
effectual way of preventing and treating 
Pyorrhea is to restore and maintain 
normal circulation of blood in the gum 
tissues—and to keep irritating sub- 
stances from coming in prolonged con- 
tact with the sensitive gum margins. 
This demands the daily use of a prepara- 
tion specially compounded for pyorrhetic 
conditions. 


Pyorrhocide Powder meets these re- 
quirements. It is widely recommended 
by leading dentists because its value is 
not a matter of claims but of proof. Since 


1908 it has been scientifically tested in 
the Pyorrhocide Clinic—the first and 
only institution devoted exclusively to 
the study of pyorrhea. 


The results of these tests (which have 
been given to the entire dental profession) 
demonstrated that Pyorrhocide Powder 
is especially effective in removing the 
mucoid deposits and the daily accretions 
which form tartar. Tartar is the princi- 
pal cause of gum irritation and pyor- 
rhea. The soothing, healing action of 
Pyorrhocide Powder helps to make soft, 
spongy gums hard and firm and to heal 
bleeding gums. It cleans and polishes 
the teeth; its superiority for general use 
as a dentifrice has been thoroughly es- 
tablished. 


A trial of Pyorrhocide Powder will show 
you why it has received the endorsement 
and confidence of the dental profession 
and of thousands of users. 


Tooth, gum and mouth health can be maintained only by co-opera- 
tion with a dentist and the regular use, twice daily, of a medivm like 
Pyorrhocide Powder compounded to meet the requirements proved 


essential by years of scientific 


Pyorrhocide Powder is 


research and clinical experience. 


Ib a dol- 


lar package contains six 


months’ supply. 


by all good drug stores and dental supply houses. 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO. INC. 


1474 BROADWAY 


We will continue to pro- 
duce, through exhaustive 
scientific research aided b) 
unlimited clinical facili- 
ties, only such a dentifrice 
as is proved most effect - 
ive in promoting toot! 

gum and mouth 


NEW YORK 


Send for Free Sample 
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send you a sample of 
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in his arms, and carried me in and routed 
the women from their beds to undress me 
and Jomi me, while he plied me with hot 
toddies and drugged me to sleep and forget- 
fulness. I know I must have babbled and 
raved. Uncle John must have guessed. 
But never to another, ‘nor even to me, did 
he ever breathe a whisper. Whatever he 
guessed he locked away in the tabu room 
of Naomi. 

“T do have fleeting memories of some 
of that day, all a broken-hearted, mad 
rage against fate—of my hair down and 
whipped, wet and stinging, about me in 
the driving rain, of endless tears of weeping 
contributed to the general deluge, of pas- 
sionate outbursts and resentments against 
a world all twisted and wrong, of beatings 
of my hands upon my saddle-pommel, of 
asperities to my Kilohana cowboy, of 
spurs into the ribs of poor, magnificent 
Hilo, with a prayer on my lips, bursting 
out from my heart, that the spurs would 
so madden him as to make him rear and 
fall on me and crush my body forever out 
of all beauty for man, or topple me off the 
trail and finish me at the foot of the pulis 
[precipices], writing ‘Pau’ at the end of 
my name as final as the shaped ‘Paw’ on 
Lilolilo’s lips when he tore across my ilima . 
lei and dropped it in the sea 

“Husband George was delayed in Hono- 
lulu. When he came back to Nahala, I 
was there waiting for him. And solemnly 
he embraced me, perfunctorily kissed my 
lips, gravely examined my tongue, decried 
my looks and state of health, and sent me 
to bed with hot stove-lids and a dosage of 
castor-oil. Like entering into the ma- 
chinery of a clock and becoming one of the 
cogs or wheels, inevitably and remorselessly 
turning round and round, so I entered back 
into the gray life of Nahala. 

“But there was no more of my drawing 
to husband George, as had been the prom- 
ise ere the Princess Lihue invited me on 
the progress and uncle John loaned me the 
horse. You see, sister Martha, nothing 
would have happened had uncle John re- 
fused me the horse. But I had known 
love, and I had known Lilolilo; and what 
chance after that had husband George to 
win from me heart of esteem or affec- 
tion? And for two years, at Nahala, I 
was a dead woman who somehow. walked 
and talked, and baked and scrubbed, and 
mended socks and saved kerosene. The 
doctors said it was the shoddy underwear 
that did for him, pursuing as always the 
high-mountain Nahala waters in the 
drenching storms of midwinter. 

“When he died, I was not sad. I had 
been sad too long already. Nor wasI glad. 
Gladness had died at Hilo when Lilolilo 
dropped my ilima lei into the sea, and my 
feet were never happy again. _Lilolilo 

passed within a month after husband 
George. I had never seen him since the 
parting at Hilo. La, la! Suitors a-many 
have I had since; but I was like uncle 
John. Mating for me was but once. Uncle 
John had his Naomi room at Kilohana. I 
have had my Lilolilo room for fifty years 
in my heart. You are the first, sister 
Martha, whom I have permitted to enter 
that room——” 

A motor swung the circle of the drive, 
and from it, across the lawn, approached 
the husband of Martha. Erect, slender, 
gray-haired, of graceful military bearing, 
Roscoe Scandwell was a member of the 
“Big Five,” which, by the interlocking ot 
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interests, determined the destinies of all 
Hawaii. Himself pure haole, New England 
born, he kissed Bella first, arms around, full- 
hearty, inthe Hawaiian way. His alert eye 
told him that there had been a woman-talk, 
and, despite the signs of all generousness of 
emotion, that all was well and placid in 
the twilight wisdom that was theirs. 

“Elsie and the younglings are coming— 
just got a wireless from their steamer,” he 
announced, after he had kissed his wife. 
“And they’ll be spending several days 
with us before they go on to Maui.” 

“T was going to put you in the rose 
room, sister Bella,’ Martha Scandwell 
planned aloud. ‘“‘But it will be better for 
her and the children and the nurses and 
everything there, so you shall have Queen 
Emma’s room.” 

“T had it last time, and I prefer it,” 
Bella said. 

Roscoe Scandwell, himself well taught 
of Hawaiian love and love-ways, erect, 
slender, dignified, between the two nobly 
proportioned women, an arm around each 
of their sumptuous waists, proceeded with 
them toward the house. 

The last Jack London story, 
The Bones of Kahekili, will appear 


in an early issue. 


Bargain-Price 
(Concluded from page 57) 


cats and surer than bolts of lightning, the 
Cantonese were on top of the Kid. They 
held him with vicious hammer-locks. 
They pulled him to his feet. 

“So you done me dirt, you yellow bum!” 
he snarled, but his face was a dirty, pale 
color, like an old lime wall. His lips were 
blue. “You ain’t going to do that on me? 
What’s the use? Give me mine.” His 
voice cracked like a faulty whistle. “T’ll 
go bughouse.” 

“You will keep him there,’”’ went the 
fluting Chinese voice, ‘‘Hong Wah and 
Sing Lu, until he goes mad.” 

‘And then let him loose?”” Hong Wah’s 
guttural tones inquired. 

“No,” Mun Sin’s voice was decisive; 
“he might get well again. Kill him.” 

The bloused figures began dragging 
the killer away. He turned and shouted 
one last appeal. Already his mouth was 
twitching; his eyes were rolling. 

“Tf you want the girl, you can have her 
for nothing!” he shouted. “You said 
‘hae treat me square and pay me for her, 

ut——’ 

“But I am paying you,” said Mun Sin. 


Morris Hoffman, fattest, greatest and 
most enthusiastic of impresarios, turned 
to the telephone. 

“Ah, Mr. Sin, you were right, sir. She’s 
the greatest in the world, I’ve handled 
them all, and I know. A great artist. 
We're getting down to work immediately. 
But, Mr. Sin——” 

‘Yes,”’ came the lisping Manchu tones. 

“She told me she was Mike Pachico’s 
girl, The one they called ‘the Killer.’ 
To make him let her go, you must have 
paid a fortune.” 

“T paid him for her—yes,” said Mun 
Sin; “but I got her from him for next to 
nothing. A bargain-price,” 

A new Donn Byrne story, 
Beulah Land, will appear in 
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Sanford Bennett at 50 


An Old Man at Fifty 
A Young Man at Seventy 


The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco 
Business Man, Who Has Solved the Problem of Prolonging Youth 


By V. O. SCHWAB 


tendant ills; external cleanliness; Rheu- 
matism; Varicose Veins in the Legs; The 
Hair; The Obese Abdomen; The Reju- 
venation of the Face, Throat and Neck; 
The Skin, and many other experience chap- 
ters of vital interest. 
DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 
“Old Age—Its Cause and Prevention,” 
with its 400 pages profusely illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, contains 
as much material as many Courses of In- 
struction selling for $25 or more. But 
you can secure a copy of this book for only 
$3. Before committing yourself in any 
way, however, the publisher will send you 
“Old Age—Its Cause and Prevention” on 
approval without deposit. Sanford Ben- 
nett’s system, as fully described and illus- 
trated in his book, increases nerve force 
and nerve energy, ben2uting every organ 
of the body—the brain included—by 
keeping the vertebre of the spinal column 
young, flexible, elastic, and in perfect 
alignment. If, after examination in your 
own home, you feel you can afford to be 
without youth and health, send the book 
back within five days and you will owe 
nothing. If you decide to keep it, send 
your check for $3. There are no strings 
to this offer. No money is required in ad- 
vance. Merely fill out and mail the coupon 
and by return post “Old Age—Its Cause 
and Prevention’ will be sent to you at once. 
MAIL. COUPON 
For having solved the prob- 
lem of prolonging youth during 
life, the world owes Sanford 
Bennett a vote of thanks. Of 
course, there are those who will 
scoff at the idea, but the real 
wise men and women among 
those who hear of Sanford Ben- 
nett, will most certainly imves- 
tigate further and at least 
acquire a knowledge of his 
methods. This the publishers 
will allow you to do without cost 
or obligation, through their 
“send no money” offer. But 
it is advisable to mail the cou- 
pon today, because this unusual 
no-risk offer is liable to be with- 
drawn any moment. Address 
DODD PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY. 601 Broad St., Suite 
1006, Newark. N. J. 


There is no longer any occasion to go 
hunting for the Spring of Eternal Youth. 
What Ponce de Leon failed to discover in 
his world-famous mission, ages ago, has 
been brought to light right here in staid 
prosaic America by Sanford Bennett, a 
San Francisco business man. He can 
prove it, too, right in his own person. At 
50 he was partially bald. Today he has a 
thick head of hair, although it is white. 
At 50 his eyes were weak. Today they 
are as strong as when he was a child. At 
50 he was a worn-out broken-down, de- 
crepit old man. Today he is in perfect 
health, a good deal of an athlete, and as 
young as the average man of 35. 

All this he has accomplished by some 
very simple and gentle exercises which he 
practices for about ten minutes before 
arising in the morning. Yes, many of the 
exercises are taken in bed, peculiar as this 
may seem. As Mr. Bennett explains, his 
case was not one of preserving health, but 
one of rejuvenating a weak, middle-aged 
body into a robust old one, and he says 
what he has accomplished anyone can 
accomplish by the application of the same 
methods, and so it would seem. All of 
which puts the Dr. Osler theory to shame. 
There isn’t room in this article to go into a 
lengthy description of Mr. Bennett’s 
methods for the restoration of youth and 
the prevention of old age. All this he 
telis himself in a book which he has writ- 
ten, entitled “Old Age—Its Cause and 
Prevention.” This book is a complete 
history of himself and his experiences, and 
contains complete instructions for those 
who wish to put his health and youth- 
building methods to their own use. It is 

a book that every man and woman who 
is desirous of remaining young after passing 
the fiftieth, sixtieth, seventieth, and as 
Mr. Bennett believes, the one hundredth 
milestone of life, should read. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS 

Some idea of the field covered by the 
author may be gained by the following 
topics: Old Age, Its Cause; How to Pre- 
vent It; The Will in Exercising; Exer- MAIL THIS TODAY NO MONEY REQUIRED 


cising in Bed—shown by fifteen pages of Dodd Publishing Company, 


illustration. Sun, Fresh Aim and Deep “Sead me Sanford Bennett's’ Book—‘* Old Age—Its Cause 

Breathing for Lung Development; ‘The Sat 

secret of Goo igestion; Dyspepsia; payment, 

How I Strengthened My Eyes; The Liver; INS 
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Do YOUR Eyes Express 
Charm and Beauty? 


Are they framed by long, silky, luxuriant 
eyelashes and well form eyebrows? Or, are 


inkind and denied you the heri- 
tage of hose *‘beauty assets’’—beautiful eye- 

‘ou will use a little 


‘Sash. Brew-Ine 


Remember the Full Name -1ts 


FION ON ASSURED OF ‘OR PRICE 
The wondertui 


MATBELL 4305-43 Grand Bivd., CHICAGO 


‘SHORTHAND 7 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Sy labic System —written w ith only nine chara acters. | 
No™ positions’ lines “‘shading’’— no “word- | 
signs’’—no “‘cold notes Speedy, practical system that can | 


be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For | 
tull descriptive matter, free. adress 


Schools, 939 Unity Baie, Chips, 
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Own Hands 
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BROS & CO. tés8 STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


Saint’s Progress 


(Continued from page 48) 


The canon seemed, with a stammer of 
words, to try to blunt the edge of that 
clear question. 

“My visit is quite informal, my dear} 
fellow; I can’t say at all. But there is) 
evidently much feeling; that is what I 
wanted you to know. You haven’t quite 
seen, I think, that———” 

Pierson raised his hand 

“T can’t talk of this.” 

The canon rose. 

“Believe me, Edward, I sympathiz< 
deeply. I felt I had to warn you.” H« 
held out his hand. ‘“Good-by, my dear 
friend; do forgive me!” And he went out. 
In the hall, an adventure befell him so 
plump and awkward that he could barely 
recite it to Mrs. Rushbourne that night. 

“Coming out from my poor friend,” he 
said, “I ran into a baby’s perambulator, 
and that young mother, whom I remem- 
ber as a little thing’”—he held his hand 
at the level of his thigh—“ arranging it for 
going out. It startled me; and I fear I 
asked foolishly, ‘Is it a boy?’ The poor 
young thing looked up at me. She has 
very large eyes, quite beautiful, strange 
eyes. ‘Have you been speaking to daddy 
about me?’ ‘My dear young lady,’ I said, 
‘I’m such an old friend, you see. You 
must forgive me.’ And then she said, 
‘Are they going to ask him to resign?’ 
‘That depends on you,’ I said. Why do 
I say these things, Charlotte? I ought 
simply to have held my tongue. Poor 


young thing—so very young! And the 
little baby!” - 

“She has brought it on herself, Alec,” 
Mrs. Rushbourne replied. 


Vil 


THE moment his visitor had vanished, 
Pierson paced up and down the study 
with anger rising in his heart. His daugh- 
ter or his parish! The old saw, ‘‘An Eng- 
lishman’s house is his castle,” was being 
attacked within him. Must he not, then, 
harbor his own daughter, and help her by 
candid atonement to regain her inward 
strength and peace? Was he not thereby 
acting as a true Christian, in by far the 
hardest course he and she could pursue? 
To go back on that decision and imperil 
his daughter’s spirit, or else resign his 
parish—the alternatives were brutal! This 
was the center of his world, the only spot 
where so lonely a man couid hope to feel 
even the semblance of home; a thousand 
little threads tethered him to his church, 
his parishioners, and this house—for to 
live on here, if he gave up his church, was 
out of the question. But his chief feeling 
was a bewildered anger that, for doing 
what seemed to him his duty, he should 
be attacked by his parishioners. 

A passion of desire to know what they 
really thought and felt—these parishion- 
ers of his, whom he had befriended, and 
for whom he had worked so long—beset 
him new, and he went out. But the 
absurdity of his quest struck him before 
he had gone the length of the square. One 
could not go to people and say, “‘Stand 
and deliver me your inmost judgments.” 
And suddenly he was aware of how far 
away he really was from them. Through 


all his ministrations had he ever come to 


What to do for Bunions 


ant to F pers nearest shoe or Department 
Store and get Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer. 
a be quickly and easily applied. Fits 


snugly, relieves pain, reduces unsight ly ens 
J 


preserves shape of 
ole, tell the ang dealer about it and he 
show you how 


Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


relieve and correct such foot ailments as 
weak or broken down arches, callouses, 
painful heels, corns, weak ankles and other 
abnormal conditions. 
oe an epartment Stores sell these 
appliances and have foot experts who scien- 
tifically fit them. These men have studied 
actipedics—the science ef giving foot com- 
fort. ese stores deserve your patronage, 
Booklet Free. 
| ‘eet one eir De. Wm. M. 
el The Scholl Mfg. Co. 
4 Dept. C-1, 213 W. Schiller St. 


Samuel Merwin’s 


famous Henry Calverly stories appeared 
serially in Cosmopolitan where you 
enjoyed them if youread them. They 
are now in < form, two beautifully 
bound and illustrated volumes entitled 


Temperamental Henry, 
Henry is Twenty 


They are novels of importance and 
worthy of preservation. To be found 
wherever books are sold Price $1.50 
each, or mailed postpaid by the publisher. 


THE BOBBS - MERRILL COMPANY 
Conrad Square, Indianapolis, Indiana 


can be beautiful 
1f you only wish 


Youth, beauty and charm are yours if you will 
devote a few minutes a day to massaging.This 
massager removes pimples, blackheads, giness 

around the eyes, sagging , muscles, double ete., 
Improves your complexion and makes the skin soft 
and clear. Helps to develop the bust, neck, arms, 

ete. This massager requires no electricity. The veo. 
y uum doesall the work. Can be 


men. Price $5. Vostpaid. Results and 

satixfaction guaranteed,or money 

cheerfully refunded. Send for 

ree booklet**Hints to Beauty.” 

Nelson 
10 DAYS — 5th Ave. 

FREE TRIAL  N. Y. City 
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Genuine, visible writing Un- 
derwoods—rebuilt in our fac- 
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Days’ Free Trial. Write. 
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“Young menshouldstudy 
business thoroly. As to 
opportunities, there are ten 
today where there was one 
sixty years ago.” 

—JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


“The Captains of Indus- 
try in America are not 
seeking money; they are 
looking for brains—special- 
ized brains.” 

—CHAS. M. SCHWAB 


Put Yourself Ina Bigger Job 


“Since _ taking course with 
Extension University my 
ing capacity increased 
per cent.” H.S. 
“Your course has benefited me so 


much that it netted me a 600 per cent 
profit in a year.’ ss 

“Salary increased 288 per cent with- 
in a year from enrollment.” L. C. R. 

“Returns in 6 months were 10 times 
the cost of the course.” F. 3 

“Salary raised 200 per cent after 
taking LaSalle Course in Higher 
Accounting.” F. B. H. 

“Have received additional remun- 
eration enough to cover cost of six 
courses. Am now Business ager 
of a corporation with assets of over 
$4,000,000." W. M.C. 

“Am now one of the officials of aad 
company with inc salary be- 
cause I am able to present statements 
to our directors, showing the truecon- 
dition of affairs at any time.” C. A. E. 

““Have been advanced five positions 
since taking LaSalle Course.” H.C. L. 

“Since taking the LaSalle Course I 
have increased nearly 300 
per cent.” E. J.M 

“Have successfully passed bar ex- 
amination.” G. L. B 

“Have received three raises and am 
to get a 10 per cent bonus = pene 
every three months.” 

“In less than a a. s time my 
training is paying the handsome pro- 
fit of 57 per cent a month.”” G. M. R. 

“Have tried cases with some of the 
here and lost but one.” 

“Salary has been increased 185 per 
cent.’ H. E. B. 

“Am drawing 100 per cent more 
salary than six months ago.”’ A.R.D. 

“Have had salary increase of 150% 
from studying your course.” C. P.M. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The call for specialized brains in business is more insistent than ever. 


for men who know how to put efficiency and organization into oe work ae who can also ast and Trost the =a nt 


others now offer experts the greatest oppor ies in 


from thirty-five hundred to ten 


story. 
thousand dollars and even larger are ready now for proficient Business Managers, Expert Accountants, Auditors, one. 


Experts, Cost Accountants, 


+, 


trollers, Bank 
Cor 


Sales Managers, Traffic Managers, Interstate 


ilable for the positions to be filled. 


8. ere are not enough 

copervensty, 
‘ou know the 
of 


This is your bt 
can step into it. 
mere routine work. 


more than these 
the job-hunting class and draw 


t men 

The day that you can show that you can handle the work of one of these positions, you 

You know what = 


is and what ee now for men who can do 
and get out of the smal! place—be above 


Train By Mail—Now 


which makes promotion certain in by mail in your 
spare time under the direction of the LaSalle experts. 
only a little each month if you wish. These experts will 
give you precisely the training for which Business pays 
the large salaries. It will be intensely practical training. 
It will give you a completeness of information you cannot 
in years of daily experience alone—and yet by the 
le <Zhension method you can master the course in 
months. You will be trained by men who will hand on to 


accumulated experience of many experts and 
= you at every step. 

Your enrollment brings not only this higher training 
but the privileges of our Consulting Service—which en- 
title you to the free advice of our experts on any special 
business — at any time. 

n the margin of this page what this training has 

done for others. The only advantage these men have a 
= is their “‘specialized brains’’ gained by os train 
‘ou can easily and quickly parallel their if you 


La Salle Members With Large Giandesiion- 


Step into the offices of almost any of our largest cor- 
tions and you will find LaSalle members in respons- 


ble positions. Here are a few of these big corporations 


which have employed from 150 to more than 1000: 


Pennsylvania R. R. 1011 Armour & ae apd 207 
American Telegraph Chicago & N. W. 414 

& Telephone Company 267 Ford Motor 148 
U. 8. Steel Corporation 250 Swift & Company. . 200 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 578 Standard Oil Company 193 


Among the numerous firms and corporations employ- 
ing 50 to 100 or more LaSalle men are the the following: 
Western Electric Company Wells Fargo Express Co. 


International Harvester Co. —— Tire and Rubber 
B. F. Goodrich Comp 

and every important railroad we. inthe United States. 

More than 150,000 men in active busi life ludii 

a large number of corporation officials have been enrolled 
and are reaping the benefits of LaSalle training and ser- 
vice. Over 20,000 now enroll annually. The le organ- 
ization consists of 800 people, including a staff of 300 
business experts, professional men, text writers, special 
lecture stacey instructors and assistants. LaSalle trained 
men positions os be found through- 
out the entire ‘English world, 


Send the Coupon 


Find out about this LaSalle training for advancement. Learn how ae ean easily acquire the knowledge which will - 
make you worth a higher salary. Mail the coupon and we will send full information about the course, the moderate fee 


and the easy terms. 
Years’ Promotion In One”’,—a 


No cost ond no obligation upon you for asking this. We will also send our valuable book “Ten 
k of which a prominent Chicago executive said “Get a copy, even if it costs you $5.” 
Your copy is free—ready for you now. Send for it and see how the men who testify to their LaSa 
training got their start by mailing the coupons cut from our adv its. 


success through He 
They were willing to be shown the way to 


opportunity just as we will show you. Send the coupon today. 


‘‘The Worlds’ Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 355-R 


Chicago, Illinois 
Send me free ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” also ata and particulars regarding 


course and service in the department I have marked with an 


"Oficial, Managers 
Training for 
Sales and Executi positions in 


BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 


(New: positions 
Hi Corres Super- 
visors of Correspondence, Mails Sales 


as ouse 


Letter Executives; and in the hand- 


collections, sales 


ling of all special a 
r in which expert letter- 


OF ACCOUNTANCY: NTERSTATE AND 
Training for positions as Auditors, RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 
ptrollers, Certified Public Training fer, poqitions as Railroad 
Accountants Accountants, etc. and Indus’ Managers, 
perts, 


AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in BUSINESS ENGLISH: 


ks and Financial Institutions, positions 
ents 


Tellers, Cashiers, Trust Officers, COMMERCIAL araaee: 
Financial Managers, etc. and Copy Writers. Training for positions as a 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: Correspondent "with  Spanish-speak- 


Training in the art of orceful, ing countries. 
effective speech — Ministers, Sales [OBZPERT 8 BOOKKEEPING: 
men, 


Diiratning fo for admission to Bar and 
Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, a for position of Head Book- 


tions 
ing legally’ trained men. 
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is danger in 
tender eu 


O preserve 
teeth 


toothpaste is furile. 

_ must first care for 
the gums, on which 
tooth health depends. 

How many _ people 
think of this? Yet four 
out people over 
forty suffer from gum- 
decay, or Pyorrhea 
(Riggs’ Disease) . 

At first the gums be- 
come tender, though 
actual gum - shrinkage 
is imperceptible. But 
in time receding gums 
will surely loosen 
your teeth, 
only a dentist can save 
them. tender, 
bleeding gums of 
Pyorrhea also act as 
so many doorways 
for disease germs to 
enter the system — 
infecting joints or ton- 
sils—or causing other 
ailments. 

Forhan’s (For the 
Gums) prevents Pyor- 
rhea, if used in ume 
and used consistent- 
ly. This means 
that prevents gum- 
shrinkage, gum-ten- 
gum-bleed- 

So, automati- 

Forhan’s pre- 
vents tooth loosen- 
ing. 

Brush your teeth 
with it. ht scienti 
cally cleans the teeth 
—keeps them white 
from 
tartar. 

If gum- shrinkage 
has already set ~ 
start using Forhan’ 
and consult a 
tist immediately for 
treatment. 


30c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 
FORHAN CO. 

200 6th Ave.,N.Y 


Easiest Way, 


To Become 


Learn at Home! fcr 
and 32 Lesson Pag: oases 


wecan teach you By mail to ‘ounded 20 
years ago by Perkins. of successful! students. 
Earn $is to $30 per Week. 
Unusual social advan 5 while learni: Spare time 

study on iy. Fastest a - Most Economical way to Nursing. 

Free Diplomas given deg Schori 

Dep 68. Mic! 


Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer — Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves —“Scien- 
tifically Silent” Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A bigh grede piece of furni- 


tute surpassing anything 
tempted for GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease action, and ebsolute 
Waite NOW 
For « DESCRIPTIVE 
DEALER'S Names. 

COMBINATION PROOUCTS CO. 
183 Tower Bidg. Chicago, 


aduates 
$15 to $25 a Work 
F YOU cannot spend three 
years in hospital or are part 
hospital age limit, send na 
and address on postcard 
book explaining the C. S. N. 
Home-Practice Method of study- 
ing trained nursing. State age. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
387 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 


know their hearts? And now, in this dire 
necessity for knowledge, there seemed no 
way of getting it. He went at random 
into a stationer’s shop; the shopman sang 
bass in his choir. They had met Sun- 
day after Sunday for the last seven years. 
But when, with this itch for intimate 
knowledge on him, he saw the man be- 
hind the counter, it was as if he looked 
on him for the first time. The Russian 
proverb, “The heart of another is a dark 
forest,”’ flashed into his mind while he said, 

“Well, Hodson, what news of your 
son?” 

“Nothing more, Mr. Pierson, thank 
you, sir; nothing more at present.” 

And it seemed to Pierson, gazing at the 
man’s face clothed in a short, grizzling 
beard cut rather like his own, that he 
must be thinking, ““Ah, but what news 
of your daughter?” No one would ever 
tell him to his face what he was thinking. 
And, buying two pencils, he went out. On 
the other side of the road was a bird-fan- 
cier’s shop, kept by a woman whose hus- 
band had been taken for the army. She 
was not friendly toward him, for it was 
known to her that he had expostulated 
with her husband for keeping larks and 
other wild birds. And quite deliberately 
he crossed the road and stood looking in 
at the window, with the morbid hope 
that from this unfriendly one he might 
hear truth. She was in her shop and came 
to the door. 

“Have you any news of your husband, 
Mrs. Cherry?” 

“No, Mr. Pierson; I’ve not—not this 
week.” 

“‘He hasn’t gone out yet?” 

““No, Mr. Pierson; ’e ’as not.” 

There was no expression on her face— 
perfectly blank it was.. Pierson had a 
mad longing to say: ‘For God’s sake, 
woman, speak out what’s in your mind; 
tell me what you think of me and my 
daughter. Never mind my cloth.” But 
he could no more say it than the woman 
could tell him what was in her mind. And 
with a ‘‘Good-morning,” he passed on. 
No man or woman would tell him any- 
thing, unless, perhaps, they were drunk. 
He came to a public house, and for a 
moment even hesitated before it, but the 
thought of insult aimed at Noel stopped 
him, and he passed that, too. And then 
reality made itself known to him. Though 
he had come out to hear what they were 
thinking, he did not really want to hear 
it, could not endure it if he did. He had 
been too long immune from criticism, too 
long in the position of one who may tell 
others what he thinks of them. 

And standing there in the eneuied 
street, he was attacked by that longing for 
the country which had always come on him 
when he was hard pressed. He looked at 
his memoranda. By stupendous luck, it 
was almost a blank day. An‘omnibus passed 
close by which would take him far out. He 
climbed on to it, and traveled as far as Hen- 
don, then, gettingrdown, set forth on foot. 
It was bright and hot, and the May-blossom 
in full foam. He walked fast along the 
perfectly straight road till he came to the 


top of Elstree Hill. There, for a few 
|moments, he stood gazing at the school- 
jchapel, the cricket fields, the wide land 
beyond. All was very quiet, for it was 
lunch-time. A horse was tethered there, 
and a strolling cat, as though struck by 
ithe tall, black incongruity of his figure, 
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paused in her progress, then, slithering 
under the wicket- -gate, arched her back 
and rubbed herself against his leg, crink- 
ling and waving the tip of her tail. Pierson 
bent down and stroked the creature’s 
head; but, uttering a faint ‘‘miaou,” the 
cat stepped daintily across the road. 
Pierson, too, stepped on, past the village, 
and down over a stile into a field- -path. 
At the edge of the young clover, under a 
bank of hawthorn, he lay down on his 
back, with his hat beside him and his arms 
crossed over his chest. 

The scent of the May-blossom borne 
down by the sunshine, drenched his senses: 
he closed his eyes, and, at once, as if 
resenting his momentary escape, his mind 
resumed debate with startling intensity. 
This matter went to the very well-springs, 
had a terrible and secret significance. If 
to act as conscience bade him rendered 
him unfit to keep his parish, all was built 
on sand, had no deep reality, was but 
rooted in convention. Charity, and the 
forgiveness of sins honestly atoned for— 
what became of them? Either he was 
wrong to have espoused for her straight- 
forward confession and atonement, or they 
were wrong in chasing him from that 
espousal. There would be no making 
those extremes to meet. But if he were 
wrong, having done the hardest thing 
already—where could he turn? His 
Church stood bankrupt of ideals. He felt 
as if pushed over the edge of the world, 
with feet on space, and head in some 
blinding cloud. 

“T cannot have been wrong,” he 
thought; ‘‘any other course was so much 
easier. I sacrificed my pride and my poor 
girl’s pride. I would have loved to let her 
run away. If for this we are to be stoned 
and cast forth, what living force is there 
in the religion I have loved; what does it 
all come to? Have I served a sham? I 
cannot and will not believe it. Something 
is wrong with me, something is wrong— 
but where?” 

He rolled over, lay on his face, and 
prayed. He prayed for guidance and de- 
liverance from the gusts of anger which 
kept sweeping over him, even more for re- 
lief from the feeling of personal outrage, of 
the unfairness of this thing. He had 
striven to be loyal to what he thought the 
right, had sacrificed all his sensitiveness, 
all his secret, fastidious pride in his child 
and himself. For that he was to be thrown 
out! Whether from prayer or from the 
scent and feel of the clover, he found pres- 
ently a certain rest. Away in the distance 
he could see the spire of Harrow church. 
The Church! No! She was not, could 
not be, at fault. The fault was in himself. 
“T am unpractical,” he thought. ‘‘It is so, 
I know. Agnes used to say so.” 

There were lambs in the next field; he 
watched their gambolings, and his heart 
relaxed. Brushing the clover-dust off his 
black clothes, he began to retrace his steps. 
The boys were playing cricket now, and 
he stood a few minutes watching them. 
He had not seen cricket played since the 
war began; it seemed almost other- 
worldly, with the click of the bats and the 
shrill young voices, under the distant 
drone of that sky-hornet threshing along 
to Hendon. A boy made a good leg-hit. 
“Well played!” he called. Then, sud- 
denly conscious of his own incongruity 
and strangeness in that green spot, he 
turned away on the road back to London. 
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Why the Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction Insures 
a Superior Phonograph 


Reason No. 1] The Brunswick Method 


of Reproduction includes 
the Ultona, a new conception in playing. The 
Ultona consists of an arrangement of the several 
necessary reproducing diaphragms upon one tone 
arm. This is an all-in-one arrangement, with no 
attachments—nothing to take off or put on. 

At a turn of the hand, the Ultona is adapted to 
play any type of record. The proper diaphragm is 
presented, the exact weight, the precise needle. Thus 
the requirements of each type of record are met. 

So each record, whatever make, is played exactly 
as it should be. The Ultona demands no sacrifice 
in tone, as attachments often do. 

The Brunswick owner can choose records with- 
out regard to make. Every singer, every band, 
every musician, every selection may now be played 
at its best on the one phonograph. 


~ 


Reason No. 2 Equal in importance to 


reproduction is tone am- 
plification. The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion also includes a new idea in acoustics —The 
Brunswick Amplifier. 
- Old-time ideas were at variance. Some makers 
still cling to metal construction. Others use a com- 
bination of wood and metal — a wooden horn and 
a metal casting as the “throat.” But the Brunswick 
Amplifier is oval in shape, and built entirely of wood, 
like a fine violin. It is molded of rare holly-wood. 

Sound waves require uniform amplification to 
reach their fullness. You will note that The Bruns- 
wick tone is richer and more natural. Strident, 
metallic notes are absent. 

Make comparison. Let your ear decide. Try to find 
an equal to Brunswick tone. You are bound to end 
such a search at a Brunswick Shop, where every 
opportunity will be given you to decide for yourself. 

Hear this remarkable instrument before vou 
decide. And you'll avoid regrets. 


The 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
Branch Houses in Principal Cored 


Cities of United States, Musical Merchandise Selec Co. 
ities nite: 
Mexico and Canada Excelsior Life Bids. Toronto 
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For 
Motor Cars 


Chase Mohair Veivets. 


FASE 
MOHAIR VELVETS 


Made by Sanford Mills 

The ultimate beauty and distinction in closed-car interiors results when one uses 

Chase Mohair Velvets. They meet every requirement — all wear comes directly 
on the top ends of the fibres, affording long service — no wearing out in spots 

—a comfortable riding surface — no sliding or slipping. 2 

Nothing adds more to the beauty of a dosed car than a tastefully upholstered ll 

interior, and no other upholstery fabric combines rich, decorative appearance ae 

with remarkable wearing qualities to such an extent as the famous, genuine 


FOR FURNITURE. Where furniture is dedicated © 
to real use and real wear, it should be covered with Chase 
Mohair Velvets — the luxurious upholstery material. 


Ask for samples at your interior decorator or upholsterer. - 
If he cannot supply you send us his name and address, 
and we will furnish samples. 


L. Cc. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


| hand, he waited till she was gone. 
_ head was going round, and he sat down on 


For 
Furniture 


CHICAGO BAN FRANCISCO 


Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 
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Engel 


Use them mount ‘all kodak 
in albums 


lack, and red paper. 
on of ictures, then wet and 
‘Quick ‘ASY-ART. ARTISTIC. 
supply, drug and stet’ zs stores 
B ples from Engel Mtg. Co 


“Qe no fuss. At to 
10¢ brings fall pkg. 
6B 1456 Leland, CHICAGO 


If you are earning less than 


$50.00 PER WEEK 
and like to draw—you should study 


Leading Art Managers—the men who 
know —recommend us and employ our 
tudents. We will to ae 
successful—Learn in your me 
our resident chool—Day 
Write for FREE illo iustrated catalog 
COMMERC 


IAL ART 
710 116 So Michigan Ave. 


Every Diamond 


SEND NO MONEY. Any Diamond Hi 
CR DI shipped for inspection, charges pre= 
— Examine carefully—if satis- 

ed pay 1-5 and keep it—balance 10% 


monthly, ff unsatisfactory, return our expense. DON’T PAY 
A CENT onless_ you're gure Lyon Diemends are SUPERIOR 
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To resign, to await events, to send Noel 
away—of those three courses, the last 
alone seemed impossible. ‘Am I really 
so far from them,” he thought, “that they 
can wish me to go—for this? If so, I had 
better go. It will be just another failure. 
But I won’t believe it yet; I can’t believe 

He did not reach home till six, having 
eaten nothing since breakfast. Intending 
to have a bath and lie down till dinner, he 
went up-stairs. 

Unwonted silence reigned. He tapped 
on the nursery door. It was deserted. He 
passed through to Noel’s room; but that, 
too, wasempty. The wardrobe stood open 
as if it had been hastily ransacked, and 
her dressing-table was bare. In alarm, he 
went to the bell and pulled it sharply. 
The old-fashioned ring of it jingled out 
far below. The parlor-maid came up. 

“Where are Miss Noel and Nurse, 
Susan?” 

“T didn’t know you were in, sir. Miss 
Noel left me this note to give you. They 

Pierson stopped her with his hand. 

“Thank you, Susan; get me some tea, 
please.” With the note unopened in his 
His 


the side of Noel’s bed to read. 


Daruinc Dappy: 

The man who came this morning told me of 
what is going to happen. I simply won’t have 
it. I’m sending Nurse and baby down to Kes- 
trel at once, and going to Leila’s for the night 
until I’ve made up my mind what to do. I 
knew it was a mistake my coming back. I 
don’t care what happens to me, but I won’t 
have you hurt. I think it’s hateful of people 
to try and injure you for my fault. I’ve had 
to borrow money from Susan—six pounds. 
Oh, daddy dear, forgive me! 

Your loving, 
NOLLIE. 


He read it with unutterable relief; at 
all events, he knew where she was—poor, 
wilful, rushing, loving-hearted child, knew 
where she was, and could get at’ her. 
After his bath and some tea, he would go 
to Leila’s and bring her back. Poor little 
Nollie, thinking that by just leaving his 
house she could settle this deep matter! 
He did not hurry, feeling decidedly ex- 
hausted, and it was nearly eight before 
he set out, leaving a message for Gratian, 
who did not, as a rule, come in from her 
hospital till past nine. 

The day was still glowing, and now, in the 
cool of evening, his refreshed senses soaked 
up its beauty. “God has so made this 
world,” he thought, “that, no matter what 
our struggles and sufferings, it’s ever a 
joy to live when the sun shines or the 
moon is bright or the night starry. Even 
we can’t spoil it.” In Regent’s Park, the 
lilacs and laburnums were still in bloom, 
though June had come, and he gazed at 
them in passing as a lover might at his 
lady. His conscience pricked him sud- 
denly. Mrs. Mitchett and the dark- 
eyed girl she had brought to him on New 
Year’s eve, the night he had learned of 
his own ‘daughter’ s tragedy—he had 
never thought of them since! How had 
that poor girl fared? He had been too 
impatient of her impenetrable mood. 
What did he know of the hearts of others, 
when he did not even know his own, could 
not rule his feelings of anger and revolt, 
had not guided his own daughter into the 
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““T am penalized if ever 
one comes back’’ 


Uniform Tires Mean 
“Second Bests” 


Long-Distance Millers Not Only Look, But Wear Alike 


E do not claim that no tires equal the Miller. Other makers 
build some tires as good. But how can the buyer tell those 
“lucky’’ casings from thousands of lesser ones that look 

identical? The greatest problem a manufacturer faces is how to 


build all his tires like his best ones. 


This we have solved. And the reason each Miller wears 
like its brother is much discussed. Here are the facts: 


Uniform Workmanship 


Any maker who pays the price can 
get the same super-quality of raw 
materials. Also the same machinery, 
for machines are standard, too. 

But uniform mileage is governed by 
uniform workmanship and must be as 
long as tires contain handwork. If the 
workmanship varies, the mileage is 
bound to vary. 

That’s why we took a mark that was 
set by champions and trained other tire 
builders to this single standard. Each 
builder signs every tire he makes. If ever 
one comes back his score is penalized. 

This method, tested now three years, 
has proved to be the mileage solution. 


Always a Shortage 


The result is a new class of long- 
distance tires—tires that wear the same 
under like conditions. Not occasionally 
some that give exceptional service, but 
more than 99 in 100. 

It takes much time to train uniform 
builders. Hence to make the best tires 
we had to forsake all thought of mak- 
ing the most. 

So to get these remarkable long-dis- 
tance Millers—the buoyant Cord or the 
sturdy fabric type—be sure to go to the 
authorized Miller dealer or write for his 
name. 


To Dealers in Open Territory: 
Write for Attractive Proposition 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes— 
the Team- Mates of Uniform Tires (221) 


GEARED-TO-THE RO 
_ UNIFORM MILEAG 
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| DODGE BROTHERS 
BUSINESS CAR 


; Any Business Car owner will 
. tell you that his repair costs 
are hardly worth mentioning 


This fact plus the all-around re- 
liability of the car explains its 
great popularity with business men 


The haulage cost is unusually low 


Dooce BrRotTHers, Detroit 


You Can Earn 


TH 
DO Monro. 


MACHINE 


rience. Open a Tire 


rollin. Business grows fast. 


manufacturer, 


715 Capitol Ave. 


e $3,000 a year and 
more to _— You need no ex- 


Repair 
Ehop with Haywood Equipment. I+ Let th the omonez 


Eve auto sold means more 
tires vA mend. Demand for your 
“4 work ahead of supply. 


_ SEND oe 
? able guide to riches an 
postal 


HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
tadianapelis, 


2 I Am “Cash Woven” 


Aad Can Be Sewn on All the Family linen 
Marking ink looks un- 

ightly on wearing ap’ 
and household our 
can be in red, 


black, or 

fast colors) “into fine 
A ta Indispensable for the 
housewife, school children and 
traveling man 

Your individual orders filled in 

a week t our dealer or write 
us direct tor. samples of woven 
hames, trimmings, frillings, etc., 
and order blanks. Ful) names in 
_ color 85e fer 8 doz., $1.25 for 6 

» $2.00 for 12 dez. 


, Conn. 
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waters of safety? And Leila! Had he not 


been too censorious in thought? How 
powerful, how strange was this instinct of 
sex, which hovered and swooped on lives, 
seized them, bore them away, then 
dropped them exhausted and defenseless! 
Some munition-wagons, painted their 
dull gray, lumbered past, driven by sun- 
burned youths in drab. Life-force, death- 
force—was it all one; the great, unknow- 
able momentum from which there was but 
the one escape—in the arms of their heav- 
enly Father? Blake’s little old stanza 
came into his mind: 


And we are put on earth a little space, 
That we may learn to bear the beams of 


ove; 
And these black bodies and this sunburned face 
Are but a cloud and like a shady grove. 


For when our souls have learned the heat to 


ar, 
The cloud will vanish; we shall hear His 
voice, 
Siying, ‘‘Come out from the grove, my love 
‘and care, 
And round my golden tent like lambs re- 
joice!” 


“Learned the heat to bear!” Those 
lambs he had watched in a field that after- 
noon, their sudden little leaps and rushes, 
their funny, quivering, wriggling tails, 
their tiny, nuzzling black snouts—what 
little miracles of careless joy among the 
meadow-flowers! Lambs, and flowers, and 
sunlight! Famine, lust, and the great 
gray guns! A maze,a wilderness; and, but 
for faith, what issue, what path for man 
to take which did not keep him wandering 
hopeless in its thicket? ‘God preserve 
our faith in love, in charity, and the life 
to come!” he thought. 


2 


The church clock was striking nine when 
he reached Leila’s flat, went up, and 
knocked. Sounds from a piano ceased; 
the door was opened by Noel. Y 

She recoiled when she saw who it was, 
and said: 

“Why did you come, daddy? 
much better not.” 

“Are you alone here?” 

“Ves; Leila gave me her key. She has 
to be at the hospital till ten to-night.” 

“You must come home with me, my 
dear.” 

Noel closed the piano and sat down on 
the divan. Her face had the same expres- 
sion as when he had told her that she 
could not marry Cyril Morland.» 

“Come, Nollie,” he said; “don’t be 
unreasonable. We must see this through 


It was 


“My dear, that’s childish! Do you 
think the mere accident of your being or 
not being at home can affect my decision 
as to what my duty is?” 

“Ves; it’s my being there that matters. 
Those people don’t care, so long as it isn’t 
an open scandal.” 

“Nollie!” 

“But it is so, daddy. Of course it’s so, 
and you know it! If I’m away, they’ll 
just pity you for having a bad daughter. 
And quite right, too. I am a bad daugh- 


Pierson smiled. 
“Just like when you were a tiny.” 
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CHICAGO OPERA STARS HEAR CICCOLINI 


TEST EDISON'S $3,000,000.00 PHONOGRAPH 


UIDO CICCOLINI scored a great triumph 
as Alfredo in “Traviata” at the opening 
performance of the Chicago Opera season. Scarcely 
less happy than he, over his success, were Carolina 
Lazzari, leading contralto, and Virgilio Lazzari, the 
brilliant basso, of the world famed Chicago Opera 
Association. To them, on the following day, 
Ciccolini said: “Last night two thousand people 
heard me on the stage of the Auditorium. Every 
day two hundred thousand hear me on the New 
Edison. It is the same voice—listen and tell me 
if you observe even the slightest difference.” 
As shown in the photograph, Ciccolini stood 


beside the New Edison and sang for his friends in 
comparison with its Re-Creation of his voice. 
Their critical ears could discover no quality in 
Ciccolini’s wonderful voice that was not also 
present in the Re-Crearion. 

Similar tests have been made by thirty different 
artists before audiences aggregating two million 
people. The results of these astounding com- 
parisons are described in the news columns of 
America’s principal newspapers. May we send 
you the booklet “What the Critics Say” ? 

Mr. Edison spent more than three million dollars 
in research work to develop 


The NEW EDISON 


‘*The Phonograph with a Soul” 


He did this so that you may have in your own home all the ear can give you of the art of the world’s 
greatest artists. You owe it to the music loving side of your nature to hear this wonderful instrument. 


Let us send you a complimentary copy of 
our musical magazine “Along Broadway.” 


THOMA 


EDISON, 


ORANGE, N. 
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Why 
Did She Come 
to Him? 


She had 
risked all 
—reputation—social posi- 
tion—everything! She had 
wrecked another man’s life for her 
husband’s career. Yet, in the dark 
hours of the night, on the very eve of 
the triumph of all her plans, she went 
to the man she had so cruelly wronged, 
and to him she poured out a strange story. 
Was it madness, or— 

No writer eser could get more thrills 
into a single page than 


E. Phillips 
OPPENH EI M 


Sharp as a flash of lightning comes the play of wit— 
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“T wish I were a tiny again, or ten years 
older. It’s this half-age— But I’m not 
coming back with you, daddy; so it’s no 
good.” 

Pierson sat down beside her. 

“T’ve been thinking this over all day,” 
he said quietly. ‘‘ Perhaps in my pride I 
made a mistake when I first knew of your 
trouble. Perhaps I ought to have accepted 
the consequences of my failure then, and 
have given up and taken you away at 
once. After all, if a man is not fit to have 
the care of souls, he should have the grace 
to know it.” 

“But you are fit!’ cried Noel passion- 
ately. “Daddy, you are fit!” 

“I’m afraid not. There is something 
wanting in me—I don’t know exactly what, 
but something very wanting.” 

“There isn’t! It’s only that you’re too 
good—that’s why!” 

Pierson shook his head. 

“Don’t, Nollie.” 

“T will!” cried Noel. “You’re too gen- 
tle, and you’re too good. You’re chari- 
table, and you’re simple, and you believe 
in another world—that’s what’s the matter 
with you, daddy. Do you think they do, 
those people who want to chase us out? 
They don’t even begin to believe, what- 
ever they say or think. I hate them, and 
sometimes I hate the Church—either it’s 
hard and narrow, or else it’s worldly.” 
She stopped at the expression on her 
father’s face, the most strange look of 
pain and horror, as if an unspoken treach- 
ery of his own had been dragged forth for 
his inspection. 

“You're talking wildly,” he said, but his 
lips were trembling. ‘You mustn’t say 
things like that; they’re blasphemous and 
wicked.” 

Noel bit her lips, sitting very stiff and 
still, with her fair, cropped head against a 
high blue cushion. Then she burst out 
again. 

“You’ve slaved for those people years 
and years, and you’ve had no pleasure and 
you’ve had no love; and they wouldn’t 
care that if you broke your heart. They 
don’t care for anything, so long as it all 
seems proper. Daddy, if you let them 
hurt you, I won’t forgive you!” 

“ And what if you hurt me now, Nollie?” 

Noel seized his hand and pressed it to 
her warm cheek. 

“Oh, no! Oh, no! I don’t—I won’t! 
Not again. I’ve done that already.” 

“Very well, my dear; then come home 
with me, and we’ll see what’s best to be 
done. It can’t be settled by running away.” 

Noel dropped his hand. 

“No. Twice I’ve done what you 
wanted, and it’s been a mistake. If I 
hadn’t gone to church on Sunday to please 
you, perhaps it would never have come to 
this. You don’t see things, daddy. I 
could tell, though I was sitting right in 
front. I knew what their faces were like, 
and what they were thinking.” 

“One must do right, Nollie, and not 
mind.” 

“Ves; but what is right? It’s not right 
for me to hurt you, and I’m not going to.” 

Pierson understood all at once that it 
was useless to try and move her. 

“What are you going to do, then?” 

“T suppose I shall go to Kestrel to- 
morrow. Auntie will have me, I know. 
I shall talk to Leila.” 
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“Whatever you do, promise to let me 
know.’ 

Noel nodded. 

“Daddy, you look awfully, ental] 
tired. I’m going to give you some medi- 
cine.” She went to a little three-cornered 
and bent down. 

Medicine! The medicine he wanted was 
not for the body. The knowledge of what ' 
his duty was—that alone could heal him! 

The loud popping of a cork roused him. 

“What are you doing, Nollie?” 

Noel rose with a flushed face, holding i in 
one hand a glass of champagne, in the 
other a biscuit. 

“You're to take this, and I’m going to 
have some my self. id 

“My dear,” Pierson, bewildered, 

“it’s not yours.” 

“Drink it, daddy! Don’t you know that 
Leila would never forgive me if I let you go 
home looking like that? Besides, she told 
meIwastoeat. Drink it! You can send 
her a nice present. Drink it!’ And she 
stamped her foot. 

Pierson took the glass, and sat there, 
nibbling and sipping. It was nice—very!’ 
He had not quite realized how much he 
needed food and drink. Noel returned 
from the cupboard a second time; she, 
too, had a glass and a biscuit. , 

“T like it,” she said. ‘“There—you 
look better already. Now you’re to go 
home, daddy, at once, in a cab if you can 
get one; and tell Gratian to make you 
feed up, or you won’t have a body at all. 
You can’t do your duty if you haven’t one, 
you know.” 

Pierson smiled, and finished the cham- 


pagne. 
Noel took the glass from him. 
“You’re my child to-night, and I’m go- 


ing to send you to bed. Don’t worry, 
daddy; it’ll all come right.” And, taking 
his arm, she went down-stairs with him 
and blew him a kiss from the doorway. 

He walked away in a sort of dream. 
Daylight was not quite gone, but the 
moon was up, just past its full, and the 
search-lights had begun their nightly 
wanderings. It was a sky of ghosts and 
shadows, fitting to the thought which 
came to him. The finger of Providence 
was in all this—perhaps! Why should 
he not go out to France? At last—why 
not? Some better man, who understood 
men’s hearts, who knew the world, would 
take his place; and he could go where 
death made all things simple, and he 
could not fail. He walked faster and 
faster, full of an intoxicating relief. 
Thirza and Gratian would take care of 
Nollie far better than he. Yes; surely it 
was ordained! Moonlight had the town 
now; and all was steel-blue, the very air 
steel-blue—a dream-city of marvelous 
beauty, through which he passed, exalted. 
Soon he would be where that poor boy and 
a million others had given their lives, 
with the mud and the shells and the 
scarred gray ground, and the jagged trees, 
where Christ was daily crucified—there 
where he had so often longed to be these 
three years past. 

It was ordained! 

And two women whom he met looked 
at each other when he had gone by, and 
those words. “‘The bloody crow!” which 
they had been about to speak, died on 
their lips. 


The next instalment of Saint’s Progress will appear in April Cosmopolitan. 
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